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Sir Thomas Munro, the memoirs of whose life we noticed in our 
last number, might be said to have served as a prototype in many 
things for Sir Stamford Raffles. Each rose by the force of his 
talents and industry, in the service of the East India Company, 
from an obscure to a considerably exalted station; both were men 
of exceedingly energetic minds, fitted by nature for the organiza- 
tion and government of uncivilised communities, and so inde- 
pendent in their thoughts and modes of action, that it was with 
difficulty they even yielded to superior authority. Sir Thomas 
Munro, with some of that tact or pliancy which is supposed to 
characterise Scotchmen in general, contrived, however, to stand 
well with those who had the direction of his destiny, at the same 
time that he preserved his opinions. The Englishman had the 
misfortune to forget sometimes that he was a servant at all, and 
during the greater part of his career was looked upon with jealousy, 
if not distrust, by those who found it necessary to employ him. 
In Java, he sold the lands of the Company without consulting 
them, or any of their officers; he introduced reforms, and adopted 
measures, on a scale that was suited only to the permanent posses- 
sion of that island by British power. His political measures in 
Sumatra drew down upon him the censure of the Court, particu- 
larly his emancipation of the Company’s slaves, as also his establish- 
ment of a station for the suppression of the slave trade, both of 
which acts were not only unauthorised, but in direct opposition to 
the Company’s interests. He was, in fact, too sanguine a man, 


too enthusiastic in his theories of public good ; he had too benevo- 
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lent a heart, and too strong a head, to be a thorough subaltern ayy 
where, but especially in a sphere fifteen thousand miles distay; 
from the seat of controul. 

In their attachment to literature and science, Sir Thomas and 
Sir Stamford also, in some measure, resembled each other. Here 
however, the latter greatly outshines the former. The “ History 
of Java,” and the publication of Mr. Finlayson’s account of th: 
Mission to Siam, connect Sir Stamford’s name with our literar, 
annals; whereas Sir Thomas Munro has left nothing behind hin, 
but a mass of official documents, luminously framed indeed, and 
well expressed, but destined only for the lumber room. The fond- 
ness of the Governor of Madras for science, was limited to che- 
mistry, in which he made no figure ; while, to the Governor of 
Bencoolen’s pursuit of zoology, we are chiefly indebted for the 
formation of one of the greatest ornaments of this metropolis, the 
gardens in the Regent’s Park, which may be said already to rival 
the Jardin des Plantes, the great boast of Paris. 

Considering that this Memoir is edited by Lady Raffles, we 
should wish to speak of it, in a critical point of view, with the 
greatest possible indulgence. We must, at the same time, observe, 
that she has not been well advised as to the plan which she has 
followed on this occasion. ‘The paragraphs which are scattered 
through the work for the purpose of connecting the correspondence 
with which it is filled, are too few to deserve the title of a Memoir; 
the letters introduced are many of them mere repetitions of the 
same topics, addressed to different persons; and the pervading 
fault of the whole is, that they relate to possessions, the most im- 
portant of which are no longer British, and all of which are at so 
great a distance from England, that they excite amongst us scarcely 
the slightest interest. When to these objections we add that ali 
these letters are collected in a thick quarto volume, of more than 
eight hundred pages, costing two guineas and a half, at a period 
when we may literally purchase a cabinet library for that sum, we 
hope we may be allowed to say, that Lady Raffles’ literary ad- 
visers did not much understand what they were about. The facts 
connected with Sir Stamford’s life, which are found in this volume, 
might have been detached from the letters, and wrought into a 
highly interesting memoir ; and if such a work had been well exe- 
cuted, and comprised in a single octavo, as it easily might have 
been, we have no doubt that it would have been popular; whereas 
in the form in which his life is now published, it will necessarily 
be confined to a very limited circulation. 

Though we have spoken of Sir Stamford Raffles as an English- 
man, yet, in poiut of fact, he was rather a West Indian, having 
been born on board the ship Ann, off the harbour of Port Morant, 
in the Island of Jamaica, on the 5th of July, 1781. His paternal 
grandfather held for a long time, with unblemished character, 
Situation in the Prerogative Office, Doctor’s Commons; and his 
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father was one of the oldest captains in the West India trade out 
of the port of London. His family would appear to have come 
out of Yorkshire, but upon this point we have no certain intelli- 
cence; nor is it of much consequence how many generations we 
can count backwards in the pedigree of a man, who is indebted to 
his own exertions for his celebrity. At the early age of fourteen, 
having been then but two years in an academy at Hammersmith, 
he was placed as an extra clerk in the East India House. He 
always deplored the insufficiency of his education. Before and 
after office hours he endeavoured to make up for his misfortune in 
this respect, and contrived not only to make himself master of the 
French language, but to “‘ prosecute inquiries into some of the 
branches of literature and science.” Little, however, is known of 
the course of his studies at this period. Indeed the greater part of 
his history before leaving England is told in a few words. 


‘The early youth of Mr. Raffles was a period of obscurity and labour, 
without friends to aid him, as well as without the hope of promotion ; his 
family only searching for that mode of life in which he was most likely to 
acquire the greatest pecuniary success, without regard to the natural bias 
of his mind, or to the talents which he possessed. At fourteen he was 
chained down to the duties of an office; at this early age, and a friendless 
boy, it is not likely that he would at first be intrusted with much which 
was interesting ; but his was a master mind, and soon burst its shackles, 
and manifested a high and noble resolve to devote itself to the good of 
others, and a yearning to obtain the station for which it felt itself best 
fitted, 

‘His attention to his dull routine of duty was unremitting; he worked 
early and late; he studied, as he himself says, in stolen moments; by his 
extra labour at his office he obtained an addition to his salary, which was 
not appropriated to any selfish purpose; but all he earned was carried 
home to his parents, as they were at this time in difficulties. His affection 
to his mother was always one of the strongest feelings of his heart. At 
this time, with that seif-denying devotion to the happiness of others, which 
was his distinguishing quality through life, he deprived himself of every 
indulgence, that he might devote to her his hard-earned pittance: and 
in after-days of comparative affluence he delighted in surrounding her with 
every comfort. 

‘Such a sedentary life of labour was, however, ill adapted to the deli- 
cacy of his frame; and it was feared that symptoms of consumption were 
becoming confirmed ; he was ordered to relax his exertions, and to leave 
his office for a time ; he obeyed, and obtained a fortnight’s leave of ab- 
‘ence. The use which he made of this short period of recreation is very 
characteristic: he seized on the moment to indulge that love of mountain 
‘enery, so strong in most youthful minds, so happily undying and un- 
fading in its exciting joyous feeling. He resolved to go into Wales, set 
off on foot, and walked at the rate of thirty and forty miles a day, accom- 
plished his object, and returned to his desk with restored health. Asa 
‘chool-boy, his garden was his delight; to this was added a love of ani- 
rey which was perhaps unequalled. It has been observed, that it is one of 
‘he characteristic properties of a great mind, that it can contract as well as 
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dilate itself; and the mind which cannot do both, ts not great in its fyi) 
extent : this observation was forcibly realised in him; he spent hours in fond. 
ling and domesticating those objects of his care and attention. He entered 
with the most child-like simplicity into occupations and pleasures which 
many would consider beneath their notice. A mountain scene would bring 
tears into his eyes; a flower would call forth a burst of favourite poetry. 
It was, perhaps, peculiar to himself to be able to remark, on his last 
return to England, that he had never seen a horse-race, never fired a gun. 

‘His facility in acquiring languages was extreme. He made himself 
master of French, with scarcely any assistance, On his first going into the 
India House; and as he never forgot any thing which he had once attained, 
he always continued to speak this language with great fluency, though he 
had little opportunity of practice. As an instance, in the year 1818, dur- 
ing his government of Sumatra, a lady was singing in his house one of 
Moore’s Melodies, ‘‘ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” when some 
French gentlemen present regretted that the beauties which he was so 
admiring were lost to them: he immediately translated the whole into 
French verse, much to the surprise of all present. 

‘ His taste for drawing was shewn at an early age, though he never had 
leisure to indulge it as he wished. In music he was always fonder of te- 


lody than of harmony; perhaps because he did not sufficiently cultivate 
this delightful science. 

‘ His studies, from his facility of acquirement, were desu!tory; but he 
was always acquiring something; and was never for one moment unoccu- 
pied ; later in life, if obliged by illness to relinquish his occupations, he 
covered his couch with papers on the first cessation of pain, and was im- 


mediately engaged, either in reading or dictating. 

‘ Little is known of his religious feelings on first entering the world. 
Early religious instruction was not then, perhaps, so general as at present, 
and he was not one of the happy few who received it; but, as he advanced 
in life, prosperity warmed his heart towards the God who led him forward 
in his course of usefulness; adversity taught him to look to another stale 
of being for the happiness which he felt himself capable of enjoying: per- 
haps his most prominent feelings on this subject were humility and faith. 
From his first setting out in life, he gave the praise to God for all the 
blessings which he enjoyed, and was deeply impressed with a sense of his 
own unworthiness, He constantly mourned over his own weakness, and 
deplored his want of power to do that which he felt he ought to do, and 
his failure in the performance of every duty: from the earliest period he 
acquiesced in every privation, as the wise purpose of an Almighty Father 
working for his own glory, which, though mysterious to the limits of mans 
understanding, would be brightly and clearly known hereafter. — 

‘ Beginning life under the influence of such principles and feelings, 
will not be matter of surprise, that his own exertions proved his best patron, 
and procured him friends, whose good opinion was at once honourable to 
his talents, and favourable to his advancement. Such friends, at 4 ver 
early period of his connection with the East India House, he had obtained ; 
for a vacancy having occurred in the establishment, his peculiar qualifica- 
tions were allowed to secure his accession to it, notwithstanding the claims 
of others who possessed an interest of which he could not boast.’—pp- >: 


The Court of Directors having, in an evil hour, determined, © 
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185, to send out an establishment to Penang, or Prince of Wales's 
jsland, Mr. Raffles was appointed assistant secretary, on account of 
the aptitude for business which he had already displayed. On his 
way thither he made such progress in the Malayan language, that 
he was enabled at once upon his arrival to enter efficiently upon 
his new duties. From the beginning he- accustomed himself to 
converse as much as possible with the natives; a habit which he 
always pursued in the different islands in which he was subse- 
quently stationed, In this manner, besides making himself well 
acquainted with the different dialects which prevail in those re- 
sions, he obtained an ascendancy over the native inhabitants which 
often materially facilitated bis operations. This trait of character 
he also possessed in common with Sir Thomas Munro, and it was 
at once a proof of his good sense, and of his zeal for the service 
inwhich he was employed. A great variety of laborious duties 
devolved upon him at Penang, in consequence of the indisposition 
brought on by the climate, which proved fatal to two governors, 
the whole of the council, and many of the new settlers. The pre- 
vailing disease, which had nearly numbered Mr. Raffles also 
amongst its victinis, drove him to Malacca for better air; and it is 
wost probably to this circumstance that the Company ts now in- 
debted for the retention of that station in the consolidated govern- 
went of Penang and Singapore, as secured by treaty with the 
Netherlands. The inquiries and observations of the secretary 
while recovering his health at that. place, pointed it out as infinitely 
preferable to Penang, in every respect, for an establishment, and 
in consequence of his reports, orders which had been sent out from 
the Directors for the demolition of Malacca,—in which one may see 
an edifying specimen of the aptitude of such a body for the super- 
intendence of such extensive possessions as they possess in Asia,— 
were recalled, and a point d’appui was preserved, now acknow- 
edged to be of considerable importance. 

The next appointment which Mr. Raffles obtained, shewed the 
great confidence which was reposed in his abilities. He was se- 
\cted by Lord Minto to assist as his agent in the operations for 
the reduction of Java, in 1809, and thus eventually became con- 
uected with the island, upon which the chief portion of his celebrity 
'sfounded. The most interesting incidents in his career at this 
period, and until the close of his administration in Java, having 
been already detailed in his excellent history of that island, we 
‘tall here only observe, that he appears throughout the whole 
business to have conducted himself with the best intentions. The 
soundness of his discretion in acting on several important occasions 
without authority, may indeed be questionable. But it does not 
‘ppear to us that in relieving him in the manner on | did of the 
sovernment of Java, the Company made any thing like a reason- 
‘ble allowance for the difficult circumstances in which he was 
placed. Such being the impression we have received, as well from 
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the work just mentioned, as from the correspondence now befor, 
us, we feel pleasure in quoting a private letter which was addresse: 
to Mr. Raffles, at an early period of his administration, by Lor: 
Minto. } 
‘Calcutta, 15th Dec. 1819. 

‘My Dear Sir,—lI shall be impatient for the materials which are called 
for, because I am anxious to deliver, without reserve or qualification, t}y 
very high and favourable view 1 now have of that whole series of measures 
beginning with the expedition to Palembang, and ending with the arrange. 
ment of the two courts of Solo and Djocjocarta, connected and combined 
with each other as those measures were. I consider the result of the latter 
proceeding as very glorious to your administration, during the short perio! 
of which more will have been accomplished for the security of the European 
power, the tranquillity of the island, and the solid improvement of general 
prosperity and happiness, than several centuries have been able to perform, 
when the superiority of European power was exerted, unencumbered by 
the scruples of justice and good faith. ; 

‘Nothing can be more excellent than all your arrangements in the 
eastern districts of Java. 

‘With regard to Palembang and Banca, your latest reports have enabled 
us to approve, without reservation, the arrangement formed at Palembang, 
and the annexation of Banca to the territories of the East India Company, 
our minds being satisfied upon the two points of justice and expediency. 
The sovereignty of the Sultan of Palembang is indisputably subject, both 
to the laws of conquest in so just a war, and to the effect of cession from 
the authority under which it is now held. 

‘ Believe me ever, my dear Sir, most truly and affectionately your's, 

‘MINTO.’—pp. 130, 131. 


Before Mr. Raffles quitted Java, be was appointed by his friend, 
Lord Minto, to the Residency of Bencoolen ; but his health was 
then so exhausted, that his medical advisers considered it neces- 
sary for him to return to England, where he arrived in the summer 
of 1816. His first ambition was to vindicate his late administra- 
tion, a task in which he unfortunately did not succeed, at least so 
far as the Company were concerned. They coldly gave him credit 
for good motives, but would express no opinion on his measures. 


We have but a scanty notice of his residence in England on this 
occasion. 


‘ Mr. Raffles’s health was so much impaired by his residence in India, 
that his friends strongly urged the necessity of relinquishing all thoughts 
of returning to that country, but to this advice it was unfortunately not in 
his power to attend; previously to leaving England, however, he was anx- 
ious to record the information which he had collected regarding Java. 
The island had been transferred by the English government, in total igno- 
rance of its value, to the Dutch. The presence of Mr. Raffles in England 
created an interest in the subject as far as his personal influence extended. 
To diffuse this interest more generally, and to make the country sensible 
of the loss sustained by the relinquishment of so flourishing a colony to’ 
foreign and a rival power, he determined to write his History of Java, which 
he completed with his usual quickness. A few sheets were rapidly written 
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of every morning for the printer, and corrected at night on his return from 
»is dinner engagements. It was commenced in the month of October, 
1815, and published in May, 1817.* It was at this time that Mr. Raffles 
vas presented to his Majesty, then Prince Regent, and received the houour 
of knighthood. 

‘During this period Sir Stamford enjoyed the pleasures of society with 
: zest which may be well imagined, when the vigour of his mind and the 
variety of his tastes are considered. He left England, indeed, at an age 
when he had no opportunity of judging of the attractions of its best so- 
tv; but whilst he was occupied in his public duties in the East, he 
sized eagerly every opportunity to gratify his thirst of knowledge, and to 
mprove the talents with which God had blessed him; he, therefore, in 
every station, surrounded himself with all of every class from whom he 
could derive information ; and he returned to England with talents ripened, 
aad with a taste formed for all the intellectual enjoyments of life. During 
ihe fifteen months which he thus passed, he had the happiness to obtain 
the friendship of many, whose sympathy in after scenes of anxiety and 
sorrow with which it pleased God to visit him, proved a source of comfort 
and consolation. He had also the high gratification of being one of those 
whom their Royal Highnesses Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ho- 
noured with proofs of regard. He was a frequent guest at Claremont. 
His last dinner, before he set out on his last expedition, was there, and the 
ring which, on that day, the Princess gave to him, was the gift which, of 
ll such gifts, he prized most.’"—pp. 286, 287. 


After a tour through the Continent, during which he commenced 
1 correspondence, continued for several years after, with the 
Duchess of Somerset, Sir Stamford Raffles returned to India, and 
entered upon his duties as Resident at Bencoolen, in the island of 
Sumatra. He thus describes the comforts which awaited him on 
hisarrival. ‘ This is, without exception, the most wretched place 
lever beheld. I cannot convey to you an adequate idea of the 
state of ruin and dilapidation which surrounds me. What with 
vatural impediments, bad government, and the awful visitations of 
Providence which we have recently experienced, in repeated earth- 
quakes, we have scarcely a dwelling in which to lay our heads, or 
wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of nature. The roads are im- 
passable; the highways in the town overrun with rank grass; the 
Government-house a des of ravenous dogs and polecats.’ In short, 
the settlement was in a most miserable condition. The chief re- 
venue of the government was derived from taxes on gambling and 
cock-fighting. No wonder, therefore, that murders and robberies 
were of daily occurrence, and that Bencoolen, although one of the 
Company’s first settlements in point of time, was a complete sink 
of vice. It was, moreover, the Botany Bay of India, whither 
humbers of convicts were annually transported. The Company 
‘etained possession of Bencoolen solely on account of its produce 


— 





. Early in this year Mr. Raffles married Sophia, daughter of J. W- 
Hull, Esq., of the County of Down, Ireland. 
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in pepper ; but the system of forced labour upon which they acted 
there was so radically bad, that the supply of pepper was gene- 
rally much below the expenditure. Sir Stamford Raffles applied 
his energies to the reformation of the evils which surrounded him 
on every side. He emancipated the slaves, abolished the system 
of compulsory labour, introduced an entirely new scheme of 970- 
vernment, and, in a very short time, embroiled himself with the 
Dutch authorities, who had then possession of the greater part of 
Sumatra. He penetrated into the interior of the island, and ey. 

lored its resources with his accustomed accuracy and expedition, 
We do not propose accompanying him in this tour. A single 
extract, however, from one of his letters upon the subject, may be 
read with interest. 


‘7 should not omit to inform you, that the immediate occasion of my 
visiting Passumah was to reconcile contending interests which had long 
distracted the country. For the last ten years these people had been at 
war with us, or rather we had been at war with them, for we appeared to 
have been the aggressors throughout. I was assured that my person would 
be endangered, that the Passumahs were a savage ungovernable race, and 
that no terms could ever be made with them, and I was not a little grati- 
fied to find every thing the reverse of what had been represented to me. 
I found them reasonable and industrious, an agricultural race more sinned 
against than sinning. 

‘* In the vicinity of Nigri-Cayn were several hot springs, and we soon 
succeeded in making very comfortable warm baths. 

‘“ On the next day we proceeded to Tanjung Alem (the point of the 
world), another village in the Passumah country, which we reached in 
about six hours’ walk, through one of the finest countries in the world, 
having before us nearly the whole way the volcanic mountain called Gu- 
nung Dempu, from which the smoke issued in large volumes. 

‘« At Tanjung Alem we remained two nights. We found the villages 
in this part of the country most respectable, many of them having more 
than five hundred inhabitants; the houses large, and on a different plan 
to those on the coast, each village, which may rather be considered as a 
small town, had a fosse or ditch around it, with high palisades. We passed 
the site of two or three towns which were represented to have been destroyed 
by the petty hostilities between the chiefs. 

*«* During our stay at Tanjung Alem, the chiefs entered into a treaty, 
by which they placed themselves under the protection of the British go- 
vernment, and thus all cause of dispute and misunderstanding was at once 
set at rest. I must also note another occurrence of moment: an old 
woman of rank died, and we witnessed all the ceremonies; they com- 
menced by all the females of the village repairing to the house of the de- 
ceased, and setting up a squall something like the Irish how] for an hour 
or two. After this the body was removed to the Bali, or hall of audience, 
where we were to dine; we, however, preferred dining in another place, 
but in the evening it was expected that we should be present at the cere- 
mony, which consisted of dancing and singing, in the presence of the 
whole village assembled in the hall where the body lay. On the next 
morning the head of the village killed a goat and sprinkled the blood about 
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the house of the deceased, and all the maidens within hail attended at the 
Bali, contending with each other who should exclaim loudest: ‘ Oh, 
mother! come back, mother, come back!’ This continued till they con- 
cluded the body would keep no longer, when it was hurried off, and quietly 
carried out of the village to a grave, in which it was interred without 
further ceremony. 

«« The people, though professedly Mahomedans, seem more attached 
to their ancient worship and superstitions than I expected. 1 clearly 
traced an ancient mythology, and obtained the names of at least twenty 
gods, several of whom are Hindus. In each of the villages we found a 
Lang’gar, similar to that noticed at Merambung, but generally better 
constructed. 

‘« The utmost good-humour and affection seemed to exist among the 
peop'e of the village; they were as one family, the men walking about 
holding each other by the hand, and playing tricks with each other like 
children; they were as fine a race as I ever beheld; in generai about six 
feet high, and proportionably stout, clear and clean skins, and an open 
ingenuous countenance. They seemed to have abundance of every thing; 
rice, the staple food of the country, being five times as cheap as at Ben- 
coolen, and every other article of produce in proportion. The women and 
children were decorated with a profusion of silver ornaments, and particu- 
larly with strings of dollars and other coins hanging two or three deep 
round the neck. It was not uncommon to see a child with a hundred 
dollars round her neck. Every one seemed anxious for medicine, and 
they cheerfully agreed to be vaccinated. ‘The small-pox had latterly com- 
mitted great ravages, and the population of whole villages had fled into the 
woods to avoid the contagion.” '"—pp. 313, 319. 


It was the business of Sir Stamford to make himself as popular 
as possible amongst the natives, whom he visited on this occasion. 


How far he succeeded, the following affecting incidents mentioned 
by Lady Raffles will shew. 


‘The pleasure of this journey was great to Sir Stamford, as it opened 
to him a field of future usefulness. He saw that it was not only the barren 
coast which he had to improve, but a country rich in all the bounties of 
nature, and a people ready and willing to profit by his influence and advice. 
One old Chief, on taking leave, actually fell on his neck and wept; and 
soon after walked the whole way from Janjungalum, the most distant place 
visited, to see him again at Bencoolen. Such simple uncivilized people are 
soon won by kindness; they are like children, easy to lead, hard to drive. 
lt was Sir Stamford’s extreme simplicity of mind and manners that ren- 
dered him so peculiarly attractive to them, as they are always ready to be 
kind and attentive, provided they meet with encouragement aud sympathy, 
thus affording a proof that the heart is the best teacher of true politeness. 
The editor on reaching Merambung, laid down under the shade of a tree 
being much fatigued with walking: the rest of the party dispersed in 
various directions to make the necessary arrangements, and seek for shelter ; 
when a Malay girl approached with great grace of manners, and on being 
asked if she wanted any thing, replied, ‘‘ No, but seeing you were quite 
alone, I thought you might like to have a little bichara (talk) and so | am 
come to offer you some siri, (betel) and sit beside you.” And no courtier 
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could have discussed trifling general subjects in a better manner, or have 
better refrained from asking questions which were interesting to herself 
only; her object was to entertain a stranger, which she did with the 
greatest degree of refinement and politeness.’—p. 321. 


After putting Bencoolen in some sort of order, Sir Stamford was 
appointed British Agent in the Eastern Seas, the object entrusted 
to him being the establishment of a post, which, from its geogra- 
phical position, should be best adapted for affording protection to 
British trade in the Indian Archipelago. Such a spot he found in 
Singapore, at the southern entrance of the Straits of Malacca, 
which from the many advantages it affords to British interests jn 
those seas, may be called the Malta of the east. In occupying 
this important station, the Agent had to contend, not only against 
his old enemies the Dutch, but against the Company’s government 
at Penang, who, having failed in their attempts for a similar pur- 
pose, thought it right to thwart all his proceedings. Notwith- 
standing this double opposition, Sir Stamford resolutely persevered, 
and completely succeeded in the performance of the duty assigned 
tohim. The advantages of the station are now well known, and 
very highly prized by the Company. It is amusing to observe the 
bitter hostility with which the Dutch treated Sir Stamford per- 
sonally on every occasion. He was in their eyes an evil genius, 
at whose presence they seemed to feel their empire in the east 
tremble to its centre. 


‘Sir Stamford returned to Bencoolen, and the only event that occurred 
on the voyage was, the vessel striking on a bank in the Straits of Rhio 
during the night. It was feared she would not be got off, and a small 
boat was prepared to endeavour to carry him to Singapore, with the Editor 
and their child, an infant four months old ; but just as they were leaving 
the vessel, hopes were entertained that by throwing all the water overboard 
to lighten the ship she might be got off, and before morning the attempt 
succeeded. It was then considered fortunate that the accident occurred so 
near an European Settlement; but on stopping at Rhio and sending ina 
boat, stating what had happened, and requesting a supply of water, the 
Dutch Resident refused all intercourse, asserted that Sir Stamford went as 
a spy, and would not give the assistance solicited ; it was, therefore, with 
considerable anxiety that the voyage was continued ; fortunately in passing 
through the Straits of Banca, a good Samaritan appeared in one of the 
beautiful American vessels, so numerous in these seas, when the Captain 
generously, and at considerable risk, for the wind was strong and in his 
favour, stopped his course, and with great difficulty, by means of ropes, 
conveyed some casks of water, and went on board himself to inquire into 
the cause of distress; the captain’s name is forgotten, but his kindness 
has often been acknowledged with gratitude and praise. 

‘It is difficult to convey an idea of the pleasure of sailing through this 
beautiful and unparallelled Archipelago, in which every attraction © 
nature is combined; the smoothness of the sea, the lightness of the 
atmosphere, the constant succession of the most picturesque lake scenery, 
islands of every shape and size clustered together, mountains of the most 
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fanciful forms crowned with verdure to their summit, rich and luxuriant 
vegetation extending to the very edge of the water, little native boats, often 
with only one person in them, continually darting out from the deep 
shade which concealed them, locking like so many cockle-shells wafted 
about by the wind, Altogether it is a fairy scene of enchantment, de- 
serving of a poet’s pen to describe its beauties.’—pp. 402, 403. 

We must add to this specimen of Dutch hospitality, a note which, 
on another occasion, the Governor of Batavia addressed to Sir 
Stamford, in answer to an application for permission to Lady 
Raffles to go on shore, her ladyship being at the time much in- 
disposed on board a vessel in the Batavia roads. The singular 


acnmony which it breathes, mixed with its pomposity, are per- 
fectly ludicrous. 


««* Monsieur, ‘* Batavia, Juin 25, 1823. 

‘«J’ai recu, avec une extréme surprise, la lettre que M. le Capitaine 
Hull m’a remise de votre part. 

‘« J’ai chargé M. Macqoid de vous donner, verbalement, ma réponse, et 
ne doute point qu’il ne s’acquitte avec exactitude de cette commission. 

‘“ Je veux cependant ajouter encore a ce qu'il vous dira de ma part, 
que j'étois loin de m’ attendre a vous voir arriver & Batavia aprés tout ce 
qui a eu lieu depuis 1819. 

‘“ Vous ne pouviez ignorer, Monsieur, qu’une pareille visite que vous 
auriez pu éviter, ne peut que m’étre extreémement desagréable. 

‘* L’indisposition de Madame Raffles est cependant un motif que je 
respecte trop pour m’opposer a votre séjour & Batavia pendaut quelques 
jours. 

‘ Je regrette, Monsieur, de ne pouvoir aprés tout ce qui a eu lieu vous 
accueillir, comme je me fais toujours un devoir et plaisir de recevoir les 
fonctionnaires d’un Gouvernement si intimement lié avec celui que j'ai 
'honneur de représenter ici. 

‘« Vous connoissez trop bien |’ etat des choses, Monsieur, pour ce que 
jai besoin de vous observer, que toute communication ou entrevue per- 
sonelle entre nous doit étre évitée. Je ne pourrais que répeter de nouveau 
toute la serie de plaintes que j'ai cru de mon devoir d’adresser 4 mon 
Gouvernement comme a votre, depuis plusieurs années, contre un grand 
nombre de vos actions dirigées contre les intéréts de mon Souverain ; une 


pareille communication n’ offrirait aucun agrément ni pour vous ni pour 
moi-méme.” ’— pp. 552, 553. 


_ The establishment at Singapore obliged Sir Stamford to make 
frequent journies thither from Sib ey Having, at length, in a 
great measure, accomplished his object, he seems, about the middle 
of the year 1820, to have begun to taste some of the consoling 
elects of his active exertions for the improvement of the immediate 
seat of his administration. Lady Raffles had presented him with two 
lovely children, a girl and a boy, the one called after the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the other after Prince Leopold. ‘ My dear little Char- 
lotte,’ he says, describing his life at this period, ‘is, of all creatures, 
the most angelic I ever beheld. She has inborn graces which, as 
she expands, must attract the admiration of every one; but she has 
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a soft heart, and is so full of mildness and gentleness, that I fear 
she will have many trials to go through in this unfeeling world. 
Her brother Leopold, however, will take her part, for he has the 
spirit of a lion, and is absolutely beaatiful. My life is at present 
rather monotonous, not, however, unpleasantly so, for I have ail 
the regular and substantial employment of domestic comfort in the 
bosom of a happy and thriving family; and in the daily pursuits 
of agriculture and magisterial duty, I find abundance to interest 
and amuse.’ The account given of his occupations at this time by 
Lady Raffles is still more engaging. 

‘ Perhaps this was one of the most happy periods in Sir Stamford’s life; 
politically he had attained the object which he felt so necessary for the 
good of his country (the establishment of Singapore). He was beloved by 
all those under his immediate controul, who united in showing him every 
mark of respect and attachment, and many were bound to him by ties of 
gratitude for offices of kindness, for private acts of benevolence and assist- 
ance which he delighted to exercise towards them. The settlement, like 
many other small societies, was divided into almost as many paities as 
there were families on his first arrival; but these differences were soon 
healed and quieted, and a general interchange of good offices had suc- 
ceeded. The natives and chiefs appreciated the interest which he took in 
their improvement, and placed implicit reliance upon his opinion and 
counsel. 

‘ The consciousness of being beloved is a delightful, happy feeling, and 
Sir Stamford acknowledged with thankfulness at this time that every wish 
of his heart was gratified. Uninterrupted health had prevailed in his 
family, his children were his pride and delight, and they had already im- 
bibed from him those tastes it was his pleasure to cultivate; this will not 
be wondered at, even at their early age, when it is added, that two young 
tigers and a bear were for some time in the children’s apartments, under 
the charge of their attendants, without being confined in cages, and it was 
rather a curious scene to see the children, the bear, the tigers, a blue 
mountain bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together, the parrot’s beak 
being the only object of awe to all the party. 

‘ Perhaps few people in a public station led so simple a life: his mode 
of passing his time in the country has been already described. When he 
was in Bencoolen he rose early and delighted in driving into the villages, 
inspecting the plantations, and encouraging the industry of the people; 
at nine a party assembled at breakfast, which separated immediately after- 
wards, and he wrote, read, studied natural history, chemistry, and geology, 
superintended the draftsmen, of whom he had constantly five or six em- 
ployed in a verandah, and always had his children with him as he went 
from one pursuit to another, visiting his beautiful and extensive aviary, 9s 
well as the extraordinary collection of animals which were always domesti- 
cating in the house. At four he dined, and seldom alone, as he consi- 
dered the settlement but as a family of which he was the bead ; immediately 
after dinner all the party drove out, and the evening was spent in reading 
and music and conversation. He never had any game of amusement 
in his house. After the party had dispersed, he was fond of walking out 
with the Editor, and enjoying the delicious coolness of the night land 
wind, and a moon whose beauty those only who have been in tropical cli- 
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mates can judge of; so clear and penetrating are its rays that many fear 
them as much asthe glare of the sun. Though scarcely a day passed 
without reptiles of all kinds being brought in, and the Cobra de Capello 
in numbers, the Editor never remembers these pleasures being interrupted 
by any alarm.’—pp. 451, 452. 

The climate, however, soon made lamentable ravages in this 
abode of domestic happinesss ; the ‘lion-spirited boy’ fell an early 
victim, and he was followed by Charlotte, and by a younger bro- 
ther. Of four children only one was preserved by sending her to 
England. * What a sad and lonely house,’ he writes in March, 
1822, ‘without nurse and the children—never was there such a 
change—we wander from room to room, solitary and dejected ; but 
(God's will be done, and we must be content.’ These calamities, 
added to his own, and Lady Raffles’ declining health, determined 
Sir Stamford to return to England as soon as he could be exonerated 
from his office, an object which he was unable, however, to get 
accomplished, until the latter end of the year 1823. Misfortune 
stilldid not cease to pursue him. Every body remembers the letter 
inwhich he gavethat animated and picturesque account of the burn- 


ing of the ship Fame, in which he and his family had embarked 
for England. | 


* « Bencoolen, February 4, 1824. 
‘« We embarked on the 2d instant in the Fame, and sailed at day- 


light for England, with a fair wind, and every prospect of a quick and 
comfortable passage. 

‘« The ship was every thing we could wish; and having closed my 
charge here much to my satisfaction, it was one of the happiest days of 
my life We were, perhaps, too happy; for in the evening came a sad 
reverse. Sophia had ee gone to bed, and | had thrown off half my 


clothes, when a cry of fire, fire! roused us from our calm content, and in 
five minutes the whole ship was in flames! I ran to examine whence the 
flames principally issued, and found that the fire had its origin immediately 
under our cabin. Down with the buats. Where is Sophia?—Here. The 
children ?--Here. A rope to the side. Lower Lady Raffles. Give her 
tome, says one; I'll take her, says the Captain. Throw the gunpowder 
overboard. It cannot be got at; it is in the magazine, close to the fire. 
Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle the water-casks. Water! water! 
Where’s Sir Stamford? Come into the boat, Nilson! Nilson, come into 
the boat. Push off, push off. Stand clear of the after part of the ship. 
‘** All this passed much quicker than I can write it. We pushed off, 
and as we did so, the flames burst out of our cabin window, and the whole 
of the after part of the ship was in flames; the masts and sails were now 
taking fire, we moved to a distance sufficient to avoid the immediate ex- 
plosion, but the flames were now coming out of the main hatchway; and 
seeing the rest of the crew, with the Captain, still on board, we pulled 
back to her under the bows, so as to be more distant from the powder, 
As we approached, we perceived that the people on board were getting 
nto another boat on the opposite side. She pushed off; we hailed her: 
have you all on board ?—Yes, all, save one. Who is he ?—Johnson, sick 
m his cot. Can we save him?—No, impossible. The flames were issuing 
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from the hatchway ; at this moment the poor fellow, scorched, | imagine, 
by the flames, roared out most lustily, having run upon the deck. | will 
go for him, says the Captain. The two boats then came together, and 
we took out some of the persons from the Captain’s boat, which was over. 
laden ; he then pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and picked the 
poor fellow up. Are you all safe?—Yes, we have got the man; all lives 
safe. Thank God! Pull off from the ship. Keep your eye on a star, 
Sir Stamford. There’s one scarcely visible. 

‘**We then hauled close to each other, and found the Captain for- 
tunately had a compass; but we had no light, except from the ship. Ou 
distance from Bencoolen we estimated to be about fifty miles, in a south- 
west direction. There being no landing place to the southward of Bey. 
coolen, our only chance was to regain that port. The Captain then 
undertook to lead, and we to follow, in a N. N. E. course, as well as we 
could; no chance, no possibility being left, that we could again approach 
the ship; for she was now one splendid flame, fore and aft, and aloft, her 
masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking to and fro, threatening to fail 
in an instant. There goes her mizen mast; pull away, my boys: there 
goes the gunpowder. Thank God! thank God! 

‘* You may judge of our situation without further particulars. The 
alarm was given at about twenty minutes past eight, and in less than ten 
minutes she was in flames; there was not a sou! on board at half-past 
eight, and in less than ten minutes afterwards she was one grand mass 
of fire. 

« « My only apprehension was the want of boats to hold the people, as 
there was not time to have got out the long-boat, or to make a raft; all 
we had to rely upon were two small quarter-boats, which fortunately were 
lowered withont accident; and in these two small open boats, without a 
drop of water, or a grain of food, or a rag of covering, except what we 
happened at the moment to have on our backs, we embarked on the ocean, 
thankful to God for his mercies! Poor Sophia, having been taken out 
of her bed, had nothing on but a wrapper, neither shoes nor stockings; 
the children were just as taken out of bed, whence one had been snatched 
after the flames had attacked it; in short, there was not time for any one 
to think of more than two things. Can the ship be saved ?—No! Let 
us save ourselves, then. All else was swallowed up in one grand ruin. 

‘ «To make the best of our misfortune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer a tolerably good course for the shore. She con- 
tinued to burn till about midnight, when the saltpetre, which she had on 
board, took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid and brilliant flames 
that ever was seen, illuminating the horizon in every direction, to an extent 
of not less than fifty miles, and casting that kind of blue light over us, 
which is of all others most horrible. She burnt and continued to flame 
in this style for about an hour or two, when we lost sight of the object in 
a cloud of smoke. 

‘** Neither Nilson nor Mr. Bell, our medical friend who had accom- 
panied us, had saved their coats; but the tail of mine, with a pocket 
handkerchief, served to keep Sophia's feet warm, and we made breeches 
for the children with our neckcloths. Rain now came on, but fortunately 
it was not of long continuance, and we got dry again. The night became 
serene and star-light ; we were now certain of our course, and the men 
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behaved manfully; they rowed incessantly, and with good heart and 
spirit, and never did poor mortals look out more for daylight and for land 
than we did ; not that our sufferings or grounds of complaint were any 
thing to what have befallen others, but from Sophia's delicate healih, as 
yell as my own, and the stormy nature of our coast, I felt perfectly con- 
vinced we were unable to undergo starvation and exposure to sun and 
weather many days; and aware of the rapidity of the currents, I feared 
we might fall to the southward of the port. 

«At daylight we recognized the coast and Rat Island, which gave us 
great spirits 5 and though we found ourselves much to the southward of 
the port, we considered ourselves almost at home. Sophia had gone 
through the night better than could have been expected, and we continued 
to pull on with all our strength. About eight or nine, we saw a ship 
standing to us from the Roads; they had seen the flames on shore, and 
sent out vessels to our relief. And here certainly came a minister of 
Providence, in the character of a minister of the Gospel, for the first 
person I recognized was one of our missionaries. They gave us a bucket 
of water, and we took the captain on board as a pilot. ‘The wind, how- 
iver, Was adverse, and we could not reach the shore, and took to the ship, 
where we got some refreshment and shelter from the sun. By this time, 
Sophia was quite exhausted, fainting continually. About two o'clock we 
landed safe and sound, and no words of mine can do justice to the 
expressions of feeling, sympathy, and kindness, with which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had been wanting that my administra- 
tion had been satisfactory here, we had it unequivocally from all; there 
was nota dry eye, and as we drove back to our former home, loud was 
the ery of * God be praised.’ 

‘“But enorgh; and I will only add that we are now greatly recovered, 
in good spirits, and busy at work geiting ready-made clothes for present 
use. We went to bed at three in the afternoon, and I did not awake till 
six this morning. Sophia had nearly as sound a sleep, and, with the 
exception of a bruise or two, and a little pain in the bones from fatigue, 
we have nothing to complain of. 

‘“ The loss I have toregret, beyond all, is my papers and drawings; all 
my notes and observations, with memoirs and collections, sufficient for a 
full and ample history, not only of Sumatra, but of Borneo, and almost 
every other island of note in these seas; my intended account of the 
establishment of Singapore ; the history of my own administration ; 
eastern grammars, dictionaries, and vocabularies; and last, not least, a 
grand map of Sumatra, on which [ had been employed since my arrival 
here, and on which, for the last six months, I had bestowed almost my 
whole undivided attention. This, however, was not all; all my collections 
in natural history; all my splendid collection of drawings, upwards of 
‘wo thousand in number; with all the valuable notes and papers of my 
friends, Arnold and Jack; and, to conclude, I will merely notice that 
there was scarce an unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting 
plant, which we had not on board ; a living tapir, a new species of tiger, 
‘plendid pheasants, &c. domesticated for the voyage. We were, in short, 
in this respect, a perfect Noah’s ark. 


‘*All, all has perished ; but, thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine, 
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‘« Our plan is to get another ship as soon as possible, and, I think, you 
may still expect us in July. There is a chance of a ship, called the Lady 
Flora, touching here on her way home, and there is a small ship in the 
Roads which may be converted into a packet and take us home, as I have 
a captain and crew at command. 

*** Make your minds easy about us, even if we should be later than 
you expected. No news will be good news.” ’—pp. 566—569. 


The fire, it appears, originated in the store room, immediately 
under the apartments occupied by Sir Stamford and his family, and 
was occasioned by the disgraceful carelessness of the steward 
going with a naked light to draw off brandy from a cask, which 
took fire. The loss of all his books, manuscripts, drawings, cor- 
respondence, records, and other documents, which he suffered on 
this occasion, has necessarily deprived his widow of many valuable 
materials. Among them were a map on a large scale of Sumatra, 
detailed accounts of Borneo, Celebes, Java, the Moluccas, and 
Singapore. In natural history, the loss to science was still greater. 
The cheice of all his collections were on board that ill-fated vessel, 
including upwards of two thousand drawings taken from life, 
executed in a very a style, under his own eye. ‘A loss like 
this,’ he observes, with his usual feeling of resignation, ‘ can never 
be replaced, but | bow to it without repining,’ After a short in- 
terval spent at Bencoolen, he was again at sea with his family on 
board the Mariner, and it is delightful to observe the philosophical 
temper with which, under the pressure of so many calamities, he 
disciplines his mind to study. 


‘«¢ 20th April._—I this day commenced to apply to study, and devoted 
the early part of the morning to Euclid, and the remainder to the ar- 
rangement of my papers, &c. As far as circumstances admit, I propose 
to divide my time and application as follows, during the voyage; appro- 
priating eight hours in each day to study, reading or writing, and with an 
intention of making up one day for any loss of time on another. 

HOURS. 

‘ “« Breakfast being fixed at nine, and dinner at four, I appropriate 
before breakfast, from seven to nine . ~ - - 2 

‘ « Between breakfast and dinner, from ten to one, and from two 
to four - - - - - - - 75 

‘ « In the evening, from eight to nine . - - 


- 
—_ 


] 
Hours 8 


—_— 


‘« Before breakfast. One hour mathematics or logic. One hour 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. 

‘ After breakfast, from ten to eleven. In committing to paper, and 
arranging aud reviewing what I studied before break fast. pe Fh 

‘« From eleven to one. Writing an account of my administration 0 
the East. ' 

*“ From two to four. General reading, and reading out to Soplua. 

‘In the evening for one hour. Reading a play of Shakespeare s 
other entertaining productions. 
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« By this arrangement, I have in the morning, by rising at six, one hour 
for exercise before breakfast, and half an hour for the same after breakfast. 
One hour from one to two for tiffin and exercise, and after dining from five 
to seven, three hours for exercise or relaxation in the cool of the evening. 
As the servants are always behind hand in furnishing the meals, I may freel 
trust to their affording me time for dressing by such delays, which will only 
eventually break in on the proposed three hours’ relaxation for the evening, 
a portion of which may well be spared; or half an hour may be added to 
the day by going to bed at half-past nine or ten, instead of nine as proposed. 

«« My object in making this memorandum is, that I may hold the rule 
as inviolable as I can, and by frequently recurring to it, revive my sleeping 
energies, should I at any time be inclined to indolence. I should not, 
however, omit to add, that all reading and study on a Sunday is to be 
confined to the Bible and religious subjects. The Greek and Hebrew, 
however, as connected, may, nevertheless, form a part of the study of that 
day.” ’"—pp. 576, 577. 

The Mariner arrived safely in England in August, 1824. Lady 
Raffles had the happiness to find her only remaining child restored 
to perfect health at Cheltenham, whence they removed to London. 
Her husband’s days were, however, already numbered. He enjoyed 
but short intervals of health, which he devoted chiefly to the esta- 
blishment of the Zoological Society, until the 5th of July, when 
he died suddenly, at an age when men in general find their consti- 
tution most hardy. But his had been already undermined. 


‘The period of two years which Sir Stamford had now spent in Eng- 
land, had rapidly passed away; for who takes note cf the days of happi- 
ness? It was his often-expressed hope that he had experienced sufficient 
trial to purify his soul; and it is humbly trusted that the many and heavy 
afflictions with which he was visited, were sanctified by the grace of God, 
and were made instrumental, through faith in a Saviour, to prepare him 
for the world where sorrow and sighing are no more. 

‘ The few letters which have been introduced in the last pages, are suffi- 
cient to prove that the death-blow had been struck—the silver chord was 
broken at the wheel. His sense of enjoyment, indeed, was as keen as ever, 
his spirit as gay, his heartas warm, his imagination still brighter, though his 
hopes in this world were less. He was contented with the happiness of the 
present moment, and only prayed for its continuance. That his prayer 
was not granted is his everlasting gain; yet even here, and after so many 
trials and privations, he enjoyed no common pleasures; the delight of 
being united to friends from whom he had been so long separated; the 
charms of society; the interests of literature and science; the general 
improveinent of man; and, above all, the nearer charities of domestic life, 
all combined to engage and occupy his mind. His heart was full of en- 
joyment; and in the retirement for which he had so long sighed, and sur- 
rounded by all the ties which it had pleased God to spare to him, he 
indulged his happy spirit. In the midst of all these best of worldly trea- 
‘ures, in the bosom of his family, that spirit which had won its way 
through a greatly chequered course, was suddenly summoned to the throne 
of God, on the day previous to the completion of his forty-fifth year, the 
ith of July, 1826. 
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‘ “ Be ye therefore ready also, for the Son of Man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not.” ’—pp. 599, 600. 

Thus terminated the active and diversified career of Sir Stam. 
ford Raffles, marked more by cloud and sunshine, considering the 
comparatively limited sphere of his exertions, than, perhaps, any 
other on record. Several of his official papers are given in the 
Appendix, and also a catalogue of the specimens which he pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society. 





Art. Il.—The Resources of the United Kingdom: or the Present Dis- 
tresses Considered, their Causes pointed out, and an Outline of a Plan 
for the Establishment of a National Currency that would have a fixed 
value, proposed. By W. R. A. Pettyman. London: J. Ridgway, 
1830. 


Ir is impossible to cast the most cursory glance over our domestic 
history, without being struck by the evils which have originated 
in our spirit of party, and, accordingly, numerous writers have not 
failed to point out the advantages that would result from its ex- 
tinction. 

Eminent among these, Bolingbroke,—equally the rival of Ulysses, 
in his plastic mind and in his storm-tossed life,—made an effort to 
rescue his companions from their Circean bondage; but his bio- 
graphy informs us that, like his predecessor, he was enslaved by 
the enchantress whom he attempted to disarm ; and was among the 
most illustrious, but most intoxicated, of her spell-bound captives. 
Hume, too, peeping, from his tub in the north, with cynical con- 
tempt on the operations of his southern neighbours, employed him- 
self with classifying the symptoms of our national plague, and 
with lashing the follies, whose wild transports he was too passion- 
less to experience. 

Great is the disadvantage of risking a comparison with these 
illustrious names; and diffidence might suggest that where Hume 
and Bolingbroke had failed, success could hardly be expected from 
any similar attempt. Yet, as the effect of a cannon-ball depends 
not only on its own weight, and on the skill with which it is di- 
rected, but also on the medium through which it has to pass, and 
on the nature of what it assaults, so does the success of an opinion 
depend, not only on the talent with which it is propounded, but on 
the prejudice which it has to encounter in its passage, and on the 
disposition of the public mind to submit to its influence. The ad- 
vantage thus gained over predecessors compensates for many potnts 
of inferiority, and, at any rate, gives fair encouragement to exertion. 
We live in an age of which it is the characteristic distinction to 
gather wisdom from former errors, and not to consider one folly in 
the light of a precedent for another. This gives men reason to 
hope, if not to expect, success in attempting reforms which greater 
talents have failed to accomplish. 
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The moderation and candour of the leading men in the last and 
present sessions, cannot but have struck all who are accustomed to 
view the conduct of opposed parties. With very few exceptions, 
salus popult has, on both sides, been the suprema lex of our debates, 
and never was a period when personal invective was less frequently 
employed, or when its employment was so much confined to men 
of little repute. Let us not regard this as a solitary oasis in our 
parliamentary annals; let us take a wider view, and hail it as an 
omen of future union, and of a progressive improvement. ‘‘ No- 
thing is more usual,” —_ Hume, “than to see parties which 
have begun upon a real difference, continue even after that differ- 
ence is lost. 'When men are once enlisted on opposite sides, the 
contract an affection for the persons with whom they are waleall 
and an animosity against their antagonists: and these passions 
they often transmit to their posterity.” Let us encounter and 
overcome this vain prejudice. Separation still, in some measure, 
exists, even where digerence has ceased ; but animosity is advanc- 
ing in wre and we appear to have almost within our grasp that 
most desirable consummation,—a nation enjoying serenity undis- 
turbed by faction, with her councils guided by the combined wis- 
dom of all her ablest statesmen. 

Party has been well divided into two genera, party from prin- 
ciple, or party properly so called, and persona/ party, generally 
known as faction—distinctions now commonly understood and ad- 
mitted. Discord has thrown her apple into the British Parliament ; 
we have no Venus in the case, but the decision has too frequently 
lain between the wisdom of Minerva and the riches of Juno; and 
the lives of most of our public men have been a kind of diagonal 
between two faces; they have been actuated partly by public 
principle, and partly by private interest, and the generality of our 
— divisions have been of a mixed nature, half party and half 
action. 

Against parties of principle we can say but little. Combina- 
tions of men, united to effect alterations which they esteem benefi- 
cial, have been long believed to possess practical advantages which 
more than counterbalance their speculative defects, and the occa- 
sional evils which mark their course are, perhaps, not more nume- 
rous than might be expected from the usual imperfections attendant 
on human woh But the base union of selfish men in factions ; 
the assemblage of men of high talent joining their powers for the 
express purpose of injuring their more fortunate fellow-men, for the 
express purpose of clogging the wheels of government, for the 
“xpress purpose of obstructing even what is good ; and, not content 
with proposing so iniquitous an end, stooping for its attainment to 
means equally iniquitous; not only poisoning the springs of do- 
mestic enjoyment, but shaking the whole kingdom with their sedi- 
tious violence ; these men keep themselves beyond the letter of the 
law, but by the complicated intricacy of their wickedness they 
21L2 
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present an anomaly of human nature, even to the misanthrope, 
They are political vampires, and against such principles all honest 
men should unite in a crusade of extermination. 

The evils arising from “ party spirit” have been so numerous; it 
has been the cause of so much bad feeling, and even the source of 
so much national calamity, that every true lover of his country must 
desire its extinction. Bolingbroke well represents its influence as 
‘destroying our inward peace, weakening our national strength, 
and sullying our glory abroad.” And he adds, ‘it is time, there- 
fore, that all who desire to be esteemed good men, and to procure 
the peace, the strength, and the glory of their country by the only 
means by which these can be procured effectually, should join their 
efforts to heal our national divisions, and to change the narrow 
spirit of party into a diffusive spirit of public benevolence.” There 
is hardly any class who would not experience the benefit of such 
an alteration; but those who have the greatest influence, have also, 
or ought to have, the greatest interest in its promotion. 

It has been said, we believe truly, that ministers of state, though 
they may begin their career as warm-hearted patriots, generally 
become misanthropes before its conclusion. Assuredly, the vio- 
lence of factious rancour has had no small share in this ruin of fine 
minds, and this unhappiness of sensitive genius. The free nature 
of our constitution requires that a minister should be constantly 
prepared in his place in Parliament to hear his measures canvassed, 
to explain their expediency, or to defend their necessity ; nor would 
any minister, conscious of integrity, shrink from such exposure. 
But the petty, and wearying, and unnecessary opposition, the wilful 
misrepresentation, the trivial cavilling, the personal insults, the 
teasing slander, the incessant stream of mean and unfair, and even 
wicked practices, which are ever in vogue against a ministry, both 
in Parliament, and out of Parliament, these are the things which 
embitter the duties of men in office, and form a real stain on our 
national character. Nor let us be told that men, who take upon 
themselves the offices of ministers of state, ought to be prepared to 
endure all this buffeting. The political world is, as the old Mar- 
shal Privulzio said of the battle of Marignan, “‘ a combat of giants,” 
and that country stands at a disadvantage in the struggle of na- 
tions, whose men of genius are obstructed in their public duties by 
the storms of faction, and are obliged to give precedence to the 
rough nerves of vulgar minds. To be a good minister requires an 
assemblage of extraordinary qualities, such as are rarely met with, 
and such as are, in the average of minds, found to be opposed and 
incompatible. A perfect minister should unite a glowing enthu- 
siasm with a capacity for business; a power of forming a compre 
hensive plan, with a versatility in the minutie of detail: sensible 
of the impulses of passionate ardour, he should yet be beyond their 
sway; nothing should be above him, and nothing should be be- 
neath him; he should be equally conspicuous for the quickness 0! 
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his imagination, and for the solidity of his understanding. Habits 
of routine, and knowledge of form, can never do much: in the form- 
ation of a statesman; they are the mere instruments of political 
harmony. In the mind, as in the body, art may improve, but can- 
not originate : simple education could no more impart to a common 
wind the powers of a fine statesman, than could all the fencing- 
masters of Ferrara give to a deformed dwarf the dignity of the 
Apollo Belvidere. Such considerations should surely make us 
careful how we let party degenerate into faction, how we slide from 
opposition of measures into opposition of men, and should make us 
reflect how easily, and almost inadvertently, we may injure our 
country by selfish and unworthy associations, 

Besides the alteration which the extinction of faction would 
produce, with respect to men in office, let us consider how far it 
would affect the measures which have ever been deemed of para- 
mount importance by men out of office. How great a change 
would soon occur in our present system of patronage ; how great 
would be our gain by having all offices open to the competition of 
talent, when the stratagems of faction no longer rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary to secure, On any terms, numerical superiority. 
Again, how different would be the position of the question respect- 
ing parliamentary reform, when the nature of parliamentary ‘‘ op- 
positions” no longer made borough-influence practically indispen- 
sable in carrying on the mechanism of government. We believe 
that there is no part of our constitution which the removal of this 
evil would not affect. Medea renewed the youth of AZson by 
drawing away the old blood from his veins, and pouring into them 
afresh infusion, and we think that the extinction of our old spirit 
of faction would produce a similarly magical effect in our political 
renovation. 

Impressed with this conviction, let us inquire how far the present 
posture of affairs offers an opportunity for furthering such an im- 
provement. Those who wait till they find a ministry in perfect 
accordance with their wishes, must remain for ever unsatisfied. 
By temporarily countenancing practical evils in the useless expect- 
‘lon of unattainable speculative perfection, they resemble the old 
ilchemists, living in poverty while seeking the stone that should 
urn everything into gold, and dying miserably while searching for 
the elixir that should give them eternal youth. But we will say 
wore than this. We will assert that a cold neutrality, where opi- 
Nious coincide, is hardly what an honourable man can justify to 
‘imself. Warm, and cordial, and frank support is what may be 
reasonably demanded by every minister, anxious to perform his 
duty, from those who do not differ from him as to what that duty 
‘,and as to the means requisite for its fulfilment. And such we 
theve to be the position of party at the present juncture. 

n this country there has always been arrayed against every ad- 
‘iustration a mass of wit and talent, which, had it been organised 
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by principle instead of being directed by faction, might be referred 
to with pride as a memorial of national ability, instead of remaining 
a record of national weakness. The members of the present ad- 
ministration have, in a peculiar manner, been exposed to the shock 
of unmerited calumny. Till the period when the malady of the 
late Lord Liverpool occasioned the dissolution of the cabinet of 
which he was the head, its various members presented the semb- 
lance, if they possessed not the reality, of internal harmony, and 
mutual confidence. But when this Nestor of the council was re- 
moved, it was discovered that differences on important topics 
existed between the several leaders. It was apparent that a policy, 
distinct from that which they had united in supporting, would be 
advanced if Mr. Canning became premier ; and those who thought 
that such a course would be prejudicial to the interests of their 
country, declined joining an administration from which such mea- 
sures were to emanate. So great and so justly merited was the 
popularity of Mr. Canning, and such the manner in which the 
dazzling brilliancy of his genius, as it were, held spell-bound the 
understandings of his supporters, that it seemed to them unintel- 
ligible how any could dissent from his peculiar views. His politi- 
cal opponents were stigmatised as his personal enemies, their firm- 
ness was called obstinacy, and their differing from his opinions 
was the presumption of blindness. Some of the advocates of libe- 
rality were found to be the most intolerant of persecutors. So far 
from applause following those, the firmness of whose principles had 
led them to resign their honours and emoluments, they were pur- 
sued with the keenest malice, and an almost singular instance of 
disinterested sacrifice was met by a ‘‘ roar of foaming calumny,” 
almost equally unprecedented in virulence. The patriotic reforms 
of Mr. Peel were no longer remembered, nor was the Duke of Wel- 
lington secured even by those achievements which have identified 
his name with that of Britain. He stood amidst the storm 


Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum; nec jam validis radicibus herens 
Pondere fixa suo est.—Puarsat. I. 135. 


“The tide of popularity has turned,” and its retiring wave left 
stranded the noble vessels which its full current had once buoyed up. 

Popular clamour had begun to subside, when the present ml- 
nisters were invited to office; but immediately on their acceptance 
of it, not only before any act had been committed worthy of censure, 
but even before it was known what line of policy would be pursued, 
a second storm of factious invective arose, outstripping the ferment 
of the previous outcry, and almost unparalleled in the annals 0 
party fury. Never did. the public press present such united oppo 
sition. Irish declamation, Scotch sophistry, and English dogged- 
ness, seemed to form a second Cerberus, possessing three heads, 
but moved by one spirit, and using its monstrous terrors to scare to 
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a retreat the adventurers into the shades of Downing-street. Had 
the ministers been men of ordinary nerve, they might have been 
forced into submission by the violence of the clamour, although 
sensible of its injustice ; the fabric might have tumbled from the 
shock of the explosion, though secure against the skill of the en- 
gineer. But they stood unintimidated, and their conduct has been 
justified by the result. . 

The British nation seldom perseveres in error: its mistakes rather 
arise from sudden fits than from continuous habits, and the evils that 
it brings upon itself are thus violent, but not durable. The struggle 
of cherished prejudice, the delusion of erroneous system, and the 
dread of appearing inconsistent, actuated a vast number, which 
was still further exceeded by those whom want of opportunity de- 
barred from correct information, and those whose blundering tntel- 
lects are incapable of comprehending, though they are permitted 
to judge, the projects that burst from yenius; but experience of 
the beneficial effects of the Duke of Wellington’s administration 
gradually allayed the tumult of opposition. Men, finding that their 
previous opinion had been too hastily formed, and that measures 
were brought forward which they did not anticipate, suspended 
their judgment; and the union of all the finest qualities of a 
statesman since elicited in our premier, combining a perception 
quick to discover evil, and a resource fertile in its remedy, directed 
by patriotic firmness, and acting with masterly decision, has made 
his adversaries waver in their opposition, at the same time that it 
has fulfilled all that his most sanguine friends could hope, and 
much more than they could have expected. 

Considering the subject dispassionately, without adulation to 
those in power, and with the highest respect for the great talents 
possessed by many who are not in office, we think that it will be 
impossible to select two statesmen, now living, who would more 
ably occupy the posts held by our present premier and secre- 
tary for th. home department; we mention these alone, because 
they undeniably give the pervading colour to the administration. 
So much brilliant panegyric has been poured upon the former by 
nen of all parties, that we might be more suspected of party feeling 
if we withheld, than if we bestowed, our tribute of admuration.* 
His Grace declared in his place in Parliament, that the resignation 
ofhis former office, (the Commandership-in-Chief,) so congenial to 
the habits of his whole life, and the assumption of an employment 
ina great measure new to him, and for many reasons distasteful, 





* By the bye, it is a singular coincidence that it was on the 15th of 
June, 1215, that our barons commenced that conference at Runnymede, 
Which terminated on the 19th, with the signature of the Magna Charta ; 
and just six centuries afterwards, on the 15th of June, 1815, com- 
menced those conferences which terminated at Waterloo on the 18th, so 
happily for Europe, and so gloriously for England. 
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was the greatest sacrifice that he was ever called upon to make. We 
have never heard his bitterest enemies doubt his word, therefore 
we have no hesitation in taking the fact for granted: and with 
such an example before them, surely some glowing feelings should 
arise in the breasts of his opponents, even in this cold age. It is 
one thing, like Curtius leaping into the chasm, to dare death for 
our country, when assembled thousands are around to madden us 
with their applause ; it is another thing, and, in Our opinion, a 
much more patriotic deed, silently and in secret to pursue the 
wearying detail of that minister’s life, who, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, entering otlice from principle, fulfils its tedious labours as a 
duty, and, stemming the billows of unkind fortune, dedicates him- 
self wholly to the public good. Such men have a positive right to 
expect the candour and confidence of their countrymen, and their 
memory should outlive the decay of their statues. Yet sucha 
man have we found, hunted by obloquy, the target of malice ; not 
only subjected to the violence of an ignorant mob, but exposed to 
the wilful misrepresentations of the interested, and the shameless 
opposition of the factious. Let us turn from so disgusting a 
picture. 

The whole tenour of Mr. Peel’s political life disposes us to view 
him with esteem. Unlike the minions of faction, who have wrig- 
gled themselves into office, he was never a violent partisan, but has 
always pursued a firm, yet mild and temperate course. Notwith- 
standing the clamour raised by his recent policy on the Catholic 
question, we think that there has seldom been a minister to whom 
all parties would so explicitly point as an honest man. He took 
office when it became him, he acted as became him when he was 
in office, and he resigned office when it became him. There was 
no mean truckling to obtain power, nor was there any discontented 
repining when opposed to ministers. His measures for the im- 
provement of our code are a practical refutation to those who would 
set him down as a mere minister of routine, and not as an enlight- 
ened statesman. Of him we may justly exclaim with the Grecian 
chief— 

Al yap 
Towiro: déxa wor cupppadduoves evev.*—It.1ap B. 371. 

To those who follow Burke in the opinion that we must look 
from measures to men, and gather from the character of our ministers 
what is likely to be the nature of their policy, we sincerely hope 
that the above reflections will be sufficient to show, that they 
have no excuses on this ground for forming themselves into factious 
combinations. But let us advance. Let us inquire what 1s the 
difference, or rather, if there be any difference, to divide the 
members on the right and left of the speaker’s chair, or of the 
woolsack. 





* Oh, would the Gods in love to Greece decree 
But ten such sages as they grant in thee.—Pore. 
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We need scarcely remark that the old badges of Whig and Tory, 

are now as inappropriate as would be those of Guelph and Ghibbe- 
line; we are no more separated by the differences of the former, 
than the Italians now are by those of the latter. The divisions of 
legitimate party were gradually fading away, when the French 
Revolution recalled them into existence, and the diversity of opinion 
on vital questions, -_ them definite till the termination of the 
war. Till that period there was a struggle of mind against mind 
displaying prodigies of giant strength, and the contests of the 
present day, when brought into comparison, merely resemble the 
skirmishes of the Greeks and Trojans, after the gods had left the 
fight. Since 1815, party spirit has sometimes flagged, and some- 
times shown itself in sudden and violent bursts ; the causes of its 
existence have been gradually diminishing; the repeal of religious 
disabilities deprived it of its last apparent support, and if it still live 
on, it must be by means of foul and unsound subsistence. During 
the agitation of the Catholic question the case was different; the 
bone of contention was then palpable and obvious, though much 
unnecessary snarling was vented in its discussion; but now, when 
that question is allowed to be irrevocably determined, we believe it 
to be impossible to show any reason for a division into parties. Let 
us remember, that when the ‘‘ Whigs,” (so they are still called) 
took office under Mr. Canning, the difference of opinion on this 
question was the main ground on which the ‘‘ Tories” separated 
themselves from his administration. But now that the removal of 
Catholic disabilities has annihilated the validity of any division on 
thisaccount, if the old axiom be true, that “things that are equal 
io the same thing are equal to one another,” then it cannot be 
denied that no organised opposition to the present administration 
can be justified. Such opposition must proceed from a ‘ personal 
party,” not from a ‘‘ party of principle ;” it would merit no confi- 
dence, it must be stigmatised as factious. 
_ Since the assembling of Parliament, the conduct of parties has 
justified the sanguine anticipations of the friends of united councils. 
Lord Darlington has acknowledged that the principles of the pre- 
sent administration are not at variance with those of the Whigs; 
and Mr, Brougham declared that if his voting against the Address 
could have any influence in embarassing ministers, he would rather 
vote in opposition to his judgment than concur in @ purpose so 
prejudicial to the interests of the country. The latter, indeed, 
(our English Briareus, who seems to possess a hundred hands 
with which he executes the schemes of his fifty heads), has been 
mainly instrumental in effecting the beneficial revolution now 
taking place in the system of party government. His friends in 
general have followed his wise example, and the session promises 
a degree of unanimity unparallelled in our parliamentary history. 

Imperfections must be Looked for in all concerns where men are 


agents; but in the present instance the blemishes are too incon- 
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siderable to attract much attention, the friction too unimportant 
seriously to retard the machine. On looking at the component 
parts of the minorities in the divisions, we cannot but recal the old 
maxim that “the exception proves the rule.” With every credit 
for the rectitude of their intentions, the regudar oppositionists are 
mostly just the men who would be cumbersome as friends, and 
who are innoxious as opponents ; men who make some shew in the 
easy art of finding fault, but who would resemble Antzus in the 
grasp of Hercules, if they were elevated from their alma mater, the 
opposition benches. 

he present state of our country certainly demands the collective 
wisdom of her statesmen, and it may with confidence be hoped 
that her maternal cries will not pass unheeded by her sons. Let 
those sons but combine with fraternal cordiality, and Great Britain, 
despising alike the pitiful sneers of the weak, and the bullying 
vaunts of the powerful, may bid defiance to her keenest foes, and, 
secure in her united strength, can never recede from her position as 
the first of nations. 





Arr. IIl.—Narrative of the War in Germany and France in 1813 
and 1814. By Lieut,-General C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., Col. of the 10th Hussars. 4to. pp. 420. London: 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


THe Marquess of Londonderry has shewn = good sense, we 


think, in throwing off that yoke of authorship under whose em- 
barrassments it was his bad fortune to have siahaioell his first work 
to the world. He certainly gained from the tutelage to which he 
had submitted, not a few of those advantages of decoration which 
writers in general are anxious to grace their style withal ; he de- 
rived from it an ease, a fluency, and energy of diction which we 
readily admit do not intrinsically belong to the noble Marquess; 
and what we especially miss in the present narrative, is that order 
of arrangement, by which chronology as well as lucidness are most 
abundantly provided for, and which certainly was not wanting in 
the narrative of the Peninsular war. 

But “ rude am I in speech,” is that sort of appeal which, in love 
or literature, will resolve the most obdurate of hearts, when it 
proceeds from the lips of a soldier, who, if he even did shew any 
great skill in the set phrase of peace, upon either occasion, would, 
perhaps, thereby only demonstrate how much less profitably than 
a military man might be, he had been employed. The art of 
bookmaking may be quite tolerable and useful, when applied to 
works of imagination and amusement; but the sacred interests of 
history should be exempted from all profane interference. A witness 
who is to attest the truth of what he saw, before the tribunal of 
posterity, should not be tampered with; no prompting should be 
permitted in his case; and no interpolation of the evidence, 80 
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much as allowed to be suspected. Besides, what a disastrous 
blow to all our sympathies, when reading over the affecting story 
of a battle in which our countrymen fought, we discover that it is 
the lamentation of a professional author, instead of the genuine 
affliction of the ostensible writer, that engages us! Our firmness 
has unquestionably been sometimes put to the test by the pathetic 
description of a General of Division; nay, a tender-hearted 
ensign has beguiled us of a genuine tear by the details of a letter, 
“written on the field of battle:” but as for the simulated sorrows 
of a bookwright, as he mourns over the ravages of war, we can 
only compare them to the abstract countenance of woe which an 
undertaker is so well able to put on just as the funeral begins to 
move. 

The very artlessness which is betrayed throughout this volume, 
the absence of all those fruits of literary discipline which it shews, 
furnish what is to us, even in such a shape, a rather agreeable 
proof of the integrity of the narrative; and ° an in this sense, the 


very weakness which we might complain of in the writer, becomes 
the chief strength of the historian. What Lord Londonderry him- 
self says upon this point must not be omitted. 

‘In reference,’ he observes in his advertisement, ‘to my former Narra- 
tive of the Peninsular War, I stated very explicitly the obligation I was 
under to a gentleman for the arranging of my letters, and thus aiding my 


first attempts in submitting them tothe press. In the present case, I have 
no such statement to make. The work, such as it is, is written and com- 
piled wholly by a soldier, not by an author; and whatever the amount of 
its deficiencies may prove to be, 1 must take them upon myself.’—p. vii. 


After such a declaration from such a quarter, confirmed as it is 
by internal evidence in the work itself, we proceed to the Narra- 
tive with a degree of satisfaction and a sense of security respecting 
the genuiness of the story, which, we confess, had nigh aban- 
doned us on the perusal of the former production. 

Perhaps it is not such a fault as all readers will be disposed to con- 
demn in Lord Londonderry, that he has failed to give to this history 
that sort of interest which is calculated to recommend it to general 
readers. The book may be fairly said to be little more than a 
tame register of military manceuvres, or, in fact, than a military 
despatch in quarto transmitted to Downing-street. There is no 
attempt whatever at breaking up the grave and solemn march of 
the technical history, by either popularising the account of an 
action, or blending with its details some striking incident or 
another, (many of which must usually occur amidst the scenes of 
war,) which might serve to awaken general curiosity. The work 
may, therefore, be said, in this sense, rather to furnish the materials 
for history, than to be a history itself. 

We have also to complain of the too great proneness of Lord 
Londonderry to conceal facts, and altogether modify his narrative, 
lest he should trespass beyond the bounds of official confidence. 
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It is extremely unfortunate that his Lordship should be so sery- 

ulous, because in the case of one so particularly conscientious, 
it is much to be feared, that in reserving what he thinks he oucht 
not to tell, he may include that which the public have a right to 
know from him. There never was a period in our recent history, 
of which more remains to be known of what ought to be com- 
municated to the public, than that interval, brief as it is, with 
which this book is occupied; for though a time of ceaseless and 
rapid military operations, it was also an era of busy intrigue,— 
diplomacy far surpassing arms in effecting the catastrophe which 
they conjointly brought about. The feeble ray of light, indeed, 
which the noble writer vouchsafes upon the dark transactions of 
that period, so far from shewing them in an intelligible shape, 
only serves tosatisfy us of the depth of the obscurity which sur- 
rounds them. 

It was in April, 1813, that our author, then Sir Charles Stewart, 
proceeded to Germany on a mission from our government, some- 
what, it would appear, of a mixed nature; it was, we dare say, 
infinitely more extensive than his Lordship would lead us to 
believe. The state of the continent was remarkably critical at the 
moment of his arrival. Buonaparte had just, by his flight from 
the frost and the Cossacks of Russia, awakened the north of 
Europe from that lethargy under his sway, in which an almost 
superstitious belief in his invincibility had long enthralled it. This 
was the moment for England to interfere in that direction, not by 
an ill-concerted expedition to Walcheren, but by the dexterous 
employment of those golden subsidies, which it is supposed that 
even the virtue of Prince Metternich was ultimately unable to resist. 
Russia and Prussia had almost confederated against Napoleon, 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden was about to join the alliance. 
This mass of hostility, which thus was formed on the shores of the 
Baltic, it was the darling project of England to increase if she 
could, as it rolled along the surface of the continent to the very 
gates of the French capital. The necessary steps to carry her 
policy into effect were instantly adopted by this country, and arms 
and stores were prodigally supplied by us to the Prussians, Swedes, 
and newly raised Hanoverian corps. Our relations of friendship, so 
long suspended with some of the northern powers, were revived, and 
our author, at that time Sir Charles Stewart, was appointed minister, 
in conjunction with Lord Cathcart, at the head quarters of the 
Sovereigns of Russia and Prussia. He was also especially accre- 
dited, as to military matters only, at the Court of Sweden. Its 
important to pause here for a moment, and to observe how little 
there was in the aspect of things at that time to warrant the most 
remote apprehension of that fate, which, in less than a twelve- 
month, fell upon Buonaparte. Curious it is likewise to mark, 
how accident after accident, and chance upon chance arose, to 
contribute to swell the full measure of the load under which the 
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Emperor of France at last sunk a victim. Any thing but patriot- 
em, let it be however observed, any thing but a virtuous adherence 
to principle, any thing but a heroic love of liberty, and a conse- 
quent hatred of tyranny on the part of the allies, formed the 
disposing cause of Napoleon’s ‘Tuin, Without half a million 
sterling from England, the Russian fleet, in the first place, could 
not move an inch. Bernadotte swore by his own grateful and 
aithful heart, that he could not sustain his military operations 
without two millions from the same quarter; and even the mag- 
nificent firm of the Russian and Prussian Sovereigns must decline 
business, unless supplied with a capital, in English money, of two 
millions more. Even with this encouragement, and notwithstand- 
ing the obligations they contracted in consequence, it is ten to one 
that had they foreseen the little amount of spoil which ultimately 
came to their share, a single member of the legitimate confederac 
would have ever crossed the Rhine. It is impossible to believe, 
from the blunders which were committed by the allied armies in 
the beginning of this campaign, that the sovereigns could have all 
acted on the understanding that they were fully committed toa 
permanent and uncompromising war against Napoleon. Man 
things were done, much was left undone, which shewed that, as 
yet, at least, no settled principle of mutual co-operation had been 
agreed on. The desultory and indiscreet operations of the armies 
seemed to result from counsels that were still in a state of suspense, 
as if awaiting some contingency to give them shape and design. 
But here we must be permitted to interrupt our course of observa- 
tion for a moment, to make room for an anecdote, honourable 
alike to the soldier who records as to the soldier who is the subject 
of it; and which also shews, that the confused and vaccillating 
state of the affairs of the allies did not prevent, occasionally, the 
manifestation of individual valour and conduct amongst the troops. 

‘The Emperor ordered a grand review of the troops in camp, near Jauer, 
His Imperial Majesty went along the line, and was received with enthu- 
siasm by the soldiers. Observing a favourable moment, when he was 
surrounded by his general and staff officers, and in front of the troops, his 
Imperial Majesty called Sir Robert Wilson to him, and addressed him in 
the following gracious speech : —‘‘ Sir Robert Wilson, I have duly appre- 
ciated the services, gallantry, and zeal, which have distinguished you 
throughout the war: in testimony of which I have determined to confer 
on you the third class of the Order of St. George ;” and then, as if de- 
sitous of doing it in the most gratifying manner, the Emperor directed 
General Augerausky to take his cross from his neck, and he delivered it 
to Sir Robert Wilson. The gratifying mode, the well-chosen moment, and 
the pride experienced by a British officer in seeing one of his companions 
inarms thus decorated in front of the Imperial army, justify me in re- 
cording this event in my narrative.’—pp. 52—53. 


It is only by allowing that there was a defect in the plan of the 
allies, arising from the causes just hinted at, that we can account 
for the success of Buonaparte in driving his enemies from their 
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itions in the neighbourhood of Bohemia, and finally almost 
ocking them up in a cul de sac on the Austrian frontier. What 
shall we say then of the foresight of the allies, when we find that 
their very existence depended altogether upon the decision which 
Austria, yet only a neutral, should make between them and Buona- 
parte ? Nothing could exceed the anxiety of England at this 
crisis, when Napoleon, having his head quarters at Breslaw ob- 
tained, through Austria, an armistice from the Emperor of Ruasia, 
The conduct of the Russian and Prussian sovereigns with respect 
to the negociations which ensued under the mediation of Austria 
was any thing but creditable to them. They both refused positivel 
to send plenipotentiaries to communicate directly with the Frenc 
authorities; but they were satisfied that ‘‘ negotiators in their be- 
half, but not invested with full powers,” should proceed to a common 
rendezvous, ‘‘ to confer with Prince Metternich and the French 
authorities.” The distinction thus made, however absurd, yet 
sheds some light on the state of indetermination in which the 
allied camp was thrown at that time, because it is exactly such a 
course as belligerents would pursue who secretly wished for peace, 
but who had a strong motive for appearing to oppose it. In the 
meantime the protraction of these conferences gave the princes and 
great officers of the alliance time to think of pleasure as well as 
of business, and as one of those traces of civilization which some- 
times are found to intervene between and soften the rugged scenes 
of war, we quote the following descripton of the course of life pur- 
sued at the head quarters of the sovereigns at Peterswalde and 
Neudorff, and the adjacent villages. 


‘ The quarters of the ambassadors and foreign general officers attached 
to the Sovereigns were always allotted by the staff in those towns or vil- 
lages where the head quarters were established. Marked attention, as to 
accomodation and convenience, was always shown to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s servants, indeed, the general respect and deference with which they 
were always treated, strongly indicated how much value was attached to 
the powerful co-operation of the British government. About ten o'clock 
every morning the Sovereigns had a parade of the guards and troops in the 
cantonment. On these occasions, every effort was made to demonstrate 
the perfect union of the alliance. The Sovereigns wore the uniforms of 
the regiments they had been appointed to in each other’s army; they 
headed those corps of which they were the colonels, in the routine and 
forms of parade; and the staffs of the armies mingled together, as if they 
belonged to one directing head, and had but one impulse. After the at- 
tendance at parade, a levee was usually held for business at the Sovereigns’ 
quarters, and ministers, ambassadors, and officers, transacted such affairs 
as they were charged with. The dinner hour was two, and the Sovereigns 
invariably invited one or more of the ambassadors, ministers, or military 
commissioners to dine with them. Excellent supplies always existed; and 
nothing could be more regular than these repasts. ' 

‘In the head quarters of the Sovereigns more especially at the period 
of the armistice, many of the princes of Germany, and their courtiers and 
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nobles, of the first distinction, belonging to the different potentates, were 
assembled ; resorting, as they now did, to the seat of deliberation and 
war, forevery thing that was valuable or important to them. Many were 
joined by their consorts, and the beauty and attractions of the Princess 
Pauline of Wirtemburg, Madame d’Alopaeus, the Princesses of Courlande, 
and others, deserve to be eloquently described, and, with other anecdotes, 
might prove more intereresting to many than my military narrative. But 
my duty is not to deviate from, but to adhere to, the dry detail of the 
campaign. However, it will be seen from the above that female society of 
tie most perfect description was within our reach ; and its allurements and 
dissipations divided the minds of soldiers and politicians from their more 
severe duties. 

‘ Exercise after dinner, des courses, or parties of pleasure in the neigh- 
bourhood, and reunion in the evening, filled up the period of each day, 
when the army was stationary; and each ambassador or minister, of any 
calibre, kept his own table, and always received a certain number of 
guests. —p. 75, 76. 


It will be remembered by the reader, that the armistice was ra- 
tified on the 4th June, 1813, and was continued from time to time 
until the 10th of August. Wherefore should such a delay have 
taken place? How was it that Austria could not sooner make up 
hermind? The Marquess of Londonderry is most provokingl 
silent as to the history of this most! interesting interval, eriatole 
thoroughly and faithfully understood, must present matter of deep 
importance for history. To all the world it cannot be otherwise 
than obvious, that, in the circumstances in which he was then 
placed, delay was an object of paramount importance to Napoleon. 
They who voluntarily procured that delay, must, beyond all doubt, 
have had a leaning to the cause of that Emperor, for both he and 
his army were in the condition of men, who had but just risen 
from the effects of an exhausting fever, and every instant of repose, 
consequently, was to them a fresh accumulation of strength. The 
allies conducted themselves exactly in such a manner, as that the 
course which they pursued, would suit afterwards with either re- 
lation—a state of hostility, or a state of friendship—with Buona- 
parte. The Austrian monarch who was to give to the other sove- 
reigns the cue, was himself kept in suspense, but he shewed that 
he was ready to adopt the course which circumstances might point 
out as most safe and prudent for himself. At the moment we are 
speaking of, Wellington—so far as was known in Austria—still 
remained within the lines in Portugal. That illustrious chief had 
returned to those lines the year before, it must now be admitted, 
under circumstances that were by no means encouraging ; for, 
after having gained the hard-earned, and, in some respects, acci- 
dental victory of Salamanca,—we say accidental, because a blunder 
of Marmont’s was the immediate cause of the defeat of the French, 
~Wellington proceeded to Madrid without being able to occupy 
that metropolis for any time, and from which he was forced to 
retire amidst the harrassings and threats of the enemy, making 
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forced marches back to Portugal. Here he remained for no incon- 
siderable period in a state of total inactivity. An Austrian, or 
even a Prussian minister having regard merely to these facts, must 
necessarily be impressed with very unfavourable opinions as to the 
future success of the British forces in Spain, and the more so as 
it was now well known, that the French forces were augmented, 
that they were in a more healthy state, and were led by better 
generals than formerly ; and, further, that the strong holds through- 
out Spain were garrisoned by French troops. The supposition, 
then, was a very probable one, that in no little time the arms of 
France would have triumphed over the peninsula, and left not a 
space for the foot of an English soldier upon the whole of its con- 
tinent. Was it any wonder that the counsels of Austria, and, 
through them, the counsels of the allies, were haunted with doubt 
and dismay, and that the whole host of speculators, sovereigns 
and ministers as they were, sought refuge from the apparitions of 
their own fears in procrastination? But in a moment all was 
changed ; Wellington had roused from his lair, and crossing by a 
rapid movement the Ebro, won the field of Vittoria. We presume 
that the news of this victory arrived at the head quarters of the 
allies towards the end of July; we know, at all events, that the 
notice for terminating irrevocably the armistice with Napoleon, was 
given on the part of the allies about the same period. Thus was 
the cabinet, over which Austria as mediatrix presided, then teeming 
with every sordid and selfish calculation, at once broken up. 
Prince Metternich made a point of confidentially communicating a 
few days beforehand to the representative of the English govern- 
ment, the sort of declaration which Austria would make, as if 
Austria had all along made up its mind to join the alliance against 
Buonaparte. If, then, Austria made her decision; if by that 
decision the confederacy against the French emperor was rendered 
effectual to crush him in due time, was it not the duty of a brother 
officer and a countryman, to have conspicuously held up the man 
to whom the glory of producing such inestimable results was due! 
To say the truth, however, the Marquess has not been quite so 
squeamish with respect to another and rather an equivocal member 
of the Alliance,—we mean the Crown Prince of Sweden. The 
conduct of his Royal Highness as it is represented by Lord Lon- 
donderry, appears to us from the very beginning to have been 
controuled by the irregular impulses of a mean and shirking dis- 
position. Bernadotte never cordially entered into a friendly re- 
lation with England, notwithstanding the humiliating lengths 
to which Lord Castlereagh went, in his private communications, 
to conciliate this adopted child of legitimacy. ay: 
The fault, or rather crime, of the Crown Prince was in affecting 
cordiality under the circumstances, and hence it was, that between 
his natural aversion and his pretended regard for England, his 
actions were marked by indecision, vacillation, and gross 1cou- 
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sistency. As illustrative of this conduct, we may mention, that 
when the gift of military stores, sent by the generosity of Great 
Britain, for the service of the Swedes, was boom to shore at Stral- 
sund, the generous Bernadotte would have very quietly allowed 
us not only to pay the expences of the debarkation of those stores, 
but absolutely to discharge the rent of the storehouses in which 
they were temporarily kept in his (Bernadotte’s) own dominions, 
but for the very spirited and praiseworthy remonstrance of Lord 
Londonderry! The Crown Prince, in the meantime, in all the in- 
terviews which our minister had with him, talked, in splendid 
terms, of the deeds which, in conjunction with the Allies, he pledged 
himself at no distant time to eee The royal boaster, who all 

the time, kept at a respectable distance from the theatre of war, 
was in the habit of calling for maps, of evolving them with a ma- 

jestic attitude before his company, and thereupon he would, with a 

most impotent mimicry of political omnipotence, push here and 

there, as his great designs required of him, ancient boundaries and 

time-honoured landmarks with the most elevated indifference; on 

parchment, however,—all on parchment. Now and again London- 

derry, with that eye to business, which never winks in the fore- 

head of a single son of the “‘ country of shopkeepers,” used to pose 

the grandiloquent bravo by some simple proposition—“ I want to 

see your army in motion.” ‘ Ah,” replied the cunning Berna- 

dotte, ‘it is not prudent to collect our masses too early, lest the 

enemy should be aware of our points of concentration.” His 

answers seemed generally to have satisfied our minister, and we are 

not surprised at their being so easily swallowed by him, since they 

were recommended by such condiments as the Prince Royal was, 

according to this authority, capable of combining with them. 


‘Whenever the Prince Royal,’ we are informed by Lord Londonderry, 
‘conversed, it was always with the greatest affability and cordiality. It is 
impossible to resist the fascination of his eloquent expressions, or be in- 
different to his insinuating tone and manner; and when armed, as he 
always is, with a bottle of Eau-de-Cologne in one hand, and a white hand- 
kerchief in the other, inundating every thing lavishly around him with the 
perfume, it requires some hardihood to be quite collected and insensible to 
beautiful phraseology, so as to discover the drift or solidity of the extraor- 
dinary man into whose presence you are at all times admitted, and accosted 
as“ Mon Ami.” ’—>p. 88. 


Now this very specious person, with his white handkerchief, 
appears after all to c a very finished dissembler, as is most une- 
quivocally shewn in some of the pages of Lord Londonderry’s work. 
It seems that the present Duke of Cumberland was extremely anx- 
lous at this time to have a command in some service or another, or, 
a itis more vaguely expressed in this narrative, his Royal High- 
ness ‘was anxious to see the active operations that might take 
place.’ The eagerness of the Duke was mentioned to Bernadotte, 
who at once put an extinguisher upon the ambition of the young 
VOL. XIII, In 
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Prince, by saying, that any nomination to command over such 
troops as received pay from England, must originate with England. 
Lord Londonderry, however, shortly afterwards is thunderstruck 
on being told by the Duke of Cumberland himself, that Bernadotte 
actually pressed upon his Royal Highness the command of all the 
Hanoverian troops in a most urgent manner, and that too within a 
very short period after the Prince Royal had so resolutely stated 
that such appointments must come from England! This conduct 
Lord Londonderry calls “ disingenuous ;” which diplomatic phrase, 
when translated into current language, means, we presume, utterly 
base and hypocritical. Of the two royal personages thus brought 
together, we may observe that Lord Londonderry mentions the 
following very curious, perhaps it may be found instructive, 
anecdote :— 


‘During the stay of the Prince Royal at Mecklenburgh, we had no 
little difficulty as to the etiquette of this small court with the two princes. 
The Prince Royal, as heir to the throne of Sweden, considered that he 
should take the pas. The Duke of Cumberland, most properly and ra- 
tionally, could not brook his blood should give way, at his uncle’s court, 
to Bernadotte, much less did he incline to cede the fair princess who 
presided there. The old Duke of Mecklenburgh, under these circum- 
stances, entreated me to settle some plan for them to get from the saloon 
into the dining room. After some reflection, I proposed that the two ladies 
of rank present, the Princess of Solms and the Landgravine of Darmstadt, 
should go out together, and that the Royal Princes should follow hand in 
hand. This was adopted after considerable difficulty ; but the Duke of 
Cumberland soon assumed his birth rights, and took the first place by the 
Princess; which the Prince Royal not only perceived, but certainly re- 
sented it, by showing extreme ill humour during the dinner.’—p. 91. 

Here is one of those ridiculous situations into which fortune 
loves occasionally to thrust some of the great ones of the world, in 
order, perhaps, to afford a means of consolation to others in their 
comparative state ofinferiority. To our minds, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as well as his compurgator Lord Londonderry, behaved on 
the occasion with egregious silliness. For, in the first place, the 
Royal Duke was a resident in his uncle’s abode, and, from the cit- 
cumstance of relationship to the host, was one of those inmates 
from whom the duties of hospitality were to be expected by a 
stranger guest. In the next place, the laws of precedency gave 
the pas to the Prince of Sweden, and it is utterly ridiculous in a 
man like Lord Londonderry, himself the creature (we speak tt 
with no disrespect,) of conventional regulations, to applaud the 
Duke of Cumberland for not yielding the place of honour to Ber- 
nadotte ; birth is out of the question in such a case, and, if the 
authority which gave Bernadotte the right of precedence, is to be 
set at nought, what becomes of the rank of the Duke of Cumber- 
land himself? But it is most agreeably ludicrous to think of the 
two overgrown children setting out together from the saloon, “hand 
in hand,” too, we suppose, as our first parents marched out of 
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Paradise; and, no doubt, like them also, advancing with “ wan- 
dering steps and slow,” while the “ hastening angel” of the scene, 
Lord Londonderry, caught with either hand the lingering pair, 


‘and to the dining-room 
Led them direct.” 


But to return to Prague, the seat of the conferences. The 10th 
of August was approaching, the day for the termination of the ar- 
mistice. Even yet Napoleon’s existence, as Emperor of the French, 
lay upon the cast of adie; for, notwithstanding all the inauspi- 
cious clouds which ranged themselves on his side of the horizon, 
that Emperor might still have made his peace with the allies. The 
proposals of Austria, which he declined, must not have been of a 
nature so extremely difficult to be assented to, since Caulaincourt 
declared that they met his approbation, and that all he wanted was 
competent authority to close with Metternich at once. In what a 
state of jeopardy, then, was the gigantic plan of England, the pro- 
gress of which even so far had cost her such amazing sacrifices ! 
But the fate of Buonaparte was decided. Austria enrolled herself 
amongst the allies, and afterwards afforded unquestionable evidence 
of the sincerity and cordiality with which she co-operated for the com- 
mon object. It would be scarcely pardonable in us, were we to 
waste time in going over the diary, so minutely furnished to us by 
our author, of the various movements and operations performed by 
the allied armies, with the view of driving the enemy across the 
Elbe in the first instance, and pursuing him,—they scarcely dare yet 
imagine whither. One point, however, merits a little attention, and 
that is the embarrassment which now arose with respect to the in- 
dividual to whom the supreme command of the allied forces should 
be entrusted. The Emperor Alexander was anxious for it, but 
Austria, in consequence of the high authority which she had a right 
toassume amongst the allies, thought that her choice ought to pre- 
vail, and Prince Schwartzenburgh was finally elevated to the rank of 
Generalissimo. Notwithstanding the concentration of all military 
authority in the hands of one person, very little, if any indeed, of 
the good results which we expect from a unity of influence, arose 
for some time from this appointment. The attempt on Dresden, which 
subsequently took place, by the allies, is a reproach on the advanced 
state of modern warfare. The Austriancolumns ofattack, for example, 

toceeded up to the glacis ofthe town, without any breach in it having 
been previously made, and unprovided with ladders, or any other 
implements whatever by which they could possibly make a lodge- 
ment. Again, the hour chosen for approaching the town was 
recisely that which was the most unfavourable to the assailants. 
f the practice of the best generals had not convinced us, certainly 
common sense must have informed us, that the time for advancing 
to arampart should be a time of darkness—arrived at the point of 
attack, the storming party will wait for the light to begin opera- 
tions. This principle, which was never departed from in the Penin- 
2mu2 
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sula but with disastrous consequences to the offensive party—witness 
the repeated stormings of St. Sebastian—was literally reversed 
before Dresden. The assault began late in the evening, the enemy 
had full light to observe the approach of the allied columns, now 
necessarily unable to effect any good purpose in consequence of 
the darkness which involved them, and which, of course, favoured 
the operations of the garrison. It was before Dresden that Moreau, 
the famous French general, who had but recently arrived from 
America and joined the allied forces, was killed by a cannot shot, 
We expected some original account of the unhappy termination of 
this warrior’s career from a brother in arms, but we have been dis- 
appointed, as the only novelty connected with the death of Moreau, 
which proceeds from the pen of Lord Londonderry, is the fact that 
after he received the wound, a groan or an expression of com- 
plaint never passed the “< of Moreau ; and that the instant after 
the fatal shot struck him he tranquilly smoked a cigar. 

There can be no doubt that the defeat of the allies before Dresden 
was attended with greater disasters than their friends have ever 
been willing to avow; at all events that defeat, and the hasty 
retrograde movement which they were forced to make in conse- 
quence, had a wonderful effect in opening the eyes of the sove- 
reigns afresh to the blessings of peace. On what a straw were the 
hopes and wishes of England doomed to rest once more! ‘ From 
the general complexion of affairs,’ says Lord Londonderry, ‘ it 
appeared that if Buonaparte persevered in making propositions, 
there was great probability they would be listened to!’ Then it 
seems that the Emperor of Russia became disgusted that the su- 
preme command was given to an Austrian in preference to himself, 
and Prince Schwartzenburgh informed our author personally that he 
deemed it judicious to act for the present altogether on the defen- 
sive. What a leveller of high boasters and lofty pretenders does 
true history ultimately prove! The whole of this glorious crusade 
against French principles, which the allies took up as a duty; 
which they were ever ready, they said, to make sacrifices to pro- 
mote; nay, which they contracted with England, for a very hand- 
some consideration, to carry on,—this crusade, they were, at any 
instant, ready to break off, and if they did not succeed in bringing 
the war to a premature close, the cause is to be ascribed solely to the 
impracticable obstinacy of Napoleon himself. But the time for the 
developement of that singular man’s destiny had arrived, and every 
event connected with him must contribute to bring it about. The 
allies rallied ; and in several encounters with the French, gained ad- 
vantages which encouraged them to still further and better combined 
exertions, and ultimately produced the victory of Leipsic. Even after 
this success, the harmony of the alliance was in danger of being 
every hour shattered to pieces by the operation of the mean, selfish 
views of the individual powers which composed it. Russia did all 
she could to establish the seat of war in Saxony, in the hope of 
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making that duchy her own spoil. Prussia had a strong interest 
in keeping the war away from Silesia, in order that she might 
recover there her strong holds; and the great aim of Austria was to 
rouse the Tyrolese. Each of the powers wanted to destroy Buona- 
parte, but to destroy him in their own way, and with an exclusive 
view to their own aggrandizement respectively. 

The account of the battle of Leipsic, by the Noble Marquess, 
deserves to be attentively perused, because it is a sober pe none 
of events—a mere collection of items, recording the operations 
connected with the battle; they are given without embellishment, 
or any attempt to produce effect, and resemble very much indeed 
the progress of a real action in the field, which some persons would 
be astonished to find contained so little of the picturesque. An 
anecdote connected with this battle deserves to be mentioned. 
The despatch which brought the account of it to England was, 
as we remember, written by our author, and he now informs us 
that it was penned on a stone in the field of battle. In the next 
place, the copy, we believe the first that arrived in this country, was 
conveyed, at great personal risk, by a Mr. Solby, a Prussian, exten- 
sively connected in England, through the midst of the French armies. 

During the retreat of the French which ensued, it will be 
remembered, that the Polish Prince Poniatowski met his death 
by plunging into the Elster. ‘The Prince,’ observes Lord Lon- 
donderry, ‘urged by what the French call un beau desespoir, was 
drowned in that river; decked, it was said, with brilliants, and too 
heavily charged with coin, fora retreat a la nage.’ The levity of 
the noble writer on the fate of Poniatowski, and the facility with 
which he gives currency to what is evidently no more be a 
calumnious on dit, may be very well pardoned in one who cannot 
comprehend the heroic love of freedom, which would induce such 
a person as Poniatowski to take the only chance—joining the 
French—that was left of rescuing his country from 9 sane 
Would not the Prince have been able effectually to retain his coins 
had he, like other princes of his day, turned traitor to the cause 
which first he had disinterestedly preferred ? 

_ But what astonishes us most of all in the 2ery of this retreat 
is, that whilst Napoleon was retracing the line of his communica- 
tions even towards France, driven by the allies, we find all of a 
sudden that Prince Metternich is carrying on an under current of 
communication with the French Emperor through a Monsieur de St. 
Aignau, and that too without the consent of England; so that 
Metternich was already striving to ain an excuse to shuffle out of 
the war, no doubt well convinced that Russia and Prussia would 
have also retired from it; and then what was to become of England 
and all her generous objects for Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and the 
Bourbons? Like a man holding a lump of fire, our author seems 
to be in a state of painful impatience whilst handling this matter, 
which he at last suffers to fall from his hands with most provoking 
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rapidity. It is certain, however, that so bent were the allies on 
peace, that England was at length compelled to be a party to the 
negotiation ; and it is not now denied, that when Lord Castlereagh 
was sent over to attend the conferences at Chatillon, he was in- 
structed to agree to terms of peace “‘ honourable to France.” Our 
author, with very laudable consistency, expresses his disapproba- 
tion of these conferences, and the breach of principle in which they 
began, and, of course, he was very happy at their failure. The har- 
mony and good humour, however, of all the ministers made the 
time pass very agreeably at Chatillon,—the diplomatists dining with 
each other alternately, and Caulaincourt smuggling, through the 
French advanced posts, the choicest liquors, &c. from Paris, for 
the tables of his brother ministers. What followed the rupture of 
these negotiations need not now be told, as few even of the youngest 
of the present generation are ignorant that, hostilities being re- 
sumed, the allies drove the French to Paris, and decreed that 
Buonaparte should be sent to Elba. Jord Londonderry’s details 
respecting the manceuvres of Napoleon in this last struggle, demand 
the attention of every military man, as exhibiting the most con- 
summate skill in the late Emperor in the art of strategy. One 
personal anecdote, an adventure of Lord Londonderry’s, the cir- 
cumstances of which occurred during the subsequent progress of 
the allies to Paris, must not be omitted. We perhaps regard it 
with greater interest, as being nearly the only trait of the kind with 
which the monotony of the narrative is relieved. 


‘I witnessed here a very interesting, but I fear, unfortunately, too usual 
an occurrence, that took place in the capture of the convoy and enemy's 
baggage, &c. at La Fere Champenoise. Being forward in the Méle, | 
perceived that some Cossacks, most probably from Bashkir, had not only 
secured a French colonel’s caléche and baggage, but one of them had 
seized his wife, whose cries rent the air, and, with the aid of two other 
gallant Tartars, was placing her behind him. I will not detail the frequent 
histories of lawless troops, nor add to these pages instances of barbarity 
which I fear have been too justly given of the conduct of the Russian 
predatory hordes in their march through France ; but I reflect with satis- 
faction, that it was my good fortune to rescue, even for a moment, a lovely 
and most interesting Frenchwoman from the hands of these wild soldiers. 
Being, however, unable to listen to her afflicting details, and not knowing 
in what manner better to place her in security, | ordered my own orderly 
hussar, of the King’s German Legion, to place her for the moment en 
croupe, and carry her to my billet at head-quarters. I was unwilling, and 
indeed could not at that moment leave the field; but consoled myself with 
the thought, that when I returned at night to my quarters, I should receive 
the gratitude of a beautiful creature, and pictured to myself romance con- 
nected with this occurrence. But, alas! how little can we reckon on any 
future event, and how idly do we all build des chdteaux en Espagne! 
fear that my precautions were not so great as I flattered myself they were. 
The distance between the champ de bataille and Fere Champenoise was 
inconsiderable ; the town was in sight; and from the number of officers 
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and troops moving about, | could not imagine my beautiful prisoner would 
be recaptured ; but, sad to relate, either the same Cossacks returned, or 
others more savage and determined, and perceiving my faithful orderly 
bussar and prize, fell upon him, and nearly annihilating him re-seized their 
victim; and although the strictest investigation was made throughout his 
whole army, the Emperor of Russia, to whom | immediately repaired, and 
related the melancholy tale (and who heard it with all that compassion and 
interest it could not fail to inspire), the beautiful and interesting French- 
woman never reappeared again. I drop a veil over the horrible sequel 
which imagination might conjure up, and I took much blame for my 
neglect of a sufficient escort. My hussar crawled to me next morning, 
half dead from ill usage; and his pathetic tale placed me in a state of 
mind scarcely less deplorable.’—pp. 289, 290. 


As the allied armies approached Paris, a letter written by the 
Empress of France to Buonaparte was intercepted. The noble 
Marquess describes it as an unaffected effusion of affection; it 
detailed the impressions made on the Parisians by the reverses 
which the French arms sustained—and it ended with the account 
ofadream, by which the young King of Rome was greatly dis- 
turbed a short time before. The child in his sleep began to cry 
bitterly, and frequently called on his papa. When awoke, he could 
not be prevailed on to give the slightest explanation of the nature 
ofthedream. It is satisfactory to have Lord Londonderry’s testi- 
mony to the laudable conduct of the empress during difficulties 
almost unexampled. With whatever reluctance she first yielded to 
the state reasons, that called for her acquiescence in a marriage 
with Buonaparte, she never remembered that repugnance after- 
wards, but discharged her duties as a wife and mother, ‘ in a manner,’ 
says our author, ‘ that must hand her name down to posterity as 
acharacter of the first order.’ Nothing very novel or interesting 
is related by Lord Londonderry respecting the occupation of 
Paris by the allies, with an account of which the work closes ; but 
he notices an incident which, though apparently trivial, manifests 
ina most striking manner the utter confusion which reigned at the 
time in the Councils of Great Britain. It will be remembered, that 
the Conferences at Chatillon were terminated on the 18th of March, 
up to which day the British Government was willing to treat with 
rance upon terms honourable to the latter, that is to say, upon 
the basis of Napoleon’s keeping the throne. And yet we find that 
upon the 2d of February previously, the Duke of Wellington issued 
‘ proclamation, which distinctly pointed to the restoration of the 
Bourbons! That the English Cabinet resolved originally upon 
the demolition of the imperial throne, and on restoring the Bour- 
bons, there is every reason to believe; and if Lord Castlereagh, at 
Chatillon, consented to a termination of the war upon conditions 
short of these results, he must bave been either intimidated, or 
wheedled into such an agreement by Metternich; and as he was 
compelled to form his resolution hastily, there was not time suffi- 
‘lent to communicate with the Duke of Wellington. What can 
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be clearer, indeed, than that the fall of Napoleon,—speaking of it in 
a human sense—was a work of the merest chance? Our astonish. 
ment at the repetition of the negociations between him and the 
allies, is only exceeded by our wonder that those negociations should 
have as often failed ; sometimes being broken off, no one almost 
knows why. Not one of the sovereigns engaged in the alliance 
ever dreamt, when he first unsheathed the sword, that Paris would 
have been the place where he should return it to its scabbard. At 
every step we almost see a perfect reconciliation on the eve of 
taking place ; and when the catastrophe does at length occur, we 
imagine the whole to be a dream, so little are our senses prepared 
for such an abrupt termination of this singular drama. 

So far as the warlike events of the period to which it relates are 
concerned, this work will be deemed an invaluable contribution to 
the fund of materials out of which the genuine history of this mo- 
mentous war is to be written. We could only wish, that to the 
clear and elaborate details of military operations which it contains, 
Lord Londonderry had added an ample and honest exposition of 
the secret springs and motives of the transactions which he records. 
Much of the knowledge which the noble writer has deliberately 
hid from us, is essential to the just illustration of what he has dis- 
closed. It is a great mistake for official men to leave the filling up 
of histurical pictures to ignorant and incapable hands. By far the 
safest and most prudent course, as it is certainly the simplest, is for 
public servants to leave as little as possible to conjecture ; for they 
may be assured that the truth will never be so bad as what the 
prejudices of mankind will induce them to suppose, in the absence 
of explanation, to have been the conduct of any government. 





Art 1V.—The Fall of Nineveh,a Poem. By Edwin Atherstone, Author 
of a ‘‘ Midsummer Day's Dream,” “The Last Days of Herculaneum,” &c. 
Vol. 11. Containing seven books. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 183). 

Tue first six books of this poem we recollect having read about 

two years ago, when we took leave to ask the author in a friendly 

way, whether, in singing to us the fall of the old City of Nimrod, 
he was not wasting his time and his powers in a very unprofitable 
attempt? He has answered our question by publishing seven 
books more; and as he seems delighted with his labour, and has 
not yet brought the Median army even to the siege, we have no 
idea as to the number of additional cantos which he may still 
choose to send to his printer. If the foe may be kept beating 
about the bush, advancing and retreating, talking and planning, 
looking about for allies, and enjoying at intervals the fresh ait of 
the hills, through seven long books, we dare not say what may 
come to pass before the Assyrian king leaps into the fire, and the 
‘bloody city’ be destroyed. In his poem on Herculaneum, Mr. 
Atherstone, if we rightly remember, assigned to almost every 
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particular rock that issued from the volcano, and to every indi- 
vidual cloud of ashes which fell on the devoted town, a diversified 
effect in doing the work of ruin. It is very clear that his love of 
amplification has led him into similar mistakes in the labour which 
he is now pursuing. Many incidents that are supposed to have 
happened during the siege of Troy, the hostilities aen JEneas 
and Turnus, and the crusade against Jerusalem,—as told by Homer, 
Virgil, and Tasso,—we find faintly imitated in the war against 
Nineveh. To these Mr. Atherstone adds a few of his own inven- 
tion; he cares not how trivial they may be, provided only that 
they swell the number of his lines; and we verily believe that he 
will not reach the catastrophe, until he shall have described every 
lane and alley, every old man and woman, of the ancient rival of 
Babylon. 

With respect to Mr. Atherstone’s versification, we think still, 
as we have said on a former occasion, that it abounds in echoes, 
although subdued, of Miltonic song. We have seen many speci- 
mens of modern blank verse which are inferior to the best passages 
in the poem now before us. In his earlier efforts, our author, 
prompted doubtless by the ambition of his untried wings, was 
more bombastical, if possible, than Robert Montgomery himself. 
He literally roared in verse, as if he had been in an intellectual 
convulsion. 


———- “A meteor, huge 
As the full rounded moon, before their eyes 
Bowls—and round the beetling cliff shakes out 
Thick corruscations :""— 

‘*O’er the coursers’ heads 
A bulky red rock flew, roaring along 
Like cataract, when its tumbled waters boil, 
And heave and foam in their deep bed below.” 


These are but moderate examples uf the stormy language in 
which the gentle Edwin made some of his first essays. But time 
has laid his chastening hand upon our poet’s brow; his tones are 
not yet quite as silvery as those of Nestor, but they have become 
much less astounding than they were, and promise, if he continue 
to versify many years longer, to die away in a gentlemanly quiet 
cadence, which, though not always particularly capable of en- 
gaging the ear of taste, may perhaps not frequently offend it. We 
do not at all hesitate to admit, that Mr. Atherstone is a poet, as 
poets now go. He displays in some passages a fine sensibility to 
the voices which nature, through all her works, is continually 
uttering to the soul of man, if he have but the time and the tem- 
perament to listen to and appreciate them. We fancy that our 
Edwin would have succeeded in pastorals. Lyrics are altogether 
out of his way, for we strongly suspect that he never was in love ; 
and without having been enamoured of some hundred or two of 

ear girls, no man, as we know from Horace and Moore, can, from 
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the lyre, awaken passionate sounds. The epic line also, we should 
have said, was not altogether in our poet’s way; but we must 
nevertheless concede, that, with all his defects, he now and then 
cuts a respectable figure in the council and in the field. Some of 
his speeches are infinitely more pointed than those of Mr. Hume 
or Sir Charles Wetherell; and though his battles are rather 
cloudy and confused, yet they are relieved by episodical digres- 
sions, some of which might bear comparison with any blank-verse 
poem in our language below that of Milton. 

We must ask the reader, in opening Mr. Atherstone’s seventh 
book, to recal fora moment the awful menaces which the inspired 
Elkoshite uttered against Nineveh. ‘ The Lorp hath His way in 
the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of His 
feet.” ‘The shield of His mighty men is made red, the valiant 
men are in scarlet; the chariots shall be with flaming torches in 
the day of his preparation, and the fir trees shall be terribly shaken. 
The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways; they shall seem like torches, they 
shall run likethe lightnings. He shall recount his worthies; they 
shall stumble in their walk; they shall make haste to the wall 
thereof, and the defence shall be pepared. The gates of the 
rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved. And 
her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, tabering upon 
their breasts.” The conclusion of the prophecy is, if possible, still 
more magnificent. ‘* Thy crowned are as the locusts, and thy 
captains as the great grasshoppers, which camp in the hedges in 
the cold day, but when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their 
place is not known where they are. Thy shepherds slumber, 0 
King of Assyria: thy nobles shall dwell in the dust: thy people is 
scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them. ‘There 
is no healing of thy bruise; thy wound is grievous; all that hear 
the bruit of thee shall clap the hands over thee: for upon whom 
hath not thy wickedness passed continually?” These indeed are 
sounds that strike the heart, and bring Nineveh before us in all its 
grandeur and crime, trembling over the abyss into which it was about 
to be hurled by the wrath of the offended Gop. Nothing like the 
mingled sublimity and beauty of these prophetic warnings shall we 
find in Mr. Atherstone’s work: they attach, however, a character 
of importance and interest to the subject he has chosen, and give a 
unity to his design, which is the grand desideratum of an epic poem. 

We have no recollection whatever of the number of battles which 
were won and lost between Arbaces, the commander of the Medes, 
and the Assyrian monarch, in the first six books. The night which 
succeeded the last of those engagements is thus poetically painted 
at the commencement of the present volume. 

‘ Night hangs o’er Nineveh: the winds are still,— 
The rain hath ceased,—the thunders are gone by. 
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From out the rocky, slowly rolling clouds, 
With melancholy eye, the wasted moon 

Looks fitfully. Their arms to the pale light 
Obscurely glimmering, on the lofty walls 
Pace slowly the tired sentinels. But not 
With night comes silence,—for the voice of pain 
Is heard throughout the city,—and the feet 
Unresting of the tenders on the couch. 
O’erwearied with that day of blood and toil, 
Soundly the warriors slumber: but the king 
Rests not,—for of the battle are his thoughts, 
And of the things to come.’—p. 3. 


The picture of the battle-field at night is also skilfully touched. 


‘ Like the dead stillness of the corse 
From the fierce battle resting, gloomily 
Beneath the dim light lay the gory plain. 
Like to the blackened ashes, motionless 
And cold, where late the mighty spirit of fire 
Triumphantly his myriad banners waved,— 
The silent battle-field, a drear obscure, 
Grimly reposed,—shield, helmet, corslet, spear, 
Harness, and broken chariot,—never more 
Their owners’ proud arms in the fight to aid,— 
To the coid moon-beam gleaming.’—p. 7. 


Sardanapalus has risen from his troubled couch to gaze upon 
this chilling scene: the introduction of Huzzab, or Azubah, as Mr. 
Atherstone more metrically calls her, to sooth the anguish of the 
King, is well imagined, and, in the diction, full of tenderness. 


‘In his heart 

The stillness, and the desolation, spake 
With more than trumpet tongue,—thoughts calling up 
Such as, till then, within him never waked :—- 
Motionless, rapt, he stood; and sighs broke forth, 
And heart-heaved groans. Gently, at length, his robe 
Was drawn; and, when he turned to look, behold! 
Azubah stood before him ; and,—with voice 
Mild as the brooding dove,—within her hands 
His hand soft pressing,—her pale cheek and eye 
With tear-drops bright,—after short silence, thus. 
‘Is thy soul troubled,—and shall I not soothe ? 
Shall 1 not sing the songs that thou hast loved ” 
The tales shall I not tell that gladdened thee ? 
Hast thou not triumphed ?—wherefore art thou sad ? 
Go to thy couch; and I the harp will wake 
To gentlest music, that thy wounded mind, 
As with kind balm, shall heal,—and softest songs 
I'll breathe to thee,—that slumber sweet shall fall, 
And lull thy sorrows to forgetfulness.” 

‘ To her the king,—upon her cheek a kiss 
Softly impressing ; ** From thy harp alone, 
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And from thy voice,—if music to my heart 

Could healing bring,—the heavenly charm might flow: 
But all within me now is dark and dread ; 

Mine eye in beauty findeth no delight, 

Nor in sweet sounds mine ear: the bloody field, 
Shouts, groans, and sights of pain, and ghastly death, 
Torture my soul,—and comfort quite shut out: 

And, for the days to come,—o’er them hangs night 
With shapes of terror filled, that from the gloom 
Look out and threaten. Leave me then alone; 
Music, nor soft discourse, for me hath charms,— 
But silence only, and this solitude. 

Go thou unto thy couch,—and visions bright 

To happier scenes thy gentle spirit bear.” ’—pp. 7—9. 


The King consults an astrologer, whose obscure answers afford 
no satisfaction to his soul. The entreaties of the fair Azubah, and 
the counsel of his minister, the prudent Salamenes, induce him to 
offer to, what he calls, the rebellious armies, time to bury the slain, 
and also an amnesty if they would submit to his authority, and 
surrender into his hands, alive or dead, Arbaces and the priest 
Belesis. The royal messenger, Nebaioth, appears before the Median 
chieftains, who had already debated in the old Homeric way upon 
a variety of plans for peace or war. Upon proclaiming to the as- 
sembled hosts the proposals with which he was charged, he was re- 
ceived with tumultuous expressions of the fiercest anger. Mr. 
Atherstone has, we think, been particularly successful in depicting 
the effect which the words of the herald produced upon the three 
hundred thousand warriors by whom he was surrounded. 


‘ As when, at sultry noon, the thunderous clouds, 
Dark, motionless, and silent, threatening hang,— 
No wind is felt, and not a sound is heard,— 

If then th’ etherial bolt, with sudden glance, 

The black mass fire,—out roars the awful peal,— 
Cloud calls to cloud,—air quivers, and earth shakes,— 
Even so,—dark lowering, with amazement mute,— 

His vehement words to hear, the multitude 

Stood motionless,—even so at once out burst 

On that dead stillness the tremendous shout. 

A thousand swords leaped forth,—ten thousand tongues, 
With dreadful accents, for the Assyrian’s blood 

Called out. Like waters that their mounds have burst,— 
In rushed the vengeful throng. Nebaioth saw,— 

He thought death coming,—and was proud to die: 

His left arm stretching forth, to heaven he looked, 

And, with a smile, invited them to strike. 

‘ But,—as when loudest roars the hurricane,— 
When pines bow down, and stubborn oaks are rent,— 
With yet a louder voice the thunder god 
From the opening cloud doth call, -- so, o’er the din 
Of furious myriads, the tremendous shout 
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Rose of Arbaces. With the speed of thought, 
Behind Nebaioth leaping,—his huge shield, 

To guard him, he thrust forth, and, with raised sword, 
Death threatened on the dastard who dared strike. 
Belesis too, and Abdolonimus, 

And every captain,—from their leader’s eye 

The generous fervour catching,—called aloud, 

And bade the soldiers back. Wild hubbub reigned. 
Like ravencus wolves, whom from their slaughtered prey 
The lion drives,—so raged the frantic host. 

But the terrific weapon of their chief 

To tempt none ventured; and his angry voice 

Into their hearts struck terror. When, at length, 
The storm was sinking,—-in the sheath his sword 
Arbaces thrust,—and to the heralds said : 

“ Proclaim ye silence now, that all may hear: 
And, when there shall be stillness, take ye then 
The herald of the king —and unto all 

Let him this thing make known ; and let no man 
His hand uplift to harm him,—for, if God 

In this great enterprise do lead us on, 

What arm can touch us? Surely a great shame 
Had fallen upon us had this blood been shed.” 

‘ Then, as he bade, the heralds made proclaim : 
And, when the noise was hushed, and, with loud voice, 
The herald of the king through all the host 
His mission had made known,—then thus again 
Arbaces, to Nebaioth turning, spake : 

‘“‘ What thou hast seen and heard, that to the king 
Tell faithfully,—so shall our trust in Heaven, 
And in ourselves, to all be manifest ; 
And, of his strength, and ours, in juster scales 
He may the issue weigh. But he is proud, 
Fierce, headlong, boastful,—nor will wisdom learn, 
Nor charity, nor justice,—but more deep 
In guilt and foolishness, headlong will rush, 
And in the foul flood perish! On his head 
The bloody price might we not also put ?— 
That bid him ponder. For thyself, one word 
Of counsel lastly hear. With speech o’erbold, 
Twice our impetuous soldiers hast thou chafed ;— 
The third time tempt them not, lest not, as now, 
Unharmed thou leave us; and, even now, with haste 
| warn thee, go, —for, like to lions caged, 
Fiercely they glare upon thee.” 

‘ Speaking thus, — 
Nor time for answer leaving,—toward his horse 
He led Nebaioth; and two heralds charged 
Untouched from out the press to lead him forth : 
Then with Belesis and the Arabian king 
Briefly conferred ; and to the capta‘ns cried. 
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‘«« Gather ye now your squadrons in array 
Of battle,—lest, at our bold words incensed, 
Even though the day decline, the furious king 
May rush upon us.” At his word outspake 
The signal trumpets,—and the standards high 
Were lifted,—and for combat all prepared.’-—pp. 51—54. 


There is, perhaps, a tinge of Mr. Atherstone’s early disposition 
to bombast, to be traced by nice criticism through these lines ; but 
it cannot be questioned that they exhibit the possession of no in- 
considerable poetic power. 

Sardanapalus, who, with his ten hundred thousand fighting men, 
—a tolerably good number by the way, considering the statistics of 
Assyria, anno mundi 3200, or thereabouts,—was encamped beyond 
the walls of Nineveh, receives the answer of the rebel hosts with 
fury, and both armies burn for the contest. Morning rises, and 
the din of preparation is heard in either camp. The march of the 
Assyrian host in advance upon the enemy is gorgeously described. 
On the other side the Medes hold to their ground in firm array, and 
preliminaries being arranged, Arbaces obtains an interview with 
the king. We hardly know of what politics we are at present, 
for there is such a singular determination in this ministry of ours 
to trample down the banners of every party, and to act for the 
public good alone, that we should not be surprised if they would 
sometimes side with the radicals, sometimes with the Tories, 
sometimes with the Whigs. Had we lived in the days of Sarda- 
napalus, however, which we bless the stars was not the case, as 
we should not then have had the felicity of reviewing this poem, 
we should, undoubtedly, have been in the rebellious camp of 
Arbaces. He was a noble, brave, considerate warrior, a capital 
fellow for leading a host of insurgents. There is nothing very 
new in the idea of his attempting alone to confer with the king, 
with the view of averting further hostilities. But the reader will, 
perhaps, admit that it is worth his while to look at the glowing and 
picturesque verses in which Mr. Athersone relates this parley. 

‘ Meantime, 
The coming of their enemy renowned 
Through all th’ Assyrian squadrons was made known: 
And death the doom proclaimed on him whose hand 
Against him should be lifted. Every eye 
For his approach was greedy,—so his deeds 
Had made him glorious,—every tongue was mute. 
Upon a gentle mound, o’er all the plain 
Conspicuous, in his chariot sat the king: 
His nobles and chief captains, on their spears 
Leaning, stood nigh, and o’er the plain looked out: 
Nor long awaited. Soon a glittering car 
Outshooting from the hostile ranks was seen. 
Like to a meteor o’er a swampy vale, 
Swiftly and smoothly gliding, on it burned. 
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A hun of expectation through the host, 

As it drew near, arose; and every eye 

To view the heroic Mede strained anxiously. 
Him to conduct, th’ attendant heralds then 
Went forth ; and, as they went, their trumpets blew. 
Arrived,—from out his car Arbaces leaped ; 

And through the gazing ranks,—with steadfast brow, 
And lightning eye, to this side and to that 
Alternate glancing,—walked. In his right hand 
A ponderous lance he bore ; his golden shield 
Rehind him hung; his sword was on his thigh. 
Mighty and dreadless as a battle-god, 

To every eye he seemed : his ardent face, 

On the beholder turned, like fire shone out,— 
Fearfully beautiful. From far beheld, 

Above the glittering ranks his snow-white plume, 
Like some sea bird upon the sparkling waves, 
Majestically sailed. Him, drawing nigh, 

The king beheld ; and in his bosom felt 

Envy, and admiration,—not with awe 
Mysterious quite unmixed, though unavowed, 
And instantly shook off. To anger next, 

And fierce disdain, his haughty heart awoke, 
As, in his presence now, all unabashed, 

With look imperial the lofty Mede 

To him, as to an equal, proudly bowed ; 

And to his chiefs not less,—with rapid eye 
Glancing on all.’-—pp. 70—72. 


Among the faults of versification which we have to charge 
against Mr. Atherstone, we apprehend he must himself acknow- 
ledge that his accentuation is often very peculiar. If he bea 
Scotchman he may, perhaps, plead his privilege to pronounce 
English words in any outlandish way that may best suit the con- 
formation of his organs of speech. In the passage just quoted, there 
is only one instance of the licence which he claims in this respect : 


‘ With look imperial the lofty Mede.’ 


Here, in order to make out the metre, we must pronounce 
“imperial” imperial, dividing into four syllables a word which, at 
this side of the Grampians, is usually pronounced as if it consisted 
only of three. ‘‘ Vehemently” is also sometimes to be read with 
the accent on the second syllable, to suit Mr. Atherstone’s taste in 
elocution ; and, above all things, our dialectician seems to think it 
‘great beauty in writing to terminate his lines not only with an 
adverb, but very frequently with one favourite adverb, which is 
neither more nor less than that horrid word “ utterly.” We have 
hot taken the trouble to count the number of lines which are thus 
musically ended ; but we guess that they are not many under a 
hundred in the seven books now before us. 

In most of his battle scenes, we regret to say, Mr. Atherstone 
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appears to us to have failed. They are indistinct, monotonous, and 
feeble imitations of Homer’s general or personal combats; they 
evince no trace of that genius for which, in other parts of his poem 
we are inclined to give Mr. Atherstone credit. For what purpose. 
except as convenient ay. iy of the metre, he has introduced such 
names as Jerimoth, Menahem, Rabsaris, Nehushta, and, above all, 
Jehoshaphat, we are at a loss to conjecture. It is amusing to 
observe how often the first and last of these melodious sounds 
come together. 
‘« Haste! turn your steeds, upon Jehoshaphat 
Drive,—and shout out aloud, that Jerimoth 
May hear us, and turn back.” ’—p. 85. 
* * * * * 
‘ By fiery Jerimoth, 
And fierce Jehoshaphat, unequal pressed.’—p. 87 
* * « 


+ * 


‘ Him,—’gainst Jehoshaphat and Jerimoth 
Hasting—Arbaces called.’—p. 89. 


In short, Tom and Jerry were not more inseparable companions 
than Jehos-haphat and Jerry Moth, although at opposite sides in 
the combat. If we could get over the ludicrous associations of his 
name, we might, however, admire his heroism. He is the Tancred 
of the war, as the following scene, closely imitated from Tasso, 


will shew :— 

‘But Jerimoth, the while,— 
Though long the fire of battle raged around, ~ 
As in a deep sleep lay; nor, when to sense 
Slowly returning, did he well as yet 
The fight remember: a faint sound of wheels 
Rushing,—a tramp of steeds was in his ear: 
And in his brain disjointed images, 
Like clouds first forming in a vacant sky, 
Gathered, and grew to shape :—a strife of hosts 
He saw,—chariots, and horsemen,—flight, pursuit,— 
Victors, and vanquished,—and he inly said, 
“Ttisadream.” But on his face the air 
Blew freshening ; and his thoughts, though dimly yet, 
Brought back the past; and then again he said, 
“Yet no! I dream not,—feel I not the shaft 
Still rankling in me?” Musing thus, his eyes 
He opened,—and the darkness passed away. 
Within Meshullam’s arms he found himself,— 
And in his chariot borne. His feeble head 
From the steel pillow raising, wildly then 
Around he looked,—and, far behind him, saw 
The battle’s stormy ocean,—and, before, 
The imperial city. With faint utterance then, 
To turn the steeds he cried,—and instantly 
The battle seek again: but from his mouth, 
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Even while he spake, out gushed a stream of gore ; 
And, forward sliding, in the car he sank,— 

And, as the swoon came o’er him, inly said, 

“« Never again to battle shalt thou go! 

The hand of death hath touched thee! Rise oh God! 
Confound the rebel, and the city save !” 

‘Him, deathlike as he lay, Meshullam raised ; 
And from him wiped the gore; and on his breast 
The corslet slackened. By a streamlet now 
Arrived,—and underneath a spreading oak,— 

The steeds Meshullam and his charioteer 
Secured; and on the earth, with gentle hands, 
The wounded warrior laid. The armour soon 
From his lax limbs they took ; and oft his face 
With the cool water sprinkled. He with sighs 
Deep, and convulsive quiverings far between, 

To sense at length returned; and, his dim eyes 
Unclosing, saw above the fresh green light, 

And ether’s deep blue through the restless boughs 
Fitfully gleaming: but the gentle voice 

Of wind-stirred leaves, or the swift streamlet’s rush, 
Heard not ; for, like a tempest far away, 

The conflict roared, and to all softer sound 

The ear made deaf. Upon his elbow now 

Slowly uprising, toward the field he looked ; 
Then, groaning, bowed his head,—for in his back 
He felt the rankling shaft,—and to the fight 
Knew that return was hopeless.’ 


Imitation though it be in almost every idea, nevertheless the 
passage is a pretty one; and we must say, that upon coming to it 
after our eyes were dimmed and our brains almost knocked fairly 
out by the eternal clashing of swords, and shields, and barbarous 
names, we beheld something of that ‘ fresh green light,’ of which 
our poet speaks, Not that he has omitted to intersperse the vicis- 
situdes of the bloody field with similes after the fashion of the 
lliad. If the expression were not vulgar, we should say, that 
tropes of this class were as ‘‘ plenty as blackberries,” in the ‘ Fall 
of Nineveh.’ Clouds and waves, thunder and lightning, wolves, 
dogs, lions, rhinoceroses, and earthquakes; every thing grand in 
heaven, or fierce on earth, is brought in by way of figure to relieve 
the clamour of the fray. Passing over the engagements of the 
uinor gods, we shall confine ourselves to that which took place be- 
tween the two leaders, and which, as will be seen, concludes in a 
very puerile way. 


‘ Even to the monarch’s car 
Now reached he,—and Assyria’s doom to seal 
That moment hoped,—for, him in fight to shun 
Longer disdaining,—from his chariot leap’d 
The furious king,—and arm to arm opposed, 
VOL. XIII, 29 N 
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The battle dared. Then,—had not Heaven forbid,— 
To the proud monarch brief had been the date ; 

For, ere his foot descending touched the earth, 

Upon him at a bound on-springing fierce 

His terrible enemy flew,—and, in one blow 

His strength collecting, drove the hissing steel. 

‘ As when the thunder-bolt descending strikes 
Some lofty tower,—then, earth-ward glancing, sinks, 
And is beheld no more,—in silent. awe . 

Breathless and fixed, the multitude look on,~— 
And, if, from fate preserved, upon its base 

The mighty wall shall stand,—or if to earth 

In pond’rous ruin crumble,—a brief space 

In anxious doubt await,—even so, that stroke 
Terrific seeing,—in mute horror stood 

The Assyrian host, and direst issue feared, 

Like lightning fell the sword,—from off the shield 
Like lightning glanced,—flat on the brazen wheel 
Clashed,—in a cloud of sparkling shivers flew,— 
And, like spent lightning, sank, and disappeared. 

‘The awe-struck Mede,—Heaven’s own immediate hand 

Believing manifest,—against the king, 

Protected thus, his arm no more would lift; 

But,—on him for an instant gazing stern,— 

Thus spake: ‘* Not yet thy hour, proud king, is come,— 
Nor to this hand, perchance, thy fate is given. 

As little unto thine my destiny,— 

Nor this my day to fall.” So he; then turned,— 

And through the astonished host, with fearless look, 

His backward path ’gan take. Nor they awhile, 

His course opposed,—but to the monarch looked, 
Command awaiting. He, surprised and awed,— 

As at his feet the earth had opened wide 

And bar ned him not,--an instant speechless stood.’--pp.126--128. 


The fact was, it would have been inconvenient for Mr. Atherstone’s 
purposes to terminate this encounter by any thing short of a miracle. 
Accordingly, the two warriors, after being hotly engaged, gape at 
each other, one stands stock still while his adversary walks quietly 
away. At length Sardanapalus, who after all, was in truth a very 
different sort of a king from the effeminate, cowardly, being he is 
very commonly supposed to have been, bethinks himself that this 
easy escape of the Mede is rather too bad, and he orders him to be 
pursued. Arbaces, as might have been foreseen, though despe- 
rately wounded, hops into a chariot, and runs away helter skelter. 
The rumour spread that he was killed, and it went rather hard 
with the Medes, when one of their own body, practising a little 
stratagem, introduced himself and a few followers among the As- 
syrian combatants, and shouting that the Bactrians were approach- 
ing at the other side to take possession of Nineveh, induced the 
king to order his forces thither for its protection. The Medes took 
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very good care not to — the enemy, and retreated quietly to 
their mountains. The Assyrians soon found out the deception, but 
the darkness of night forbade their return to the field. 

We cannot resist the temptation that is upon us to transcribe the 
description which Mr. Atherstone gives of the march of the Medes 
after they overtook their wounded chieftain. The pictures of the 
wounded warrior in the cave, and the distant tents and city are 
beautiful and soothing after the turmoil of the battle. 


‘All night, in silent, slow, and gloomy march, 
The sorrowing Medes their weary way pursued. 
Upon a litter borne, their mighty chief, 

Weak as an infant now, unto the heavens 

His clear and bloodless eye for ever turned,— 
His parched and tremulous lip, as with the Gods 
In vision conimuning, and of their ways, 

Dark and mysterious, with a troubled mind, 
Awfully questioning : nor from him came 

Token whatever of that agony 

Which on him preyed,—nor any word he spake. 
Dumah, his loved physician, by his side 
Unwearied walked ; and, ever and anon, 

His fevered lips, with juice expressed of fruits, 
Cooling and grateful, moistened. All the night, 
The wearied, silent foot, slow winding on,— 

The patient camels toiling ‘neath their loads,— 
The jaded steeds, low hanging their dull heads,— 
The drooping rider and the charioteer, -- 

In mournful silence all,—like pageant dark 

Of dreary dream,—o’er the dusk plain moved on. 

‘ But, when upon the dull and leaden sky 
The cheerful sun his liquid gold ‘gan fling,— 
Then,—customed worship offering first,—with food, 
And drink, and respite brief from toil,—their limbs 
They strengthened, and their drooping hearts revived. 
Their journey then renewed ; and, ere the morn 
One half was wasted, to their mountain holds, 

With gladdened spirits, reached. The dells among, 
And pleasant valleys, of the middle heights, — 

Their tents then pitched they: but the caverns some 
Of living rock chose rather, —where, disturbed, 

Lion, or tiger, or hyena grim, 

From his ancestral den of ages past, 

At their approach withdrew. Here, now secure, 

With food themselves and wearied steeds they cheered ; 
Each, as he listed then, for sweet repose 

His jaded limbs outstretched,—and, while the sun 
From heaven’s height his loud summons o’er half earth 
To life and labour sent, throughout the camp 

Sleep reigned, and silence,—as the solitude 

In its long trance of ages rested still. 

‘Within a dark, and cool, and spacious cave, 

2N2 
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The wounded leader his sick chamber found. 

Far in its depths, a gently flowing stream,— 
Cold, diamond-bright,—with dreamy whisperings, 
Morn, noon, and night, the echoing cavern filled. 
Before its mouth, a cedar broad and high 

Stood sentry,—and, with giant arms outspread, 
The fierce sun kept aloof,—nor, save at hour 

Of dewy morn, while yet his face with smiles 

Was radiant only, and a youthful joy, 

His fiery foot admitted. All the day, 

With the unresting breeze a soft discourse 
Mysterious the slow waving branches held, -— 

And many a deep sigh breathed, and many a sound 
Harmonious, as of voices far away. 

The song of leaves and waters to the chief 

Visions of youth and joyous infancy 

In long day dreamings brought, that o’er his soul 
A healing balm diffused,—and the mad throbs 
Of his vexed heart to gentler rage subdued. 

‘ Grievous, and many, were his wounds ;—the arm 
Strong erewhile as the bar of tempered steel, 

Now, like that steel beneath the furnace blast, 
Strengthless and soft became. Beside his couch 
Dumah, with friendly care that slumbered not, 
Still day and night his watch unwearied kept ; 
Nor of th’ event could judge, nor dared predict. 

‘ His wounded friend first tended, and with words 
Of hope and high expectance still consoled,— 
Belesis to the mountain’s summit now, 

Apart unto his gods to pray, went up. 

Then, having prayed, arose; and, looking forth, 

Bright in the sun the towering city saw,— 

The plain beneath with white tents numberless,— 

The restless flash of chariots, and of arms,— 

And, as he looked, his heart within him burned, -- 

And, toward the walls his arms uplifting high, 

With voice prophetic her approaching fate,— 
Suspended, not revoked,—he still denounced,— 

And in the promise given confided still.'—pp. 135—138. 


This highly poetical passage forms the commencement of the 
tenth book. The remainder of that book, as well as the three 
books which follow it, fill up in various ways the time which was 
necessary to restore Arbaces to health after the exhaustion which 
he suffers from his wounds. 

_The mission of two spies, secundum artem, to the camp of the 
king,—an attempt to assassinate him,—a night attack by the Medes 
which is defeated “ utterly,”—and the introduction of the Bactran 
auxiliaries upon the scene, serve, with numerous debates, to afford 
materials for a good deal of prosing narrative, mingled, however, 
now and then with nervous and brilliant strains of poesy, some of 
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them not inferior to that which we have just quoted. The follow- 
ing picture, for instance, taken from the night battle, would, we 
think, be a magnificent work, if it were realized to the eye by the 
genius of Martin. 

* So Salamenes ; and to him the king,— 
Breathless awhile, and leaning on his sword,— 
Patient attention gave: then cried, “ away !— 
Haste! get thee gone! and with what force soe’er 
Thou canst: but not from battle now, be sure, 
Will I withdraw the soldiers,—for their hearts 
Are fire,—and every nerve is strong as steel. 

If we fight darkling,—doth not even as we 

The enemy ?—But, by the mighty Bel! 

We will a watch-fire kindle, that the field 

Shall light,—and burn not like a reed away! 

The wind is from the north,—the flame and smoke 
Will pass—Ho ! —fire the forest on the right,— 
The cedar and the pine! Take every man 

His flaming torch,—and we ere long will make 

A new sun rise,—a night~sun of our own.” 

‘ With shouts of gladness, when the monarch ceased, 

Rushed thousands to the work. Then hastily, 

His task to accomplish, Salamenes went,— 

Nor more to sway the headlong monarch strove. 
But, as he walked, a frequent glance behind 

On that strange battle cast he,—rock and dell 

In lurid splendour,—and the raging hosts, 

Like fiery foam on a dark sea of hell, 

Tossing and working. From the plain anon,— 
Shaking their torches,—shouting franticly,— 
Toward the cedar forest, and the pine, 

Thousands rush onward. A thin vapour mounts,— 
A low flame gathers,—rises,— smoke, like clouds 
That bring the tempest, all the forest top 

In darkness wraps :—a moaning sound is heard,— 
A crackling and a hiss :—bursts here and there 

A sheet of flame,—and sinks,—and bursts anew. 

‘ With roar incessant as of storm-vexed deeps,— 
In mighty volumes streaming to the clouds,— - 
Goes up at length the universal blaze. 

The sky, like to a fiery ocean, flames : 
Mountain and plain, far as the eye can reach, 
The camps,—the battle,—as beneath the sun, 
Shine out distinct. Terrific is the din:— 
The thunder-roaring of the flames,—the crash 
Of branch and giant trunk,—the roll and jar 
Of rocks descending,—and the ceaseless clang 
Of armour, and the shoutings of the hosts,— 
Horribly mingling to the heavens go up. 

‘The watchmen on the distant city walls 
That uproar hear,—and in the sky amazed 
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The wond’rous splendour see. With crowds anon 
The eastern wall is thronged ;—and, till the morn, 
Marvelling they stand,—and of the issue fear.’—pp. 192--195. 


Of a different hue, though, perhaps, equally gorgeous, is the de- 
scription of the king’s return to Nineveh after this victory, and of 
his reception by the queen. 


‘ Great was the glory of Assyria’s king, 
As, to the city of his majesty, 
Triumphant o’er his enemies he went. 
To sound of warlike instruments, two days, 
In slow, proud, march, moved on the host,—two nights 
Upon the plain they feasted, and reposed. 
But, on the third morn,—when the warrior sun, 
Victor o’er night and darkness riding forth, 
His banner clouds in the orient bade uplift,— 
Then,—splendid upon earth as he in heaven,— 
Sardanapalus, with his glittering train, 
Triumphal entrance in great Nineveh, 
The glad, expecting city, rose to make, 
‘On sight more gorgeous never sun looked down. 
A myriad gonfalons of bright hue streamed,— 
A myriad silver trumpets spake to heaven :— 
Blazed the bright chariots,—the gold spangled steeds 
Beneath their flaming riders proudly trode ;— 
Flashed helm, and shield of gold, and dazzling mail,— 
And, with unnumbered martial instruments 
Accompanied,—unto the mighty Bel, 
And to Sardanapalus, king of kings, 
Triumphal hymns the host together sang. 
‘ Her brazen gates wide flung the city then,— 
And on the plain, with acclamations loud 
The conqueror hailing, countless multitudes, 
Dense thronging, poured,—and on her walls the throngs 
Expecting stood,—and on her lofty towers. 
Assyria’s damsels there, and peerless dames,— 
Like tulip beds, in richest vesture clad, 
Made sunshine seem more bright,—and, to the breath 
Of the sweet south, a sweeter fragrance breathed. 
‘ But,—beautiful amidst the beautiful,— 
Amid a bright heaven the one brightest star,— 
Assyria’s goddess queen, in regal state 
Magnificent,—to pomp imparting grace,— 
To triumph majesty,—her lord to meet, 
From the great central eastern gate came forth. 
High throned upon a car, with gold and gems 
Refulgent, slowly rode she, Diamond wreaths, 
Amid her ebon locks luxuriant, gleamed, 
Like heaven’s lamps through the dark : her ample robe, 
Sky-hued, like to a waving sapphire glowed ; 
And round one graceful shoulder wreathed,—one arm 
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Of rose-tinged snow,—a web-like drapery, 

Bright as a ruby streak of morning, hung. 

Beneath her swelling bosom,—chastely warm,— 

A golden zone, with priceless gems thick starred, 

Flashed gentle lightnings. The unresting fire 

Of diamond, and the ruby’s burning glow, 

With the pure sapphire’s gentle beam mixed there : 

The flamy topaz, with the emerald cool, 

Like sunshine dappling the spring meadows, played: 

Gold was the clasp, and diamond. Bracelets light, 

Of emerald, and diamond, and gold, 

On each fine tapered, pearly wrist she wore : 

And, round her pillared neck majestical, 

A slender chain of diamond,- the weight 

Sustaining of one priceless diamond, 

Like dawn faint blushing, radiant as the morn, 

That on her creamy bosom,—like a spark 

Of sun-tire on rich pearl embedded,—lay. 

With graceful ease, and perfect dignity, 

Yet womanly softness,—like a shape of heaven, 

In majesty of beauty, —pale, serene,— 

With eye oft downcast, yet with swelling heart 

Proudly exultant,—on her gorgeous seat 

Reclined, of ‘Tyrian purple, golden fringed,— 

Of all eyes mutely worshipped, she rode on. 

So, when, victorious o'er the giant bruod, 

Back to Olympus came the Thunderer,— 

Imperial Juno,—on her golden car, 

By clouds of fire upborne,—with smile of love, 

Her lord to meet,—and ether-brightening brow,-— 

Through heaven’s wide opened portals proudly rode. 
‘ In shining cars, behind Assyria’s queen, 

The sons and daughters also of the king, 

To grace the triumph of the conqueror came. 

‘ He in his blazing chariot, like a god, 
Exulting rode. His helm and mail laid by,— 
The sunlike crown upon his head,—in robes 
Attired, that like one waving gem appeared,— 
Amid the thunder of applauding hosts, 

Onward he came. His coursers’ arching necks 
With gems and gold were hung ;—and, far before, 
Behind, and round his chariot,—glittering bright 
With gold and gems, like a phosphoric sea, — 
His choicest captains, and his royal guard, 

On their proud treading steeds rode gallantly. 

‘ The chariot of the queen at hand beheld, — 
To right and left disparting, ample space 
In midst the horsemen left. Low bowed each head, 
As the bright vision passed,—and silence deep 
Of admiration weighed upon all lips. 
But, when the royal chariots, meeting, paused,— 
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Then first, with blushing cheek, stood up the queen, 
And welcome proud unto the conqueror gave. 
‘ All day upon the plain the sound was heard,— 
And in the city,—of wild revelry : 
And in the palace of the king all night 
Was mirth and banquetting. But there the queen 
Sat not,—for in his heart the king grew bold: 
He drank the grape juice unto drunkenness,— 
And called his concubines,—and all the night, 
As in the times gone by, held revelry,— 
And all his good resolves forgot,—and all 
The prophet’s warnings,—and at danger mocked.’— 
pp. 209—214, 


How those warnings were at the appointed period accomplished, 
Mr. Atherstone as yet saith not. We must wait to see his remain- 
ing books before we offer any opinion upon his chances of success, 
We certainly think that he has improved materially in the tone of his 
composition. He has risen to a higher strain, and may, eventually, 
if he catch but a beam of inspiration from the grand menaces of 
the Elkoshite, prevail upon the public to think that he has done 
something worthy to be remembered. 





Art. V.— Popular Summary of Vaccination, with reference to its efficacy 
and probable cause of failure, as suggested by extensive practical 
experience. By John Marshall, Esq. M. R.C.S., District Vaccinator 
to the National Vaccine Establishment. 8vo. pp. 96. London: T. 
and G. Underwood. 1830. 


NoruincG can be more timely than this excellent work. What 
with audacious quacks in the very sanctuary of the medical pro- 
fession,—what with ignorant and presumptuous persons in parlia- 
ment, who, just for a diversion, a party freak, or under the morbid 
influence of one of Bellamy’s luxurious made dishes, uttered their 
unconscious phillipic against the Cow Pock, vaccination was well 
nigh undergoing a condemnation, from which the most frightful 
results were to be anticipated. 

Against the thousand objections of scepticism, of ignorance, of 
perverted ingenuity, we set the evidence of Mr. Marshall as per- 
fectly decisive. This gentleman has been for upwards of a quarter 
of a century a District Vaccinator, and his testimony amounts, in 
a few words, to this,—that Vaccination, when duly performed, is a 
perfect guarantee against the invasion of the small pox. This is 
conclusive. Twenty-five years’ experience, and a sensible, en- 
lightened mind, against the Reading-made-easy tyros, who began 
the book of nature only yesterday, are fearful odds. 

We always believed that the failures which were ascribed to 
the cow pock, as a remedy against that dreadful malady the 
small pox, arose from the negligent manner in which vaccination 
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was perfurmed. It was distinctly shewn, even in Jenner’s own 
time, that this was the case; and when we know that numerous 
examples occur, in which the symptoms, to ail appearance of cow 
pock, take place, without the genuine disease itself being present, 
can we wonder that so many instances of what is called the failure 
of cow pock should be enumerated? There is one fact which, 
we think, ought to set disputes on this point at rest,—namely, 
that of those patients admitted into the Small-pox Hospital, 
who have been omnes wy 4 vaccinated, not one was vacci- 
nated by the officers of the Vaccine Institution, a fact, which 
goes almost the whole length of proving that where the operation 
for communicating the cow-pock is executed with due care, it will 
prove an infallible security against small-pox. Mr. Marshall adds, 
that a spurious pock is in existence in this country, which will 
produce some of the characters of the true disease ; will raise pus- 
tules, and cause depressions, but which has proved to be useless as 
a protection. The true virus, in the infancy of the discovery, was 
found in cows in fourteen counties in England, although now it is 
very rarely, if ever, detected in these animals. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that the peculiar properties of this virus are of such a 
nature as to allow of no alarm to be felt in consequence of the mo- 
dern scarcity of the pock amongst the cows, because, to use the 
language of the last Report of the Vaccine Board, ‘‘ the virus does 
not appear to be weakened or deteriorated by transmission through 
any number of subjects, in the course of any number of years.” 
In point of fact, the vaccine virus, which, at the present moment, 
supplies the whole world with a safeguard against small-pox, owes 
its origin to a very inconsiderable portion, which was drawn from 
a single cow, just thirty years ago, by Dr. Pearson. Mr. Marshall’s 
History of Vaccination contains many curious and novel facts, 
Amongst the latter, we may mention, is to be found a statement for 
which we were certainly unprepared, namely, that vaccination was 
first tried by a Mr. Jesty, in the isle of Purbeck, nearly thirty years 
before the time of Jenner. 
_ Our author maintains, in addition, that the cow-pock having duly 
influenced the system, exercises for all time to come a wholesome 
power over it; strengthening the body, and rendering it less liable 
to the invasion of disease, or more capable of supporting an attack 
should disease occur. The popular notion that periodical re-vacei- 
nation is essential, Mr. Marshall treats as unworthy of science ; 
however, with great good sense and propriety, he suggests, that as 
re-vaccination is attended with no possible danger, and with cer- 
tainly very little comparative inconvenience to the patient, medical 
men should comply with the entreaties of mothers to repeat the 
process more than once. 

With reference to the mode of performing the operation itself, it 
would be perhaps a very unacceptable misapplication of our pages 
‘ooccupy them with its details. We may, however, state that 
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Mr. Marshall recommends that the matter with which a child is 
to be vaccinated, should be taken from the child affected with cow- 

x, on or before the eighth day from that on which the latter had 

een infected. The criterion indeed as to the time for taking y 

the matter is, according to our author, to be determined by the 
moment in which the vesicle is formed; that stage having arrived 
(it generally ensues about the fifth or sixth day) the sooner the 
lymph is transferred for the purpose of being introduced into the 
arm of another child, the better. We well remember some years 
ago,—we fear the notion still prevails extensively,—that the faculty, 
and, almost to a man, the whole fraternity of magisterial, clerical, 
and lady amateur vaccinators in the country, were taught to con- 
sider the lymph, or matter, of cow-pock, as perfectly unexception- 
able, so long as it could be obtained in a transparent state from a 
patient. This important error is sufficient to account for all the 
failures that are upon record, because all the symptoms of the true 
disease were mimicked with curious perfection by the counterfeit 
one, and thus whole families were induced to lie in repose upon the 
edge of the precipice into which they were liable at each moment to 
be plunged. Some exceedingly curious anomalies in the natural 
history of cow-pock are enumerated by Mr. Marshall, for which we 
must refer the reader to the work itself. 

Parents are but too apt to accuse a medical attendant of unne- 
cessary cruelty, when he multiplies the number of small incisions 
on the arm of a child in the process of vaccination. But this 
apparent cruelty is real humanity, for it is the means, and the 
only one, (the matter itself being unexceptionable) of securing the 
infant against the chances of failure. Mr. Marshall recommends 
from three to five punctures on each arm. This number may 
appear superfluous, but it will be thought so only by those who 
have not had the opportunity of knowing the perils to which 
vaccination is liable. The danger of failure in the forming of the 
vesicle is obviously less in five punctures than in three ; then, where 
the vesicle does form, it may be broken prematurely by any acci- 
dent—from which we have a security in a number. The best age, 
according to Mr. Marshall, for the operation, is from six weeks to 
three months. The younger age is, in our opinion, to be pre- 
ferred. In the first place, the child being vaccinated at six or 
seven weeks old, will be aloof from all the irritation which ac- 
companies dentition; its exposure during the run of the cow- 
pock to diseases that are contagious, will be, on account of its help- 
lessness, infinitely more limited than when it grows older ; and lastly, 
its consciousness of the seat of pain will be a mere vague sense of 
suffering that will never lead it, in a moment when the eye of the 
mother or nurse is averted, to interfere, itself, with the sore in any 
of its stages. Parents ought to be apprized that tearing off the 
covering, however unsightly it may be, which nature places over the 
punctures, is almost sure to invalidate the whole process, and render 
re-vaccination indispensable. 
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Nothing can be more satisfactory than the confident tone with 
which Mr. Marshall assures us of the infallibility of cow-pock as 
a guarantec against the small-pox. He certainly mentions cases 
in which vaccination has been resisted ; and, what is more singular, 
he adduces instances in which erat Fim after making no im- 
pression by inoculation, was contracted in the natural way. But 
there is no part of this Treatise deserving of more attention, or, 
indeed, which is calculated more to arrest it, than that portion of 
the work in which he undertakes to prove the extinction of small- 
pox in many parts of Europe, and that solely by the agency of 
vaccination. In France, Germany, and Italy, travellers agree that 
the traces of small-pox, particularly in the junior part of the inha- 
bitants, are scarcely to be seen; whilst in England, the birth-place of 
this tanscendant discovery, the small-pox 1s allowed to indulge its 
predatory habits with the most perfect impunity. If vaccination 
be but a pretence, why does the legislature recommend it at all? 
If it be a sovereign security against a pestilential distemper, why 
is it that the same legislature should give to so invaluable a blessing 
no more than the hesitating and half-withdrawn encouragement of 
a miserable pittance, scarcely sufficient almost to afford shelter to the 
wretched infant, even for the moment that it is under the hands of 
the charitable officers of the National (!) Vaccine establishment ? 
It is astonishing how much the government has to do—or we might 
rather say—undo, in order to correct the laws which relate to the 
domestic economy of the country. They constitute, we will venture 
tosay, the most absurd and wicked system that is to be found in 
any community, however barbarous. In connection with the very 
subject which we have now brought before the reader, we may notice 
an inconsistency on the part of the government no less incredible 
than it is perilous. They have, for many years, been appropriating 
sums of public money to the support of a vaccine establishment, 
with the avowed intention of extirpating the small-pox; but for 
aught that they have ordered or provided to the contrary, a worth- 
less vagabond, who has contracted the small-pox, may wander at 
large, may carry the contagion wherever he pleases, without let or 
hindrance; and literally, in one hour, may scatter through the land 
more devastation than has been soetenee prevented by the outlay 
of tens of thousands of pounds sterling! This is not speculation— 
itis downright fact. . effort, in whatever quarter it is made, 


'o prepare the state for a better order of things, ought to be hailed 
with satisfaction, and ought to be marked with gratitude. We 
therefore give our most cordial thanks to Mr. Marshall for a work 
80 important, so likely to have weight amongst those whom it is of 
any practical use to influence in such a matter; and, above all, so 
seasonable at a juncture when heterodoxies, the most pernicious, 
are besieging the public mind on the great doctrine of vaccination. 





Art. VI.—Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in the Peninsula, France 
and the Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815. By Captain J. Kincaid. 
8vo. pp. 351. London: T. and W. Boone. 1330, 

Tue theme of military adventure during our late wars, is still, it 

seems, far from being exhausted. We imagined that the number 

of volumes which had issued from the pens of various warriors, 
since the appearance of the “ Subaltern,” must have told the 
world every thing that was to be said of personal history of the 

Wellington armies. But we were mistaken. Here comes forth 

another ex-combatant, a Rifle-man, who calls out that he too has 

his story to tell, and of all the stories which a soldier has ever 
told, we think it will be found the most amusing. 

Captain Kincaid gives himself no sort of trouble about any other 
regiment than the celebrated 95th, with which he fonght, we be- 
lieve, in every action in which it was engaged, and a pretty long 
list of victims the rifles of that corps numbered for the grave. As 
little trouble does he take in painting the scenery of the battle- 
fields through which he ranged, or the array of the forces brought 
into them on either side. He describes only his own movements, 
and those of his immediate companions in arms; and the result is, 
that although we may derive from Napier a better idea of the 
whole of any particular battle, we obtain from Kincaid a nearer, 
though a more limited, view of the strife; we enter into all the 
dangers of the day; catch, here and there, through the dust and 
clouds, glimpses of the enemy ; listen to the roar of the artillery and 
musketry ; follow the murderous path of the rifles, and observe how 
frequently, by their wild bravery, they turn the scale, or secure 
the possession, of victory. And then the cheers that fill the air, 
come upon us with a rush that sends the blood bounding through 
our veins, as if the scene were going on before us in its living, 
moving reality. 

This power of putting the thing so palpably under the eye's, 
however, not the only or the greatest merit of Captain Kincaid. 
He brings us with him to the tent or the bivouac, as well as to the 
battle, and is, withal, so fond of a laugh, that it seems as if he 
went to the war rather for amusement than glory. In every situa- 
tion, whether feasting or starving,—for he has seens omething ot 
both extremes—whether by his fire-side, or in the presence of the 
enemy, he seizes the most ludicrous objects with such felicity of 
tact, and brings them forward in such numbers, and with so much 
rapidity, that it is pop, pop» op,—a kind of rifle-shooting of jokes 
throughout his book. e howe not laughed so much for an age 
as we have in the company of this adventurer. We shall intro- 
duce him to the reader in a characteristic way, on his voyage from 
the Tagus to join the army at Coimbra :— 

* Sailing at the rate of one mile in two hours, we reached Figueras Bay 
at the end of eight days, and were welcomed by about a hundred hideous 
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looking Portuguese women, whose joy was so excessive that they waded 
up to their arm-pits through a heavy surf, and insisted on carrying us on 
shore on their backs! 1 never clearly ascertained whether they had been 
actuated by the purity of love or gold. 

‘Our men were lodged for the night in a large barn, and the officers 
billetted in town. Mine chanced to be on the house of a mad-woman, 
whose extraordinary appearance I never shall forget. Her petticoats 
scarcely reached to the knee, and all above the lower part of the bosom 
was bare; and though she looked not more than middle aged, her skin 
seemed as if it had been regularly prepared to receive the impression of her 
last will and testament; her head was defended by a chevaux-de-frise of 
black wiry hair, which pointed fiercely in every direction, while her eyes 
looked like two burnt holes in a blanket. I had no sooner opened the 
door than she stuck her arms a-kimbo, and, opening a mouth, which 
stretched from ear to ear, she began vociferating “ bravo, bravissimo.” 

‘ Being a stranger alike to the appearance and manners of the natives, 
I thought it possible that the former might have been nothing out of the 
common run, and concluding that she was overjoyed at seeing her country 
re-enforced, at that perilous moment, by a fellow upwards of six feet high, 
and thinking it necessary to sympathise in some degree in her patriotic feel- 
ings, I began to “‘ bravo” too; but as her second shout ascended ten de- 
grees, and kept increasing in that ratio, until it amounted to absolute frenzy, 
| faced to the right about, and, before our téfe-d-téte had lasted the brief 
space of three-quarters of a minute, I disappeared with all possible haste, 
her terrific yells vibrating in my astonished ears long after I had turned 
the corner of the street; nor did I feel perfectly at ease until I found my- 
self stretched on a bundle of straw in a corner of the barn occupied by the 
men, 

‘We proceeded, next morning, to join the army ; and, as our route lay 
through the city of Coimbra, we came to the magnanimous resolution of 
providing ourselves with all manner of comforts and equipments for the 
campaign on our arrival there ; but, when we entered it, at the end of the 
second day, our disappointment was quite eclipsed by astonishment at 
finding ourselves the only living things in a city, which ought to have been 
furnished with twenty thousand souls.’—pp. 8—10. 


The campaign of 1810, as all the world knows, closed with the 
retirement of the army behind the lines of Torres Vedras. Our 
merry captain, who bears a mortal hatred to epic poetry, says that 
he, for his part, knew nothing of those celebrated “ lines,” ex- 
cepting that he was told that one of them rested on the Tagus, 
and the other somewhere on the sea :— 


‘I saw,’ he adds, ‘ with my own eyes, a variety of redoubts and field- 
works on the various hills which stand between. This, however, I do know, 
that we have since kicked the French out of more formidable looking 
and stronger places; and, with all due deference be it spoken, I think 
that the Prince of Essling ought to have tried his luck against them, as he 
could only have been beaten by fighting, as he afterwards was without it! 
And if he thinks that he would have lost as many men by trying, as he did 
by not trying, he must allow me to differ in opinion with him.’—p. 26, 27. 


The picture of the occupations of the soldiers during the winter 
breathes of life, and is rich with humour :— 
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‘ Our battalion was stationed in some empty farm-houses, near the end 
of the bridge of Santarem, which was nearly half a mile long; and ou 
sentries and those of the enemy were within pistol-shot of each other on 
the bridge. 

«1 do not mean to insinuate that a country is never so much at peace as 
when at open war; but I do say that a soldier can no where sleep so 
soundly, nor is he any where so secure from surprise, as when within mus- 
ket-shot of his enemy. 

‘We lay four months in this situation, divided only by a rivulet, with- 
out once exchanging shots. Every evening, at the hour 


“‘ When bucks to dinner go, 
And cits to sup,” 


it was our practice to dress for sleep: we saddled our horses, buckled on 
our armour, and lay down, with the bare floor for a bed and a stone for a 
pillow, ready for any thing, and reckless of every thing but the honour of 
our corps and country; for I will say (to save the expense of a trumpeter) 
that a more devoted set of fellows were never associated. 

‘ We stood to our arms every morning at an hour before daybreak, and 
remained there until a grey horse could be seen a mile off, (which is the 
military criterion by which daylight is acknowledged, and the hour of sur- 
prise past,) when we proceeded to unharness, and to indulge in such luzu- 
ries as our toilet and our table afforded. 

‘The Maior, as far as the bridge of Vallé, was navigable for the small 
craft from Lisbon, so that our table, while we remained there, cut as re- 
spectable a figure, as regular supplies of rice, salt fish, and potatoes could 
make it; not to mention that our pigskin was, at all times, at least three 
parts full of a common red wine, which used to be dignified by the name 
of blackstrap. Wehad the utmost difficulty, however, in keeping up ap- 
pearances in the way of dress. The jacket, in spite of shreds and patches, 
always maintained something of the original about it; but woe befel the 
regimental small-clothes, and they could only be replaced by very extraor- 
dinary apologies, of which I remember that I had two pair at this period, 
one of a common brown Portuguese cloth, and the other, or Sunday's pair, 
of black velvet. We had no women with the regiment ; and the ceremony 
of washing a shirt amounted to my servant’s taking it by the collar, and 
giving it a couple of shakes in the water, and then hanging it up to dry. 
Smoothing-irons were not the fashion of the times, and, if a fresh well 
dressed aide-de-camp did occasionally come from England, we used to 
stare at him with about as much respect as Hotspur did at his “waiting 
gentlewoman.”’ 

‘ The winter here was uncommonly mild. 1 am not the sort of person to 
put myself much in the way of ice, except on a warm summer's day ; but the 
only inconvenience that I felt in bathing, in the middie of December, was 
the quantity of leeches that used to attach themselves to my personal sup- 
porters, obliging me to cut a few capers to shake them off, after leaving the 
water. 

‘ Our picquet-post, at the bridge, became a regular lounge, for the win- 
ter, to all manner of folks. 

‘I used to be much amused at seeing our naval officers come up from 
Lisbon riding on mules, with huge ships’ spy-glasses, like six-pounders, 
strapped across the backs of their saddles. Their first question invariably 
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was, “ Who is that fellow there,” (pointing to the enemy's sentry close to 
us,) and, on being told that he was a Frenchman, “ Then why the devil 
don't you shoot him!" ’—pp. 32—36. 

Although very anxious to cultivate the friendship and good 
opinion of the French of the present day, and admitting that the 
discipline of their armies has been altogether reformed under their 
yirtuous and excellent Dauphin, we must, at the same time, remind 
them, whenever a fit occasion offers, of the barbarous and savage 
mode in which Buonaparte’s troops carried on warfare in the 
Peninsula. A sentence or two, describing but one scene, on the 
line of Massena’s retreat in 1811, will almost overwhelm the mind 
with horror. ‘ Young women were lying in their houses, brutally 
violated ; the streets were strewed with broken furniture, inter- 
mixed with the putrid carcasses of murdered peasants, mules, and 
donkeys, and every description of filth, that filled the air with 
pestilential nausea. The few starved male inhabitants who were 
stalking amid the wreck of their friends and property, looked like 
so many skeletons, who had been permitted to leave their graves, 
for the purpose of an vengeance on their oppressors, and the 
mangled body of every Frenchman who was unfortunate or im- 


prudent enough to stray from his column, showed how religiously 
they performed their mission.’ From these abominable and dis- 
graceful scenes, let us turn to our author’s description of a bivouac, 


and of the several degrees of comfort which such an establishment 
is capable of affording :— 


‘When a regiment arrives at its ground for the night, it is formed in 
columns of companies, at full, half, or quarter distance, according to the 
space which circumstances will permit it to occupy. The officer command- 
ing each company then receives his orders; and, after communicating 
whatever may be necessary to the men, he desires them to “ pile arms, 
and make themselves comfortable for the night.” Now, I pray thee, most 
sanguine reader, suffer not thy fervid imagination to transport thee into 
elysian fields at the pleasing exhortation conveyed in the concluding part 
of the captain’s address, but rest thee contentedly in the one where it is 
made, which in all probability is a ploughed one, and that, too, in a state 
of preparation to take a model of thy very beautiful person, under the 
melting influence of a shower of rain. ‘The soldiers of each company have 
a hereditary claim to the ground next to their arms, as have their officers 
to a wider range on the same line, limited to the end of a bugle sound, if 
not by a neighbouring corps, or one that is not neighbourly, for the nearer 
aman is to his enemy, the nearer he likes to be to his friends. Suffice it, 
that each individual knows his place as well as if he-had been born on the 
estate, and takes immediate possession accordingly. In a ploughed ora 
stubble field there is scarcely a choice of quarters; but, whenever there is 
asprinkling of trees, it is always an object to secure a good one, as it 
affords shelter from the sun by day and the dews by night, besides being a 
sort of home or sign post for a group of officers, as denoting the best place’ 

entertainment; for they hang their spare clothing and accoutrements 
among the branches, barricade themselves on each side with their saddles, : 
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canteens, and portmanteaus, and, with a blazing fire in their front, th 
indulge, according to their various humours, in a complete state of gipsy- 
fication, 

‘ There are several degrees of comfort to be reckoned in a bivouac, two 
of which will suffice. 

‘ The first, and worst, is to arrive at the end of a cold wet day, too 
dark to see your ground, and too near the enemy to be permitted ty 
unpack the knapsacks or to take off accoutrements; where, unincumbered 
with baggage or eatables of any kind, you have the consolation of know- 
ing that things are now at their worst, and that any change must be for 
the better. You keep yourself alive for a while, in collecting material to 
feed your fire with. You take a smell at your empty calibash, which 
recalls to your remembrance the delicious flavour of its last drop of wine, 
Yon curse your servant for not having contrived to send you something or 
other from the baggage, (though you know that it was impossible). You 
then damn the enemy for being so near you, though probably, as in the 
present instance, it was you that came so nearthem. And, finally, you 
take a whiff at the end of a cigar, if you have one, and keep grumbling 
through the smoke, like distant thunder through a cloud, until you tumble 
into a most warlike sleep. 

‘ The next, and most common one, is, when you are not required to 
look quite so sharp, and when the light baggage and provisions come in 
at the heel of the regiment. If it is early in the day, the first thing to be 
done is to make some tea, the most sovereign restorative for jaded spirits. 
We then proceed to our various duties. The officers of each company 
form a mess of themselves. One remains in camp to attend to the duties 
of the regiment; a second attends to the mess ; he goes to the regimental 
butcher, and bespeaks a portion of the only purchaseable commodities, 
hearts, livers, and kidneys; and also to see whether we cannot do the com- 
missary out of a few extra biscuits, or a canteen of brandy; and the re- 
mainder are gentlemen at large for the day. But while they go hunting 
among the neighbouring regiments for news, and the neighbouring houses 
for curiosity, they have always an eye to their mess, and omit no Opportu- 
nity of adding to the general stock. 

Dinner hour, for fear of accidents, is always the hour when dinner can 
be got ready; and the 14th section of the articles of war is always most 
rigidly attended to, by every good officer parading himself round the 
camp-kettle at the time fixed, with his haversack in his hand. A haver- 
sack On service is a sort of dumb waiter. The mess have a good many 
things in common, but the contents of the haversack are exclusively the 
property of its owner; and a well regulated one ought never to be without 
the following furniture, unless when the perishable part is consumed, in 
consequence of every other means of supply having failed, viz. a couple 
of biscuits, a sausage, a little tea and sugar, a knife, fork, and spoon, atin 
cup, (which answers to the names of tea-cup, soup plate, wine-ylass, and 
tumbler,) a pair of socks, a piece of soap, a tooth-brush, towel, and comb, 
and half a dozen cigars. . 

After doing justice to the dinner, if we feel in a humour for additional 
society, we transfer ourselves to some neighbouring mess, taking our cups, 
and whatever we mear to drink, along with us, for in those times there 's 
nothing to be expected from our friends beyond the pleasure of their con- 
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versation : and, finally, we retire to rest. To avoid inconvenience by the 
tossing off of the bed-clothes, each officerthas a blanket sewed up at the 
sides, like a sack, into which he scrambles, and, with a green sod or a 
smooth stone for a pillow, composes himself to sleep; and, under such a 
glorious reflecting canopy as the heavens, it would be a subject of morti- 
fication to an astronomer to see the celerity with which he tumbles into it. 
Habit gives endurance, and fatigue is the best night-cap; no matter that 
the veteran’s countenance is alternately stormed with torrents of rain, 
heavy dews, and hoar-frosts; no matter that his cars are assailed by a 
million mouths of chattering locusts, and by some villainous donkey, who 
every half hour pitches a bray note, which, as a congregation of presby- 
terians follow their clerk, is instantly taken up by every mule and donkey 
inthe army, and sent echoing from regiment to regiment, over hill and 
valley, until it dies away in the distance; no matter that the scorpion is 
lurking beneath his pillow, the snake winding his slimy way by his side, 
and the lizard galloping over his face, wiping his eyes with its long cold 
tail. 

‘Allare unheeded, until the warning voice of the brazen instrument 
sounds to arms. Strange it is, that the ear which is impervious to what 
would disturb the rest of the world besides, should alone be alive to one, 
and that, too, a sound which is likely to soothe the sleep of the citizens, 
or at most, to set them dreaming of their loves. But so it is: the first 
note of the melodious bugle places the soldier on his legs, like lightning ; 
when, muttering a few curses at the unseasonableness of the hour, he 
plants himself on his alarm post, without knowing or caring about the 
cause. —pp. 41—48. 


We fancy that after such a description as this, the civil reader 
would have no very violent desire to share the comforts of a bivouac. 
We shall now initiate him in the music of war, as it was played 
at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, in 18] 2. 

‘When we arrived on the ground I was sent to take command of the 
highland company, which we had at that time in the regiment, and which 
was with the left wing, under Colonel Cameron. | found them on piquet, 
between the right of the trenches and the river, half of them posted at a 
mud cottage, and the other halfin a ruined convent, close under the 
walls. It was a very tolerable post when at it; butit is no joke travelling 
by daylight up to within a stone’s throw of a wall, on which there is a 
parcel of fellows who have no other amusement but to fire at every body 
they see, 

‘We could not show our noses at any point without being fired at; 
but, as we were merely posted there to protect the right flank of the 
trenches from any sortie, we did not fire at them, and kept as quiet as we 
could be, considering the deadly blast that was blowing around us. There 
are few situations in life where something cannot be learnt, and I, myself, 
stand indebted to my twenty-four hours’ residence there, for a more correct 
knowledge of martial sounds than I gained in the study of my whole life time 
besides. They must be an unmusical pair of ears that cannot inform the 
wearer whether a cannon or a musket played last, but the various notes, 
emanating from their respective mouths, admit of nice distinctions. My 
party was too small, and too well sheltered to repay the enemy for the ex- 
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pense of shells and round shot; but the quantity of grape and musketry 
aimed at our particular heads, made a good concert of first and second 
whistles, while the more sonorous voice of the round shot, travelling to our 
friends on the left, acted as a thorough bass; and there was not a shell, 
that passed over us to the trenches, that did not send back a fragment 
among ‘us as soon as it burst, as if to gratify a curiosity that I was far from 
expressing. 

‘ We went into the cottage soon after dark, to partake of something that 
had been prepared for dinner; and, when in the middle of it, a round shot 
passed through both walls, immediately over our heads, aud garnished the 
soup with a greater quantity of our parent earth than was quite palatable, 

‘We were relieved, as usual, by the first division, at ten next morning ; 
and, to avoid as much as possible the destructive fire from the walls, they 
sent forward only three or four men at a time, and we sent ours away in 
the same proportions. 

‘ Every thing is by comparison in this world, and it is curious to observe 
how men’s feelings change with circumstances. In cool blood a man 
would rather go a little out of his way than expose himself to unnecessary 
danger; but we found, this morning, that by crossing the river where we 
then were, and running the gauntlet for a mile, exposed to the fire of two 
pieces of artillery, that we should be saved the distance of two or three 
miles in returning to our quarters. After coming out of such a furnace as 
we had been frying in, the other fire was not considereda fire at all, and 
we passed without a moment’s hesitation.’—pp. 104—107. 


The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo was one of the most gallant things 


that occurred during the peninsular war. Our authorhad the good 
fortune to be one of the officers who headed the storming party, 
and was thus in the thickest part of the fight, which, with his 
usual tact, he places before us in his easy and animated description. 
To this brilliant affair succeeded the storming and capture of 
Badajos, and, after an interval of some months, the important 
battle of Salamanca. It is remarked by our author, that the Wel- 
lington victories were usually preceded by a grand thunder storm. 
That which occurred before the battle of Salamanca, was « fit pre- 
cursor of the bloody day which was at hand. We suppose that 
the finest military spectacles which the history of war presents, 
were those that took place, by way of defiance, between the two 
assembled hosts before they sendy rushed to the contest. The 
French, under Marmont, on coming within sight of the allied 
troops, endeavoured to turn their left, and, in making a counter- 
acting movement, the two armies were marching in parallel lines, 
close to each other, on a perfect plain, each ready to take advan- 
tage of the other, and exchanging round shot as they moved 
along! Those lines were, however, soon to take a very different 
direction. Lord Wellington, by one of those masterly movements 
which decide the fate of nations, rapidly drew a division from his 
left to his extreme right, and turning the enemy in their attempt 
to turn him, almost instantaneously routed them with tremendous 
slaughter. The road to Madrid was then open. 
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We are rather surprised that our Rifleman, who displays, now 
and then, a scintilla of taste, saw nothing in the Escurial, on his 
way to the capital, worth looking at, except the apartment in 
which the Spanish ‘ dead Kings live.’ The pantheon is certain! 
a magnificent structure ; but the temple, the sacristy, the libra- 
ries, and the great hall and stair-case of the Convent, are things 
not to be met with every day, and at which, at all events, a Rifle- 
man, who was so long accustomed to the bivouac, had but little 
right to turn up his nose. 


The campaign, which had hitherto proceeded so prosperously, 
became clouded towards its close. The junction of the forces under 
Soult and Jourdan, and their movement on Aranjuez, compelled the 
Allies to retreat to Salamanca and Ciudad, followed closely by the 
French dragoons. Some idea may be formed of the charms of a 
soldier’s life upon a retreat, from the following account of what 
befel our Captain. 


‘When the firing ceased, we received the usual order ‘ to make our- 
selves comfortable for the night,” and I never remember an instance in 
which we had so much difficulty in obeying it; for the ground we occu- 
pied was a perfect flat, which was flooded more than ankle-deep with 
water, excepting here and there, where the higher ground around the roots 
of trees, presented circles of a few feet of visible earth, upon which we 
grouped ourselves. Some few fires were kindled, at which we roasted 
some bits of raw beef on the points of our swords, and eat them by way 
ofadinner. There was plenty of water to apologize for the want of better 
fluids, but bread sent no apology at all. 

‘Some divisions of the army had commenced retiring as soon as it was 
dark, and the whole had been ordered to move, so that the roads might 
be clear for us before daylight. I was sent twice in the course of the 
night to see what progress they had made; but such was the state of the 
toads, that even within an hour of daylight, two divisions, besides our 
own, were still unmoved, which would consequently delay us so long, that 
we looked forward to a severe harassing day’s fighting ; a kind of fighting, 
too, that is the least palatable of any, where much might be lost, and 
nothing was to be gained. With such prospects before us, it made my 
very heart rejoice to see my brigadier’s servant commence boiling some 
chocolate and frying a beef-steak. I watched its progress with a keenness 
which intense hunger alone could inspire, and was on the very point cf 
having my desires consummated, when the general, getting uneasy at not 
having received any communication relative to the movements of the 
morning, and, without considering how feelingly my stomach yearned for 
a better acquaintance with the contents of his frying-pan, desired me to 
ride to General Alten for orders. I found the General at a neighbouring 
tree; but he cut off all hopes of my timely return, by desiring me to re- 
main with him until he received the report of an officer whom he had sent 
(0 ascertain the progress of the other divisions. 

‘While I was toasting myself at his fire, so sharply set that I could 
have eaten one of my boots, I observed his German orderly dragoon, at an 
adjcining fire, stirring up the contents of a camp-kettle, that once more 
revived my departing hopes, and I presently had the satisfaction of seeing 
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him dipping in some basins, presenting one to the General, one to the 
Aide-de-Camp, and a third to myself. The mess which it contained | 
found, after swallowing the whole at a draught, was neither more nor less 
than the produce of a piece of beef boiled oe pe water ; and, though it 
would have been enough to have physicked a dromedary at any other 
time, yet, as I could then have made a good hole in the dromedary him- 
self, it sufficiently satisfied my cravings to make me equal to any thing 
for the remainder of the day.’—pp. 188—191. 


At the commencement of the campaign of 1813, which was to 
consist of such a brilliant series of victories, the division to which 
our author belonged was reviewed by their great leader. ‘It did 
one’s very heart good,’ he proudly exclaims, ‘ to look at our bat- 
talion that day, seeing each company standing a hundred strong, 
and the intelligence of several campaigns stamped on each daring, 
bronzed countenance, which looked you boldly in the face, in the 
fullness of vigour and confidence, as if it cared neither for man nor 
devil.’ 1t was now the turn of the British to become the pursuers; 
the French literally evaporated before them as they advanced, 
until they arrived near Vittoria, where the battle, that ultimately 
hurled Buonaparte from his throne, was fought. A ludicrous cir- 
cumstance took place at Salinas :— 


‘On the early part of the 19th, we were fagging up the face of a moun- 
tain, under the sultry hot sun, until we came to a place where a beautiful 
clear stream was dashing down the face of it, when the division was 
halted, to enable the men to refresh themselves. Every man carries a 
cup, and every man ran and swallowed a cup full of it; it was salt water 
from the springs of Salinas; and it was truly ludicrous to see their faces 
afier taking such a voluntary dose. I observed an Irishman, who, not 
satisfied with the first trial, and believing that his cup had been infected 
by some salt breaking loose in his haversack, washed it carefully, and 
then drank a second one, when, finding no change, he exclaimed,—“ by 
J s, boy, we must be near the sea, for the water’s getting salt!” We, 
soon after, passed through the village of Salinas, situated at the source of 
the stream, where there is a considerable salt mauufactory. The inhabi- 
tants were so delighted to see us, that they placed as full of it at 


the doors of the different houses, and entrea'ed our men to help themselves 
as they passed along.’—pp. 211, 212. 


We shall not follow Captain Kincaid through the various battles 
in which he participated after leaving Vittoria, until he reached 
the banks of the Garonne. It would be, however, an injustice to 
him and his fearless companions in arms to pass over a ver bril- 


lant affair in which they were concerned near the town of Tarbes, 
in March, 1814 :— 


‘ While we were marching along the road, near the town of Tarbes, we 
saw what appeared to be a small piquet of the enemy, on the top of a hill 
to our left, looking down upon us, when a company of our second battalion 
was immediately sent to dislodge them. The enemy, however, increased 
in number, in proportion to those sent against them, until not only the 
whole of the second, but our own, and the third battalion were eventually 
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proight into action ; and still we had more than double our number op- 
sed to us; but we, nevertheless, drove them from the field with great 
slaughter, after a desperate struggle of a few minutes, in which we had 
eleven officers killed and wounded. As this fight was purely a rifle one, 
and took place within sight of the whole army, | may be justified in giving 
the following quotation from the author of ‘* Twelve Years’ Military Ad- 
venture,” who was a spectator, and who, in allusion to this affair, says, 
“Our rifles were immediately sent to dislodge the French from the hills 
on our left, and our battalion was ordered to support them. Nothing could 
exceed the manner in which the ninety-fifth set about the business 
Certainly I never saw such skirmishers as the ninety-fifth, now the rifle bri- 
gade. They could do the work much better and with infinitely less loss 
than any other of our best light troops. They possessed an individual 
boldness, a mutual understanding, and a quickness of eye in taking ad- 
vantage of the ground, which, taken altogether, I never saw equalled. 
They were, in fact, as much superior to the French voltigeurs, as the later 
were to our skirmishers in general. As our regiment was often employed 
in supporting them, I think I am fairly qualified to speak of their merits.” 
‘We followed the enemy until dark, when, after having taken up our 
ground and Jit our fires, they rather maliciously opened a cannonade upon 
us; but, as few of their shots took effect, we did not put ourselves to the 
inconvenience of moving, and they soon desisted.’-—pp. 287—2°9. 


Captain Kincaid is a most fortunate fellow. After earning so 
many titles to renown in the Peninsula and the south of France, 


he was called into the field again, by the return of Buonaparte 
from Elba. 

His narrative of the battle of Waterloo is, as usual, highly pic- 
turesque and distinct; but that battle has been so often sung in 
prose and verse, though not oftener than it deserved, that we shall 
only give the author’s introduction to the perils of the day. It 
reminds us of one of those quiet landscapes which the Italian 
painters were so fond of opening through a window, when they 
wished to relieve the eye from the glare of a gorgeous painting :— 


‘When I awoke this morning, at day-light, I found myself drenched 
with rain. I had slept so long and so soundly that I had, at first, bat a 
very confused notion of my situation; but having a bright idea that my 
horse had been my companion when I went to sleep, I was rather startled 
at finding that I was now alone; nor could I rub my eyes clear enough to 
procure a sight of him, which was vexatious enough ; for, independent of 
his value as a horse, his services were indispensable ; and an Adjutant 
might as well think of going into action without his arms as without such 
asupporter. But whatever my feelings might have been towards him, it 
was evident that he had none for me, from having drawn his sword and 
marched off. The chances of finding him again, amid ten thousand 
others, were about equal to the odds against the needle in a bundle of 
hay; but for once the single chance was gained, as, after a diligent search 
of an hour, he was discovered between two artillery horses, about half a 
nile from where he broke loose. 

‘The weather cleared up as the morning advanced; and, though every 
thing remained quiet at the moment, we were confident that the day 
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would not pass off without an engagement, and, therefore, proceeded to 
put our arms in order, as, also, to get ourselves dried and made as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. : 

‘We made a fire against the wall of Sir Andrew Barnard’s cottage, and 
boiled a huge camp-kettle full of tea, mixed up with a suitable quantity of 
milk and sugar for breakfast; and, as it stood on the edge of the high 
road, where all the big-wigs of the army had occasion to pass, in the early 
part of the morning, I believe almost every one of them, from the Duke 
downwards, claimed a cupful. 

‘ About nine o’clock, we received an order to retain a quantity of spare 
ammunition, in some secure place, and to send every thing in the shape of 
baggage and baggage-animals to the rear. It, therefore, became evident 
that the Duke meant to give battle in his present position ; and it was, at 
the same time, generally understood that a corps of thirty thousand Prus- 
sians were moving to our support. 

‘ About ten o’clock, an unusual bustle was observable among the staff- 
officers, and we soon after received an order to stand to our arms. The 
troops who had been stationed in our front during the night were then 
moved off to the right, and our division took up its fighting position.”— 
pp. 327—330. 


The reader, perhaps, will now agree with us that we have not 
overpraised the ‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade.’ We have 
placed it in our library by the side of the “ Subaltern,” and not 
far from Napier, our Captain being just such a companion as those 
gentlemen must feel, we should think, at least as much delighted 
with as we have been. 








Arr. VII.—1. On Financial Reform. By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., 
M.P. 8vo. pp. 352. London: Murray. 1830. 


2. On the Distressed State of the Country. By a Merchant. 8vo. 
pp. 62. London: T. and G. Underwood. 1830. 


THERE is, in the two works whose titles we have just transcribed, 
a greater portion of sound sense, of sterling knowledge, and prac- 
tical utility, than in all the other books and pamphlets put to- 
gether which have been published, on the "el subjects of 
finance and distress, during the last three or four years. Sir Henry 
Parnell’s work we look upon as a manual, in its way. It guides 
us, with a masterly hand, through all the intricacies of the public 
income and expenditure, and, avoiding the jargon of political 
economy, it announces the leading principles of taxation, and of 
the management of the national treasure, in language which all 
may understand. Such a book as this could only be the result of 
the most laborious investigation. The difficulty was, to put the 
materials thus acquired, extensive and complicated as they must 
have been, into a popular form, which might not only secure to it 
general attention, but, after informing minds beyond the walls of 
the legislature, bring them to bear with the force which public 
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opmion Must always have in this country, against the abuses of 
which he complains, and in support of the improvements which he 
recommends. This Sir Henry Parnell has done. Details which 
the generality of readers might think dry and unpalatable, are 
compressed ina few tables which are given in the Ap ndix, free 
from the mystifications of our tar accountants. the digest of 
the present state of our financial system, of the enormous waste of 
money which it produces, of its grievous pressure upon the industry 
of the nation, of its absurdities and imperfections, and of the man y 
useful alterations of which it stands so much in need, is as familiar 
and interesting a piece of writing as our literature contains in con- 
nection with legislation. It is manifestly the draught of the 
Report which Sir Henry Parnell would have suggested for the 
adoption of the Finance Committee, if that body had been allowed 
to continue its eminently useful labours. As it now stands, it can 
only be taken as containing the views of the Honourable Baronet 
on a subject of the first importance. But unless we be greatly 
mistaken, those views will, before long, become those of the whole 
country. It will be impossible for the Government to allow the 
numerous evils to continue which are pointed out in this exposé. 
The Duke of Wellington has already effected many reforms of the 
most useful character. His retrenchments in the public expendi- 
ture, amounting to a million, have been highly beneficial ; the re- 
mission of taxes to more than three times that sum, and creating, 
on the whole, a saving to the public of nearly five millions, shows 
a determination in his Ministry, to stand, as Mr. Peel has an- 
nounced, upon the support of public opinion alone. We hail, 
also, as a most auspicious measure, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee selected from the public service, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the system of retrenchment as far as possible, as well in our 
home as in our colonial establishments. Indeed, we entertain a 
confident hope, that Sir Henry Parnell’s book, though not the Re- 
port of a Finance Committee, will ultimately prove as productive 
of advantage to the country, as if it had been clothed with the cha- 
racter of that emanation of Parliamentary authority ; for we think 
that we can trace, through the recent speeches of Ministers, more 
than one instance in which they have acted upon his suggestions. 
Sir Henry’s first object is, to remove, as far as possible, all those 
‘axes which are injurious to industry. A country may sustain 
a heavy amount of contribution to the revenue, without being 
thereby prevented from becoming every day more and more opu- 
lent. It is not so much the aggregate sum raised by the state, 
that presses on the nation, as the mode in which it is taken. 
Taxes which fall exclusively on industry, on raw materials, manu- 
‘actures, food, or the profits of capital, have a direct tendency to 
diminish, and must diminish, to an incalculable extent, the power 
of giving employment to the capital of the rich and the labour of 
the poor. Taxes which fall on those who receive rents, dividends 
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on stock, and similar descriptions of income, have no tendency of 
that kind ; they simply transfer money from one hand to anot er, 
without at all impairing the national wealth. Whereas, taxes 
upon industry and upon materials on which it may be employed, 
by lessening the amount of production, lessen the amount of the 
national wealth to a great deal more than the same proportion. 
Similar to the effect of such impolitic taxes as these—is that of 
monopolies and protecting duties. Thus the Corn Laws tax the 
general industry of the country to the extent of twelve millions and 
a half; and the protecting duties on East Indian and foreign 
‘sugars, on tea, and timber, not to mention other articles, add four 
millions and a half more to the burthens which affect, indeed, all 
classes of persons, but press upon those who live upon their in- 
dustry or capital, with peculiar hardship. It would be obviously 
expedient, therefore, that all such taxes, amounting to about eleven 
millions yearly, and all such monopolies and protecting duties, 
should be repealed. Of these eleven millions, indeed, three and a 
half have already been remitted ; the remaining seven and a half 
must follow, and if the revenue cannot bear the diminution, other 
imposts, upon sources not connected with industry, may be easily 
devised to make up the deficiency. If all monopolies and pro- 
tecting duties be abolished,—and, as they have grown out of fashion, 
we imagine that they are upon the eve of their downfal,—we shall 
hear no more, at least never so much as we have in these latter 
years heard, of commercial embarrassments, and all their dreadful 
train of bankruptcies and pauperism. We should, moreover, be 
prepared, by the adoption of a sound system of finance, for war, if 
it should arise, and thus ensure that respect at foreign courts, with- 
out which peace would be ignominious. 

We need but specify some of the taxes on raw materials, which 
are used in manufactures, buildings, and the construction of ships, 
to show how plainly injurious they are in many respects. The 
duty on hemp raises the prices of those kinds of linens which are 
most universally used, and also of sails and cordage. The ship- 
builders have been recently allowed to buy foreign cordage, and 
bring it home free of duty; why is the duty still continued with 
respect to all other classes of his Majesty’s subjects? There are 
several manufactures which require ashes and barilla. As if for 
the purpose of discouraging the use of such essential articles, a 
duty is laid upon them which, of course, enhances their prices to 
the manufacturers. The duty that still exists upon imported thrown 
silk, mars, to a considerable extent, the measures of the legislature 
for lowering the price of an article which is now almost as gene- 
rally used as linen itself. As to the duty on timber, a moment’s 
reflection will show in how many ways it is prejudicial, But with 
respect to this material, so necessary to all classes of society, it 1s 
curious to observe the arrangement which the legislature has made, 
in order to exclude from the country the best timber which the 
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world produces, and to oblige it to use the very worst that can be 
had. We have colonies in Canada which have already cost us man 
awillion, merely for the’pride of sovereignty in retaining them; me 
in order to please and conciliate their inhabitants, we impose upon 
their rank and perishable timber only 10s. a load, while we require 
European timber to pay nearly six times that amount. No wonder 
that our modern houses, built since this stupid law was made, are 
already, in many instances, ready to tumble about our ears. In 
addition to such duties as these, we need but enumerate those on 
bricks, tiles, coals, culm, tallow, soap, to show with what inquisi- 
torial perseverance our tax-planners have devised as many clogs 
for the wheels of national industry as possible. We do not men- 
tion the duties upon hides and skins, as they are among the im- 
posts on leather, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recently given up, to his infinite credit. 

But if the taxes on raw materials be injurious to industry, 
what shall we say to those levied upon the articles which industry 
has produced from those materials, by means of her miraculous 
looms, her furnaces, her mills, and the millions of hands which she 
keeps in constant activity? Upon glass, paper, and printed goods, 
including calicoes and the beautiful stained paper with which our 
rooms are decorated, nearly two millions were raised in the year 
1827, under the head of excise duties. To speak only of the duty 
on paper alone, that upon which we write, and upon which books 
are printed, see how the price of it is raised by this impost! 
how dear it makes our books compared with those of any other 
country in which a printing press is to be found ; how the limited 
sale in conseqence circumscribes the business of the printer, the 
type-founder, the ink-manufacturer, the bookseller, and limits the 
march of the human mind itself, by withholding, as far as it can, the 
sources of information! Now that beer is about to become the 
wholesome beverage of the poor again, why should not the peasant 
have for a penny, as he might if the duties on manufactured glass 
were removed, a convenient and neat vessel to drink it from? And 
why should not his wife and blooming daughters have a good clear 
mirror to see themselves in, instead of the red-framed glass in which 
their heads are mocked by other heads sometimes twice as long, 
sometimes twice as wide as their own, or reduced to an ugly mi- 
nature of which any Christian would be ashamed. ; 

Sir Henry Parnell thinks the duty on malt not objectionable, 
and only recommends that it be put under new regulations. In 
this opinion he appears to us to be inconsistent, for the repeal of 
that impost upon the manufactured barley would be a great boon 
to the agriculturist, and a still farther relief to the mass of our 
people who drink beer. 

he taxes which are imposed upon /ururies are calculated to 
amount to about twenty-seven millions per annum. To these taxes, 
lor the most part, considering that they come out of the pockets 
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of those only who can or ought to afford to pay them,—no valid 
objection can be made on, principle, at least. Some of the custom 
duties, however, upon these articles are so high that they limit 
consumption, and, besides giving rise to smuggling, diminish con- 
sequently the demand for our manufactures which would be ex- 
ported in payment. Experience has proved beyond doubt that the 
reduction of high duties upon articles of luxury does not always 
cause a decrease of revenue, but the very contrary. It should be 
observed that our establishments for the prevention of smuggling 
cost the country not less than 700,000/. a year; that smuggling ‘s 
nevertheless become so flourishing a trade, that in the ports of 
Flushing and Ostend it is capable of an insurance like any other 
risks, and that the expenses of our coast guards, and the frauds 
upon the revenue and the honest dealer, are all the consequences 
of the high amount of particular duties, which might be very safely 
lowered. The revenue would thus be benefited, the honest trader 
would be protected, and the preventive service might be altogether 
dispensed with. 

The particular duties to which we allude are those on tobacco, 
which is taxed at the rate of nine hundred per cent. on its natural 
value ; the duties on brandy and geneva, which are at the rate of 
five hundred and fifty per cent.; the duties on French wines, 
which are still out of all due proportion; and those on tea and 
sugar, which raise the prices of those articles to twice what they 
ought to be. 

Among the protecting duties to which we have already alluded 
as fit to be altogether abolished, we mentioned those which are 
imposed by the corn laws. To these we should, of course, add all 
the duties which are imposed on articles of foreign produce, merely 
for the benefit of our agriculturists ; such as foreign bacon, butter, 
cider, cheese, madder, peas, &c. So, also, upon the same principle, 
ought the Chancellor of the Exchequer to surrender the duties upon 
foreign manufactures. What, upon all, say the opponents of the 
free-trade system ? Are you not contented with the changes that 
have been already produced in that respect, by the alteration of 
the protecting duties and prohibitions in 1825? Strange to say, 
there is no chapter in Sir Henry Parnell’s able and interesting 
work more clear, or more satisfactory, than that in which he proves 
to a demonstration, that the laws of 1825 made little or no change 
with respect to manufactures. 

After giving a brief history of the protective system, which 
originated at a period when statesmen knew absolutely nothing of 
sound principles of trade, Sir Henry exposes, in a masterly style, 
the manifold evils which it occasions. 

‘When protections are introduced, and foreign cheap goods are shut 
out, and the same kind of goods are made at home, but at a greater cost 
of production, then the capital and labour of the country that exclude 
foreign goods, cease to produce the greatest possible quantity of produc- 
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sons; the country is consequently poorer than it otherwise would be; for 
when a country consumes an article made at home, which could be got 
cheaper from another country, it employs a certain number of men’s labour, 
in providing that article, more than it would be necessary to employ if it 
imported that article. The country is therefore poorer, by the whole value 
of these men’s labour. 

‘This system of protection, by preventing the importation of foreign 
rods, diminishes the demand for the exportation of British goods; and 
also diminishes the employment of shipping and foreign commerce, in the 
same way as the excessive duties on tobacco, tea, &c., and the corn laws, 
diminish it. 

‘The present state of the commerce between Englandand France affords 
a decisive proof of the impolicy of the protecting system. In the natural 
course of things, two such countries, so contiguous to each other, and each 
having so many productions peculiar to itself, would carry on a trade to 
the amount of many millions; but according to the accounts laid before 
Parliament, the whole of the trade in exports and imports does not exceed 
3,000,000/. a-year. 

Another evil of the protecting system is the increased prices of a number 
of articles, which are the result of it. These prices take immense sums of 
money from the pockets of the consumers of the protected commodities, 
who are not aware how large a proportion of price is caused by this kind 
of tax. 

‘Prices are, in fact, so generally and so much increased by protecting 
duties, that it is by no means clear that they do not bear as heavily on 
the national resources and on the productiveness of capital and labour, as 
the taxes themselves, and therefore, the reducing of these prices, by taking 
off protecting duties, would afford all classes of the community the greatest 
possible relief. 

‘There can be no greater mistake than supposing that the manufacturers 
derive any benefit from protections; for if, in the first instance, they raise 
profits, this leads to immediate competition, in consequence of there being 
nothing to exclude new manufacturers from entering into the protected 
trades, and profits are soon brought down to their ordinary level. But, in 
ruth, the persons who carry on the protected trades are more exposed to 
suffer than any other class of manufacturers ; for since the goods that are 
made under the influence of protection are necessarily dearer than foreign 
soods of the same kind, whenever competition in the home market leads 
toa glut of them, a circumstance which continually occurs, then there is 
no means of relieving the market by exportation ; there is no profit in car- 
ying on the protected trades, but absolute loss; and in addition to this, 
the protected manufacturers are always exposed to suffer great injury from 
smuggling. 

‘Another injurious effect of protection is, that it checks invention and 
enables manufacturers to keep the public supplied with commodities of in- 
letior quality ; for no manufacturer will incur the loss of laying aside old 
and imperfect machinery, and of reforming the processes of his trade, until 
le is forced to do so by the necessity of keeping on equal terms with his 
foreign competitors. 

‘ Another evil of protection is the encouragement it gives to smuggling, 
nd it also occasions a great loss of revenue; for if the protecting duties 
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were reduced so as to become moderate duties, for the sole object of ob. 
taining revenue, the increased consumption of foreign goods, which would 
be the result, would yield a very considerable revenue, not, perhaps, less 
than 1,000,000I. a-year. 

‘ There is not the slightest foundation for the common-place argument, 
that, if British manufactures were not protected, the low price of labour in 
foreign countries would enable them to supply our markets. For it is not 
necessarily true, that because labour is dear in England, as compared 
with other countries in Europe, those countries would be able to compete 
with us in manufactures. The argument is built on a wrong notion of 
what determines us to export. Exportation takes place from England ra- 
ther than from France, not because wages are lower (for in fact they are 
higher), but because the whole cost of production of the exported commo- 
dities in England, is less than the whole cost in France. Of the cost of 
production, wages are only a part ; but they seem to be considered the whole 
by those who insist upon the argument in question. 

‘The support that is still too generally given to the protecting system, 
can only be accounted for by the habit of indolence with which the strong- 
est minds sometimes receive, without examination, those opinions which 
have been long established. But it is satisfactory to observe, that there 
have been appearances of late years of a great progressive knowledge on 
this subject, and of a great change in the public mind.’—pp. 79—84. 


To the common-place clamours of those who say, why should 
we relax our restrictive laws until other nations have adopted a 
similar policy, we shall answer in the language of our author. 


‘One point only remains to be noticed belonging to the protecting sys- 
tem, namely, the opinion which some persons hold, that we should not re- 
move the restrictions on the importation of foreign goods, unless foreign 
countries agree to allow our goods to be imported. But the grounds on 
which it is expedient for us to remove these restrictions, are the numerous 
injuries we suffer from them in the several ways already described ; if, 
therefore, we postpone the removal of them tiil we can persuade other 
countries to make an arrangement for a reciprocal removal, we postpone 
taking advantage of the power that is in our own hands of relieving our- 
selves. 

‘ The petition of the merchants of London, before referred to, contains 
the following paragraph on this point :— 

‘“ That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may sometimes 
answer to hold out the removal of particular prohibitions or high duties, as 
depending upon corresponding concessions by other states in our favour, 
it does not follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases where 
the desired concessions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions 
would not be less prejudicial to our own capital and industry, because 
other governments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations.” 

‘ As the progress of industry and the increase of capital are greatly pro- 
moted by every thing that adds to the annual amount of imports, the nght 
policy is to remove all obstructions in the way of importation, without the 
Senet reference to what course foreign governments may think proper 
to adopt. 


‘ Every thing has now been stated that seems necessary to be urged at 
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the present moment in favour of a revision of the existing taxes ; for though 
much might be said against several others that have not been noticed, there 
are none which do the same injury to industry and national prosperity as 
those which have been under examination. 

‘The effort which was made in 1825 to obtain a repeal of the assessed 
taxes, was founded on a total misconception of the comparative effects of 
different kinds of taxes on the interests of the people—no advantage would 
have arisen from the repeal of those taxes beyond the mere relief from so much 
taxation ; while, on the other hand, the repeal of the taxes on raw mate- 
rials and manufactures, and the reduction of the enorinously high duties 
on tobacco and foreign spirits, would be productive of considerable benefit 
to the consumer, would put an end to smuggling, and would increase the 
employment of capital, and labour, and foreign commerce. Lord Gode- 
rich is entitled to the greatest praise, for having had the firmness, in 1825, 
to resist the temptation of sacrificing a sound principle to the acquisition 
of temporary popularity; he has the merit of being the first Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who reduced to practice those principles, which are the 
only secure basis of national prosperity. 

‘The inquiry, which is the subject in the preceding pages, into the effects 
of those taxes which have been particularly mentioned, leaves no doubt as 
to how much the industry and wealth of the nation would be increased, if 
itwere practicable to modify or wholly to repeal them ; and at the same 
time secure, by other means, a sufficient revenue for the public service. A 
powerful inducement is, therefore, established to endeavour to ascertain, 
whether means cannot be found for making good the revenue that would be 
lost by giving the public the benefit of the proposed reform of taxation. 

‘Although a general notion prevails, that no such means can be found 
out, it is a mere conjecture, and not deserving of any weight; because no 
proper efforts have as yet been made to trace out, in sufficient detail, the 
sources from which new revenue might be derived, or, what is the same 
thing, the present scale of expenditure diminished. If, on the one hand, 
the country has been going on, as would appear to be the case from 
what has already been said, in a progressive course of accumulating new 
wealth, and thus adding to the resources of new taxation ; and if, on the 
other, a system of great profusion has been engrafted in the administration 
of the public expenditure, there is a strong prima facie case to justify the 
conclusion, that, if proper measures were taken, there would be no great 
difficulty in providing, by new methods, a sufficient revenue for the public 
tvice. —pp. 91—95. 


These arguments, supported as they are by facts and by principles 
that cannot, we apprehend, be effectually contradicted, are quite 
conclusive in favour of the free-trade system. The enlightened 
author then goes on to shew, what indeed must be obvious to every 
reflecting mind, that the repeal of the taxes on industry, and the 
reduction of the high duties on articles of luxury, would have the 
elect of rendering the remaining taxes more productive. 

Sir Henry next proceeds to a very important part of his task,— 
that of pointing out the various items of the public expenditure 
which are susceptible of retrenchment. And here we cannot but 
think that he is rather severe in the language which he applies to 
the public departments in general. 
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‘Each public department stands prepared to give the most confident 
reasons why it is absolutely necessary to keep up the scale of its expendi- 
ture to the exact point at which it now is. Every kind of sophism, insiny- 
ation, and assertion is worked up with vast ingenuity into a case to resist 
any attempt at effective retrenchment; and not only Government and 
Parliament, but also the public, suffer themselves, in this way, to have 
their judgment influenced rather by the personal authority of official men, 
who are always endeavouring to keep their respective services in the 
highest possible state of equipment and show, than by those principles of 
a sound system of finance, which require that that portion of the public 
expense which is incurred for military preparation and protection, should 
be regulated by the quantity and measure of the danger to be guarded 
against. 

‘It is almost impossible for persons, not themselves in office, to have 
sufficient knowledge of details, to be able to expose the fallacies on which 
the pleas for expense are enforced ; and the absence of such an exposure 
produces too often a belicf, that the expense is necessary. The only 
mode, therefore, that is left for making out a case to establish the practi- 
cability of retrenchment is, by reasoning on probabilities, founded on those 
facts which are within the observation of every one. Although this is 
necessarily an imperfect kind of proof, the facts of profusion which can be 
adduced, when combined together and patiently examined, will be quite 
sufficient to lead to conclusions that will leave no doubt on any unpreju- 
diced and disinterested mind.’—pp. 105, 106. 


That in the public departments there are many abuses which 
ought to be corrected, is a position that admits of no dispute ; that 
there is amongst them an anxiety to have their establishments 
effective, can as little be doubted. But the retrenchments lately 
made by the prime minister, founded upon reports of the depart- 
ments themselves, shew that the latter are not altogether so reluc- 
tant to meet the call for reform, as Sir Henry would represent them 
to be. The quantity of business despatched in our public offices, 
particularly, we would instance, those of the treasury, the home, 
the foreign, and colonial departments, is much greater than 1s 
generally known or imagined. Nor is it altogether clear to us, 
that the efficiency of those establishments ought to be materially 
tampered with. If the salaries of those who are employed in them 
undergo much further reductions, and particularly if, as our author 
recommends, the superannuation system be done away with, the 
civil appointments which they furnish will cease to be objects ot 
ambition with men of liberal education and gentlemanly manners. 
Certainly few men of talent who belong to any of the professions, 
and are likely to obtain even moderate success in their pursuits, 
would, under such circumstances, exchange their destinies for those 
of any gentleman engaged in the service of the public. But it 
would be a very serious misfortune, much more serious than the 
expenditure of some eighty or a hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, if the service of the country were ever to be looked upon 
as degraded below the professions in point of respectability, and 
below a common counting-house in point of emolument. 
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Upon one topic, however, relating to the departments, we quite 
wree with Sir Henry Parnell. We think that in most, if not 
i allof them, the methods of keeping accounts are complicated 
veyond any possible necessity, and without any sort of reason. 
Let them be simplified by all means, and made so intelligible that 
a child may understand them. We further agree with our author, 
that the Treasury ought to have the entire and undivided supreme 
controul over the public income and expenditure ; and that the 
dea of having all the payments which are now made upon the 
responsibility of individual clerks in public offices, subjected 
beforehand to the inspection and approbation of a small Board of 
Commissioners constituted for that sole purpose, is one that ought 
forthwith to be carried into effect. 

When it is stated, that in 1806 a revenue of more than fifty- 
eight millions was collected at a less charge by 1,232,615/. than a 
revenue of not quite fifty-five millions in 1826, we apprehend 
that a case is made out at once for retrenchment in the system by 
which the public income is brought into the exchequer. The system 
of giving bounties for the encouragement of fisheries, and for the 
exportation of particular manufactures, savours of the dark ages 
of legislation, and ought to be abandoned, The reductions pro- 
posed under the heads of military and naval expenditure, are, 
pethaps, too sweeping, when we consider the state of Europe, the 
large armies that are kept up every where on the continent, and 
the increasing fleets of Russia and France. But we go the whole 
length with Sir Henry Parnell in his reasoning with respect to 
the enormous expense, and the real inutility to us of the greater 
number of our colonies. ‘It is generally estimated,’ he observes, 
‘that from two to three millions are paid for their army, navy, and 
various civil charges ; but in addition to this, the public pay full 
two millions more for sugar and timber than they ought to pay, in 
consequence of the increased prices occasioned by the protection 
given to the colonists by the higher duties imposed on these articles, 
when imported from foreign countries.’ Sir Henry Parnell would 
frst give a fair trial to the question,—how far are colonies of use to 
England ?—by removing all restrictions and monopolies from their 
trade, and by endeavouring to put them into a situation that would 
enable them to meet their own expenditure. 


‘The prevailing opinion, that large profits are obtained through the mo- 
nopoly, has always confused the question. This opinion has been held 
to be so completely beyond all doubt, that the great value of colonies has 
been considered as not admitting of dispute ; and no pains have been 
laken to trace by facts in what way they are valuable. Had such an ex- 
amination been properly gone into, it would have shown that neither the 
British public nor the colonies have ever been benefited by the monopoly ; 
and it would also have shown that the possession of the colonies affords no 
tdvantages which could not be obtained by commercial intercourse with 
independent states. 
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‘ There are only three ways that the colonies can be of any advantage 
1. In furnishing a military force; 2. In supplying the parent state with 
revenue ; 3. In affording commercial advantages. 

‘1. Instead of furnishing a military force, the colonies are always a 
great drain upon the military resources of the country, particularly in war, 
when they occupy a lurge portion of the army and fleet in their defence. 
In the last war; while our own shores were threatened with invasion from 
Boulogne and Brest, our means of defence were greatly crippled by the 
number of troops and ships we were obliged to keep in the colonies, 

‘2, With respect to revenue, we have declared by the Act of the 18th 
Geo. III., that we will not levy any taxes or duties in the colonies, except 
for their use. 

‘3. As to commercial advantages, if the colonial trade were quite free, 
our commercial relations with the colonies would resemble the intercourse 
between ourselves and independent countries; and, therefore, whatever 
advantages we shall derive from them wi.l be embraced in two questions— 
Ist. Whether our commerce with them will be more beneficial than with 
independent countries? nd. Whether the capital employed in them will 
be more beneficially employed than it would be, if employed in the United 
Kingdom ? 

‘With respect to the first question, it is one easily solved, because, 
where the employment of capital is free, the net profit that may be ob- 
tained by the employment of it in commerce with independent countries, 
will always be as great as if it were employed in the colonia! trade. The 
trade we carry on with the United States proves this. 

‘ With respect to the second question, it is necessary to trace the opera- 
tions of capital when employed in the colonies, and when employed at 
home. In the West India islands it goes to feed and clothe slaves; to pay 
British agents, clerks, and managers; to employ ships and sailors; and 
although the gross profit upon it seems very high when all the charges 
and risks are considered, and also the effects of competition, the net profit 
cannot be greater than it is on capital employed at home. 

‘When capital is employed in the United Kingdom,—for instance, on 
manufactures,—it pays wages to English workmen, instead of buying 
clothes and food for slaves; it employs agents, clerks, and managers; it 
employs ships and sailors to import raw materials, and to export the 
finished goods, and the rate of net profit on it is full as high as that on 
capital employed in the colonies. The incomes derived by West India 
proprietors from their profits are spent like incomes derived from rent, and 
add nothing to the national wealth ; but the profits made on capital em- 
ployed at home are added to capital, and thus promote the constant accu- 
mulation of it. It is clear, therefore, that, on the whole, the public derives 
no commercial advantage from the colonies, which it might not have with- 
out them. 

‘ They do not even afford any advantage, as some persons suppose, by 
enlarging the field for the employment of capital ; for there are still means 
enough for employing capital with profit at home ; and if new means were 
wanting, they would be more effectually obtained by removing restrictions 
on trade and revising the taxes, than by increased trade in the colonies. 

‘ This general reasoning, which the principles of trade suggest, in refu- 
tation of the imaginary advantages of colonies, is completely borne out by 
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the experience of facts. The history of the colonies for many years is 
that of a series of loss, and of the destruction of capital; and if to the 
many millions of private capital, which have been thus wasted, were 
added some hundred millions that have been raised by British taxes, and 
spent on account of the colonies, the total loss to the British public of 
wealth, which the colonies have occasioned, would appear to be quite 
enormous. 

‘The only conditions on which it can be wise and politic for us to con- 
tinue to keep colonial possessions are, that the number of them should be 
veatly reduced ; and that those which we retain should contribute the 
whole expense incurred in their defence. Even with such conditions, no 
advantage would be gained, now or at any other time, unless the planters 
should prosper and accumulate wealth, and thus add to the general stock 
of public wealth. It is in order to secure this object that the public is 
particularly interested in giving to the colonies the full benefit of that per- 
fect system of free trade, which everything connected with colonial reform 
and retrenchment shows to be wise and politic. 

‘Dr. Chalmers, in referring to the peace of 1763, says, “‘ The true ob- 
ection to this peace was, not that we had retained too little, but that we 
had retained too much ;” namely, Canada, Louisiana, Florida, Granada, 
Tobago, St, Vincent, Dominica, and Senegal. ‘ Millions,” he adds, “ of 
productive capital were withdrawn from the agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade of Great Britain to cultivate the ceded islands in the other hemi- 
sphere; domestic occupations were obstructed and circulation stopped, in 
proportion to the stock withdrawn, to the industry enfeebled, and to the 
ardour turned to less salutary objects.” 

‘In settling the conditions of the last treaty of peace, it was most un- 
wise to retain so many of the conquered colonies. Trinidad, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Tobago were but little advanced in cultivation; a large 
transfer of capital was necessary for their cultivation, and there was little 
or no local revenue belonging to them. 

‘At the close of the war, the East India Company was anxious to be 
allowed to have the Island of Ceylon, and it is not too late to give it up to 
them; but as large sums of public money have been expended since the 
war, in adding to its value, the Company should repay a large part of 
them, as the condition of becoming masters of this island. 

‘As the cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius are of no use except for 
the defence of the East India Company’s possessions, the Company ought 
tobe called on to defray all the expense of their military protection ; and it 
isto be hoped that the opportunity, which the expiration of the Charter of 
the Company will offer, will lead to an arrangement which will secure all 
these objects. 

‘When peace was made in 1814, the English government wished to let 
Austria have the Ionian Islands, but France would not agree to this ar- 
rangement. There can be no real use in keeping these islands, with Malta 
and Gibraltar in our hands. 

‘The settlement of Sierra Leone, and the military posts on the west 
coast of Africa, should be given up. The public derives no benefit from 
these possessions, either in a commercial or military point of view ; and with 
respect to the slave trade, the use they are of in contributing to put it 
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down is so questionable, as not to justify the waste of money, and of 
human life, which they occasion. 

‘ With respect to Canada, (including our other possessions on the conti- 
nent of North America ;) no case can be made out to show that we should 
not have every commercial advantage we are supposed now to have, if it 
were made an independent state. Neither our manufactures, foreign com- 
merce, nor shipping, would be injured by such a measure. On the other 
hand, what has the nation lost by Canada? Fifty or sixty millions have 
already been expended; the annual charge on the British treasury is fy! 
600,000/. a-year ; and we learn from the Second Report of the Committee 
of Finance, that a plan of fortifying Canada has been for two or three years 
in progress, which is to cost 3,000,000/.’—pp. 249—257. : 

Our author looks forward with well founded hope, we think, to 
the effect which the total repeal of the penal laws will be likely, in 
due course of time, to produce in Ireland, and which, he appre- 
hends, will eventually enable the Government not only to do away 
with the already useless expense of a Lord Lieutenant, and other 
charges among the miscellaneous estimates for that country, but 
also to obtain from it a considerable increase of income. 

We should willingly follow our able guide through his chapters 
upon the national debt, upon future war expenditure, upon loans, 
upon terminable annuities, and the accumulation of capital, if we 
did not believe that we had already done enough to direct the 
public attention to this most elaborate, and yet most intelligible, 
and useful production. It must get into the hands of every body 
who wishes to become acquainted with our financial system. Even 
as a composition it may be read with pleasure, for, in this sense, it 
well sustains the literary name of Parnell. 

The pamphlet by ‘ A Merchant,’ though not always correct as 
to style, is, considering its brevity, one of the best practical an- 
swers that we have yet seen to all the nonsensical clamours which 
have been spoken and written by town and country gentlemen, 
upon the subject of distress. It clearly developes the mystery of 
the war prices, which raised the rent-roll of the land-owner to 
thrice what it was in the days of his father, and of the fallacious 
state of things that was generally produced by the restriction of 
ood Wy See ; the mushroom factories which were thus so rapidly 
raised, and the vast increase of machinery to which it gave birth. 
For these, and many other points, upon which the writer touches 
with admirable good sense, we must refer to the pamphlet itself, 
as we have room only to extract from it a table of the most valuable 
character, which shews the total number of persons to whom half- 
yearly dividends became due on the ditferent stocks by the last 
returns, and specifying the number respectively, whose dividends 
did not exceed certain amounts. 
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A simple inspection of this document will be sufficient to shew 
that any measure which would violate the public faith with the 
fund-holders, would not be a measure for the benefit of the poor 
and to the injury of the rich only, as is generally represented ; but 
would, in fact, be one calculated only to disgrace the country, to 
serve nobody, and to defraud of a mere competency more than two 
hundred and eighty thousand persons, whose incomes from the 
funds vary between 10/. and 600/. per annum. This table, we 
think, knocks in the head for ever all the declamations that are 
poured forth by tribunes of the people, and all the hints which are 
thrown out from more trivial quarters, about what is most iniqui- 
tously called an ‘‘ equitable adjustment.” 





Arr. VIII.—The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F. R.S. Author of the Topo- 
graphy of Leeds (1677—1724), now first published from the original 
manuscript. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S. A. In two volumes, 
large 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Ir the friends of sound and useful literature, and the enemies of 
these piles of trash, which, under the titles of ‘ Diaries” and 
‘‘Memoirs,” have been for some years accumulating on the book- 
sellers’ shelves, were to pray for the publication of some work which 
would make manifest, even to the most stupid reader, the utter 
worthlessness of most of the volumes of this description which have 
recently escaped from the hands of the printer,—they could not have 
desired any occurrence more opportune for their purpose than 
the appearance of ‘ Ralph Thoresby’s Diary.’ It exceeds both in 
quantity and quality of foolishness, any book of a similar descrip- 
tion which has seen the light since the days of old Angelo, the 
fencing master. At best, when we meet with an intelligible page 
or two, the silly trifles which they record, and the inconsiderable 
person who records them, combine, again and again, to force upon 
us this question,—for what end were so much paper, so much ink, 
so much steam wasted? What do we gain by reading on and on, 
wandering over a waste which is as desolate and as barren as the 
most sandy of the sandy wilds of Asia ? 

Who was Ralph Thoresby ?—we asked; for we confess that the 
fame of his immortal book, the ‘“‘ Topography of Leeds,” published, 
we hear, in 1715,—a Topography which must be as good a guide 
through that smoky town now, as it would be through London,— 
had never before reached ourears. Who was this Ralph Thoresby ' 
His reverend editor answers, that he was ‘the son of Mr, John 
Thoresby, by Ruth his wife, a daughter of Mr. Ralph Idle, whose 
residence was at Bulmer, an agricultural village, about ten miles 
north of York.’ In 1677, his father, who was a merchant at Leeds, 
sent him to London, for the purpose of being brought up to the 
same occupation; and lo! here Ralph’s ‘ Diary’ commences. In 
the early part of his life, he was a furious Nonconformist. He 
subsequently gave up his connection with the Dissenters ; but, i 
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we may judge from his Diary, he spent the most of his time in 
Loudon, listening to sermons, though occasionally he would, it 
seems, go to see a wild beast. 

‘15th September. At home most of the day, reading in Mr. Clark's 
History, Mirror, and Persecutions. 

‘16. Die Dom. Mr. Ralphson preached again for Mr. S. from Amos 
i. 7; but not to my great satisfaction, seeming, though covertly, to 
infuse his own principles. 

‘18. At the Glasshouse Lecture, forenoon, though it was thronged : 
could hear little: at home in the afternoon. 

‘22. | was most part at home, but might have improved my time better 
than I did; towards night I went with Elkana Boyse to Southwark, to see 
the elephant, &c.’—vol. 1. pp. 3, 4. 

if the reader be not wiser and better after reading this extract, 
we must try him with some others. 

‘Oct. 1. Most part of the forenoon at Guildhall, to see the sheriffs, in 
their pomp and splendid gallantry, go to take the oath at Westminster, &c. 
All the afternoon at home with Mrs. Mitley and Mrs. M. Madox, helping 
them in cutting paper, &c. 

‘2, Forenoon, heard Dr. Owen preach at Pinner’s hall; but, to my 
shame | confess, how many thoughts and imaginations were in me. After 
dinner, went to the Strand to inquire after crayons, but in vain. 

‘3. Went thither again about crayons, and got sixty, a set, for 2s. 6d. 
and several in besides. Rest of the day at home.’—vol. 1. pp. 5, 6. 

Voila! Ralph Thoresby at Hull. 

‘July 4, I came with my father for Hull, and had a very good journey. 

‘5. Forenoon viewing the town, and with friends, &c. most of the day; 
about six o’clock came aboard Thomas Scheman’s vessel, was a little 
sick,(!) and—then somewhat better again.’ (!!!)—vol. 1. p. 16. 

These, assuredly, are circumstances in the life of our hero which 
itwould have been most unpardonable in him to kave omitted in 
his Diary. It is worth while to consider for a moment the dismal 
consequences that would have followed, if this apprentice lad, 
after becoming ‘ a little sick’ on board Tom Scheman’s vessel, did 
really not get ‘somewhat better again.’ Let us reflect upon this: 
and, reader, when thy meditations on this important subject are 
wer, thou mayest behold our traveller at Rotterdam, whither he 
went in order to learn thoroughly the Dutch system of commerce. 
= following entries in his Diary are glorious specimens of its 
utility :— 

‘15. I went to Mr. William Brent's, schoolmaster, in order to my 
earning the Dutch lingua. 

“22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. (Where thinkest thou, ch gentle reader’) 
Most of time at school.’ !!!—vol. 1. p. 20. 
Again, let us listen to his Dutch strains. 


‘Nov. 6. Die Dom. Very ill most of the day, sweating much in bed 
ull four o'clock. 


‘7, Somewhat better. 
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‘8. Indifferently when up, but by reason of bad nights, lost a great part 
of the forenoon. 

‘9. At Rotterdam, to try the benefit of a walk. 

‘10. Was finely all the day.’!!!—vol. 1. pp. 23, 24. 


The poor school-boy, it appears, was attacked, soon after this, 
with an ague, which drove him home to Yorkshire once more. 
The death of his father devolved upon him the cares of business at 
an early age. But we collect little from his ‘ Diary’ of his progress 
in trade. He seenis to have been chiefly taken up at this time in 
collecting prints, and pasting them in common-place-books, in 
writing extracts from memoirs of great men, and hearing sermons. 
Sometimes, too, he took a cheerful glass, for which, however, he 
afterwards thumps his breast most lustily. 


‘March 15. Spent all day vainly and idly walking or talking, or doing 
worse—drinking in company, and though not to excess, yet more than was 
necessary. Evening, at Mr. J. W.’s in the same humour, &c. Ve ve 
mihi peccatori.’ !—vol. 1. p. 80. 

Somewhere about the year 1684, Ralph took unto himself a 
wife, of whose meekness, modesty, and submission, he speaks in 
the highest terms. After the occurrence of such a serious event as 
this, we should expect that his Diary would become more manly, 
and present some facts connected with the political events of the 
day. Atall events, we thought we should not be disappointed, if 
we carefully examined his journal for 1688. But, alas, when we 
come to the latter part of that eventful year, we find that Ralph 
was no politician. His record of the revolution betrays almost the 
weakness of idiotcy. 


‘Sept. 30.* A strange face of affairs presents itself. We were told of 
an invasion from Holland, and that a Dutch fleet was seen off Scarborough 
and Hull; but it proved to be Torbay, where the Prince of Orange landed © 
the 5th November, 1688. We underlings knew not what to make of 
these affairs, nor is it my design to intermix public with my private memoirs, 
otherwise than as they were merciful or afflictive to me and my family, 
with the neighbourhood ; therefore shall take no notice of King James's 
abdication, (!) the seizing of York by the Earl of Danby, afterwards Duke 
of Leeds, Lord Fairfax, &c., or the reading in the Moot-hall, at Leeds, 
the Prince of Orange’s declaration, by Jasper Blythman, Esq. afterwards 
recorder.” !!—vol. 1. p. 188. 


He does, however, immediately after break in upon this sage 
resolution, by giving a furious account of the ‘ flying army of Irish 
and massacring Papists, who, with unheard of cruelty, burnt and 
killed all before them.’ Such was the alarm on one occasion, that 
‘the drums beat, the bells rang backward, the women shrieked, 
and such dreadful consternation seized upon all persons; some 
men, with their wives and children, left all behind them (even 
monies and plate upon the tables), and ran for shelter to the barns 





*The editor of the Diary does not reconcile the dates in this passage. 
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and haystacks in the fields.” Among the fugitives we expected to 
find Ralph Thoresby, Esq., but he, on the contrary, boldly took 
horse and arms to oppose the Papists, with thousands of others, 
when, just as they were all eager for the fray, it turned out to have 
been ‘a false alarm, taken from some drunken people, who cried out 
horribly, murder! murder!’ For such an age of fanaticism and 
folly, no man of the time was better suited than our hero. He was 
in himself an epitome of the mental imbecility and frenzy which so 
peculiarly characterized those evil times. 

It would be a mere waste of time, if we were to proceed with any 
thing like regularity through these tiresome volumes. As the man 
grows older, he becomes more and more taken up with sermons 
and charities ; things doubtless excellent in themselves, but which 
are not, at least to the extent that we have them here, very interest- 
ing subjects for a published Diary. The tone of his mind may be 
clearly traced through the following passages, which are extracted 
atrandom from his journal for 1722, when he was in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age :— 

‘May 22. Read and wrote till eleven; after abroad, inquisitive aftet 
the astonishing effects of the thunder-shower last Friday, in the vicinag® 
of Halifax, where it took down part of Ripponden Chapel, bore down tw® 
mills, and several houses and bridges, about twenty persons said to be 
drowned ; corpses washed out of graves, &c. 

‘23, Read Danbuz, &c.; wrote to my Lady Betty Hastings, till 
eleven; afternoon, at the funeral of Mrs. Robinson, widow, who diedin 
the ninety-second year of her age: she was one of the four that died the 
last half-year, whose ages amounted to 400 years. 

‘29. Morning, Dr. Brook preached the anniversary Sermon from 
Psalm Ixxvii. 14,—let us, to our utmost, promote a national reformation, 
the way to which is, every person to reform one. 

‘31. Finished the perusal of Lord Cobham’s trial, a curiosity, printed 
beyond the sea at the beginning of the Reformation; wrote to Mr. Smith 
of Melsonby; afternoon, upon Manor business, till evening. 

‘June 3. Die Dom. Read Vines and Henry. The Vicar proceeded 
from Peter ii. 1, 4, to the third head, what is required in order to confir- 
mation. He particularly inveighed against plays, which reproof was the 
more necessary, because we have had in town a company of players six or 
eight weeks, which has seduced many, and got abundance of silver. After- 
noon, walked to Holbeck, where Mr. Paley preached from ‘“ It is God 
gives the increase.” I afterwards called with the Vicar at Alderman 
Milner’s, to visit his son Cotton, from Staffordshire. 

‘4. Read Danbuz and Henry; wrote till eleven, after fretting at a 


letter from Mr, Pendlebury, full of acrimony. 
* +. * * 


* * * * 


‘August 1. Morning, read Danbuz and Henry; then wrote to sons 
with 202. bill, advising to moderation, that others’ intemperate zeal may 
not drive us to extremes. Mr. P. preached the anniversary sermon, and 
was sharp (as he ought) against anti-monarchical principles, but very tender 
of giving the least offence to non-jurors. After, to visit cousin Ald., and 
‘ousin S. after evening prayers. 
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‘3. Read and wrote till eleven ; concluded Sir James Ware’s Antiqui- 
ties and History of Ireland, with his Commentary of the Prelates and 
Writers ; is a useful book, but full of errata in the press, &c. 

10. Read aud wrote till eleven; after at Parson Robiuson’s, to leary 
what he has bequeathed to pious uses, which is considerable; see the par- 
ticulars elsewhere; after which, visited by some Londoners, to see the 
curiosities, with whom at a tenant’s full late. 

‘14. Read and wrote till eleven; after, had visitants to see museum 
till evening; after, sent for by Sir Roger Beckwith, about Norman and 
English coins. 

‘23. Read; then writing about business till eleven; afternoon, with 
the Vicar, to see the foundation of the new Church in Boor-lane, and then 
showing the museum to a native of Norway; after, to visit cousin Ald- 
burgh. 

“24. Received letters from Cambridge, that rejoiced my heart, for my 
son Richard’s performances, &c. 

‘27. Morning, read; then with workmen till near four, when, after an 
anthem sung by the charity children at the parish church, the mayor and 
aldermen, with the clergy and gentry, went in procession to the Burrow- 
lane, where Parson Robinson laid the first stone of the new church (and 
three guineas under it for the workmen,) there was great rejoicing, and if 
the loud huzza seemed carnal to some, there was, I question not, much 
spiritual rejoicing in others; I stayed till past nine. 

‘Sept. 6. Consulting manuscripts, &c. in a case wherein lawyer 
Wilson desired my assistance relating to Guisely living. 

‘10. Read Danbuz, &c. till past two; had Parson Barnard and two 
of his quondam scholars, Mr. Mangy and cousin J. Whitaker, in library, 
till near evening prayers. 

‘12. Read and wrote till eleven; dined at cousin Cookson’s with 
cousin Idle, of London, with whom and Vicar, at the charity-school and 
new church till evening ; at supper with them at cousin Wilson’s. 

‘14. Afternoon, transcribing notes from Chancellor Pearson's manu- 
script till evening. 

‘17. Morning, read Danbuz, and transcribed from Dr. Pearson's 
manuscript till eleven ; and afternoon, till four, to wait of the Lord Irwin, 
at cousin Wilson’s. 

‘24. Morning, read; then wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln till eleven. 
Afternoon, to visit cousin Aldburgh; in return, Mr. Sagar gave me an 
account of the apparition himself saw; wrote a little till evening prayers. | 

‘27. Read Uanbuz, and finished the perusal of Dr. Johnston,* ot 
Abbey Lands, 1687, wherein he would palliate matters; with this is 
bound up a curiosity. Pope Innocent the Eleventh’s decree for suppres- 
sing the office of the Immaculate Conception, and several indulgencies. 
After dinner at the Bank; read and wrote, &c. 

‘30. Die Dom. Read Whitby. Mr. Craister preached ingeniously 
from Eccles, vii. 16, “‘ Be not righteous over much,” against indiscretion : 
showing that many things in themselves good, may be had in excess; evel 





* ‘Thoresby’s old friend, Dr. Nathaniel Johnston, of Pontefract. The 
intent of the tract was to show the sufficiency of the titles to lands, for- 


merly Abbey lands, founded on grants made by Henry VIII. and bis 
successors.’ 
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mortification, if to the prejudice of health ; a thousand penances may not 
mortify one sin. 1. Be not conceited of thy own merit; those that see so 
much of their own, can see none in others; commonly, those who pry 
most into other men’s concerns are most remiss in their own; measure not 
a man’s state to God by what befalls him in this world. The reason as- 
signed in the text is, lest thou destroy thyself. Afternoon, walked to 
Thurslet, where he preached from the parable of the sower, Matt. xiii. 
4—8, which he explained very well. 

‘Oct. 5. Read Whitby; writing accounts of some remarkable appari- 
tions in pursuance of the late Bishop of Gloucester’s request, the whole 
day, save when at Church. 

‘7. Die Dom. Read Dr. Whitby, and Vines of the Sacrament, a 


judicious treatise; the twenty-second chapter, with many other places, 


shows him absolutely against separation, because of the sins of others, in a 
mixed congregation it not being a local but a moral conjunction that de- 
files. Mr. Paley preached from 1 Cor. xi. 26. My dear now first re- 
ceived at the Church. Afternoon, Mr. Day preached from Prov. xiii. 20, 
“ A companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 

‘10. Read and wrote; then at funeral of Cousin Job Isles; rest of 
day with Lords of Manor, it being the great Court day, till even. 

‘18. Proceeding in ditto collection of apparitions, &c. except when at 
Church. 

‘23, Morning, read Whitby; then finished the perusal of my late 
friend, Mr. Danbuz’s Comment on the Revelations, which is brimful of 
uncommon learning; explaining the mystical as well as literal sense, and 
giving the history of the Christian Church in the several periods. All 
day within, save usual walks to Church, 

‘Nov. 5. Morning, read Whitby: Mr. Day made a very ingenious 

nice discourse from Luke ix. 5, 6,7, showing that Christianity is far from 
destroying men for religion’s sake; those most given to persecution are 
greatest enemies to godliness. Showing that the Church of England 
observes a due medium betwixt the Romanists on the one hand, and the 
Separatists on the other; but, in the enumeration, trod gentlest upon the 
Non-jurors. Read a little; then had a gentleman from York to see col- 
lections. Evening, sent for per Mr. L. 
Il. Die Dom. Read Whitby: the Vicar preached from Acts x. 1. 
insisted much upon the honour and happiness of building a new Church, 
and beautifying the old. (Memorandum. Now the communion table and 
space were enlarged to the pillars, that it is said will cost 80/. though the 
former was esteemed decent.) Afternoon, Mr. Day, from 2 Tim. ii. 16, 
showed well that all scripture is profitable for doctrine, &c.; an unsea- 
sonable visit prevented noting the heads. 

‘25. Die Dom. Morning; the Vicar preached very well from 
Lev. xxiii. 3, showing that the dedication of the seventh day to the wor- 
ship of God was appointed at the creation, and no doubt observed by the 
antediluvian patriarchs before the renewal of it at Horeb, and the institu- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath is confirmed by the practice of the apostles 
and of the Christian Church in all ages, and what is required to a due ob- 
servation of the day. Read Charnock till evening prayers, when great 
disturbance, Mrs. Mangey being buried with torch-light. 

‘Dec. 9. Die Dom. Read as usually; Dr. Brook preached from 
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Luke iii. 4. Afternoon, at the funeral of my dear cousin Aldburgh ; the 
Vicar preached from Isa. xxvi. 3, showing that the sense of own unwor- 
thiness may discourage a pious soul, but he must stay himself upon the 
mercy of God, and manifest his sincerity by his constant obedience ; then 
gave a just character of her, but vastly short of her deserts, who to the 
advantages of a good family and religious education, added a most exem- 
plary piety. This ingenious, pious, and charitable gentlewoman has left 
10/. to the charity-school. 

‘14and15. Nothing remarkable at home, but a flood, wherein a child 
drowned and a soldier hardly escaped. Transcribed an indulgence for a 
wavering Romanist.’—vol. ii. pp. 340—345—344—349, 


Such a man as this was truly well fitted to be a collector of curi- 
osities. He died of a paralytic stroke on the 16th of October, 1726, 
His Diary, the reader must have already perceived, is fatiguing 
enough ; but we find that there is still another volume to come of 
the Diarist’s correspondence, from the autograph originals, with a 
general index to the journals and letters. When is this folly of 
printing manuscripts, simply because they were written a century 
ago, to havean end? Printed, indeed, they may be, and published 
too,—but who is to read them? 





Ant. 1X.— Travels in various Parts of Peru, including a Year's Resi- 
dence in Potosi. By Edmond Temple, Knight of the Royal and 
distinguished Order of Charles III. In two volumes, large 8vo. Lon- 
don: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Mr. Tempte—or, if he ought to be styled Sir Edmond Temple 
from his badge of knighthood, let him imagine that plain Mister is 
meant throughout this article for Sir, as we have no idea of quar- 
relling with him for such a trifle—Mr. Temple, then, we must say, 
is one of the most sprightly travellers with whom we have been in 
South America for an age. We know not how often we have been 
over the Pampas since we galloped from Buenos Ayres to the 
Andes with Captain Head. As to Peru, we have traversed the 
whole country at least twenty times. Yet it is from us no small 
praise for Mr. Temple to admit that he has, with his good humoured 
gentlemanly way of telling his story, induced us to re-visit the whole 
of these scenes again, and, if we mistake not, he will be equally 
successful with a great many others, particularly those to whom 
South America is as yet a terra incognita, who will find in his vo- 
lumes much to instruct them, and a great deal to amuse. 

During that grand epoch of national wisdom and speculation, 
the famous annus mirabilis 1825, some of our readers may chance 
to recollect, among the projects of the day, one entitled the “ Po- 
tosi, La Paz, and Peruvian Mining Association.” This scheme, 
which the Baron de Humboldt was pleased to call a “ grande et 
belle entreprise,” was conducted upon a magnificent scale. The 
execution of it was entrusted toa long list of official persons, filling 
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various situations at home and abroad. Too happy was Mr. Temple 
to have been appointed Secretary to the establishment at Potosi. 
He was assured that his situation would give independence and 
luxury, not only to his own precious self, but to all his posterity 
for ever and ever. The first act which the Secretary did was to buy 
up all the shares that could be had in the market, issued by his 
Association, a step which we are afraid leaves him minus, at this 
day, of the whole of his little patrimony. 

Having laid, as he thought, the foundation of a country mansion 
and estate, with a dim prospect in the distance of the House of 
Commons and a peerage, our Secretary set off for Buenos Ayres, 
in the latter part of the glorious year already mentioned. The 
commencement of his journey was characteristic. Orders having 
been issued by the Board of Directors for the departure of the tribe 
of employés, they were all handed into a highly fashionable carriage 
provided for the occasion, and drawn by four horses. From Fal- 
mouth they made the best of their way to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
over the Pampas to Peru. As there are but few of our readers 
who are not already familiar with the route pursued by our traveller 
as far as Potosi, we shall take leave to join him just as he arrives 
within view of the celebrated mountain which has given its name 
to that town. 


‘The road, as I advanced, although in no respect improved in itself, 


indicated the approach to a town of consideration. It was no longer an 
unfrequented solitude, as I had been accustomed to find it. Peasantry, 
with droves of asses and flocks of beautiful llamas, were to be seen passing to 
and fro; some strolling lazily to the city, laden with fruits, vegetables, Indian 
corn, flour, charcoal, fire-wood, and other necessaries; some returning 
from the market at a brisk pace, after disposing of their burdens, and 
hastening many leagues into the fruitful valleys of the country to renew 
them. Indians, male and female, with poultry, milk, eggs, and sundry 
commodities for consumption, enlivened the way, and apprized the hungry 
traveller that, although surrounded by bleak, uncultivated, and uncultiva- 
fable, mountains, he was still in the land of the living. 

‘Suddenly appeared before me, in the distance, a high mountain of a 
teddish brown colour, in the shape of a perfect cone, and altogether dis- 
inct in its appearance from any thing of the kind I had ever seen. There 
was no mistaking it: it was that mountain which was made known to the 
world by the merest accident, by an Indian, who, in pursuit of a llama 
up the steep, to save himself from falling caught hold of a shrub, which 
being torn from the soil exposed a mass of solid silver at the roots; it was 
that mountain, incapable of producing even a blade of grass, which yet 
had attractions sufficient to cause a city to be built at its base, at one time 
containing a hundred thousand inhabitants ;—it was that mountain, whose 
hidden treasures have withstood the laborious plunder of two hundred and 
fifty years, and still remain unexhausted. Having said thus much of the 
new and striking object before me, I need scarcely add that it was the ce- 
lebrated mountain of Potosi. 

‘Onward I rode, cheered by seeing the beacon which indicated the ter- 
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mination of my long journey; not so my jaded mule; it received no 
stimulus from that which to me acted as an exhilarating draught. Forty 
miles upon a bad road (my mule assured me it was full forty-five) isa 
wearisome distance before breakfast for either man or beast; and mine, 
every mile 1 now advanced, gave indubitable evidence of exhausted 
strength: yet the means of refreshment were far distant from us both, 
Patience and perseverance were our only solace; and with these two 
efficacious viriues, I believe in my heart honestly adhered to by both of 
us, ‘we mutually assisted each other; I by alighting to walk up hills and 
steeps, the mule, when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path happened 
to be free from rocks and stones; for the approach even to the Imperial 
City is nothing more than a rugged path tracked out by the footsteps of 
men and animals. 

‘From the top of every eminence that I ascended for the last two hours 
of my journey, | felt a longing expectation of obtaining a view of the 
town; because to behold even at a distance the abode of rest, at the con- 
clusion of a long voyage or journey, is a consolation, which every tra- 
veller anxiously seeks and enjoys with sensations of real pleasure; but this 
consolation is denied in approaching Potosi; neither house, nor dome, 
nor steeple, is to be seen at a distance. The last curve round the base 
of the silver mountain, whose pointed top was now far above my head tn 
a cloudless deep blue sky, brought me at once upon the town, which, with 
its ruined suburbs, covered a vast extent beneath me, and in ten minutes 
nore I was at the post-house in the centre of it. 

‘ But it is not in the post-house that the traveller is to expect repose or 
comfort, for even here that abode is no better than the worst in any mise- 
rable village ; there is no decent apartment to retire to, no refreshment to 
be obtained, no bed to rest upon, not even a chair to sit on, or accom- 
modation of any kind. 

‘ After throwing some barley to my poor mule, I sallied forth with my 
letters of introduction in search of a dinner; for, although | had not 
breakfasted, dinner hour had arrived, and there being no tavern in Potosi 
wherein to obtain one, 1 was obliged to sponge, and succeeded to my in- 
finite gratification in the house of Don Raymundo Herena, a respectable 
shopkeeper, who probably never before had such a famished guest at his 
table.’—vol. i. pp. 282—286. : 

We admire the eloquence with which a certain South American 
author, the Senor Pazo, was inspired when he first beheld the 
mountain of Potosi. The splendid scenery around him did not so 
much engage his meditations, as the streams—no, that is not the 
word—the rivers—nor that either—the /avas—ay, that is the 
phrase—the /avas of silver which it poured upon the world, * to 
animate enterprise and reward industry ; to disseminate knowledge 
and religion, and to spread the desolations of war; marshalling 
armies in the field, and pointing the thunder of navies upon the 


ocean,” &c. &c. But before we ascend the mountain let us take a 
survey of the town at its feet. 


‘The streets were cleaner than those of any town I had hitherto seen in 
South America, and the practice of white-washing the outside of all the 
houses added considerably to the appearance of cleanliness. This, how- 
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ever, does not apply to the inside, where every thing is filthy, with few ex- 
ceptions, even in the first houses, some of which, like the stable of Augeas, 
seem not to have been cleaned for thirty years. 

‘The Indians, who compose one half of the inhabitants, are, in every 
sense of the expression, ‘‘ a swinish multitude,” but those who consider 
themselves so much their superiors are not, in every particular, a great 
deal better. Twenty years ago, the population of this city was reduced 
to half of what it once contained, and now it does not exceed twelve thou- 
sand souls. 

‘| entered two or three of the plundered and dismantled churches, the 
walls of which formerly were, in some instances, literally covered with de- 
corations of pure silver. I strolled round that immense uncouth pile, the 
Casa Moneda, or Royal Mint, erected at the cost of two millions of dollars. 
The common average coined within its walls for many years was four mil- 
lions annually, being at the rate of upwards of ten thousand dollars a-day 
ihe whole year round. 

‘On one side of the principal square of the city stands the government 
house, a long, low range of building, including Salas de Justicia, the gaol, 
and the guard-house. Another side of the square is occupied by a pro- 
digious heap of gray granite, a work which the Spaniards commenced 
twenty years ago, and which the present government are slowly continuing : 
when finished, it is to be consecrated, and called the Cathedral. Such an 
unsightly mass of stone I never before beheld. It has been profanely im- 
agined, that if the pains and expense which it has cost had been bestowed 
in making fit approaches to the town, it would have been a work to the 
full as profitable for the souls and bodies of the public. In the middle of 
the same square, a sample of architecture worthy of the architect of the 
Cathedral has lately been erected. 1 supposed it to be a shot-manufactory, 
and my servant, whom I had occasion to send in that direction, inquired : 
“If his way was not past the big chimney?” We were both mistaken : 
itis a national trophy in honour of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar.’—vol. i. 
pp. 290, 291. 


Upon the whole, our author found his situation comfortable 
enough, though not quite so splendid as the Secretary of the 
“ Potosi La Paz and Peruvian Mining Association” had a right to 
expect. To be sure his house was not very elegantly furnished. 
Indeed, correctly speaking, it was not furnished at all, as he had 
not even a table to dine upon ; however he obtained plenty of good 
chocolate, fresh eggs, tolerable milk, abundance of fruit and vege- 
tables, so that in the main point of having enough to eat, he was 
not at all to be pitied. These delicacies did not save him from an 
attack of dysentery, which is the common lot of all strangers, but 
the serenity of the climate soon brought him round again. 


‘The climate of Potosi | have found, as had been previously mentioned 
‘0 me, to present each day the changes of the four seasons of the year. 
The early part of the morning is piercing cold; the forenoon is like our 
finest March day; from noon till about two or three o'clock the sun is 
broiling hot, whilst in the shade it is not only cool, but very cold. It was 
out of my power to ascertain the exact difference of temperature, for there 
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is not in the imperial city one single thermometer, and those which we 
brought from England have all been broken on ourjourney. The evenings 
and early part of the nights are usually serene, and sometimes of a sum- 
mer’s mildness. The Creoles seem to be extremely sensible of cold, for 
they consider this climate an eternal winter, which they divide into * the 
dry winter and wet winter; but the Indians (although like the Irish pea- 
santry, half naked,) are not so delicate. My own opinion, and I am in- 
clined to think that all my countrymen who visit this place must be of the 
same, is, that, upon a fair estimate, we may consider it fine, wholesome, 
bracing, and by no means unpleasant weather. 

‘I have observed that we are all liable, upon arriving here, to a severe 
attack of illness, but if it passes away, and good health returns as quickly 
as it has to me, there can be no cause for complaint.’—vol. i. pp. 297, 
298. 


The Baron de Humboldt remarked that the farm of Antisana, in 
the province of Quito, which is about 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, ‘‘ is, without doubt, one of the highest inhabited spots 
on the earth.” Ifthe more recent computations of Dr. Redhead 
and Mr. Pentland be correct, the town of Potosi stands at an 
elevation of 13,265 feet above the same level, and, consequently, 
may be said to be the highest inhabited spot on the earth, the Baron 
having mentioned no place that is higher than Antisana. Notwith- 
standing the /avas of the Senor Pazo, and indeed a very general 
notion, that all the South American mountains are of volcanic origin, 
our Secretary takes leave to doubt the fact with respect to the 
mountain of Potosi. We are not about to enter into a dissertation 
upon that question, still less are we disposed to bother ourselves 
and our amiable readers with the process of mining and amalga- 
mation, as detailed by the Secretary in very learned language. It 
is but justice, however, to hear him upon one point connected 
with the speculation in which he was concerned, the more particu- 
larly as we have differed, and shall probably always differ, with 
him upon the subject, until he presents us with three or four 
waggon loads of real Potosian silver, to remove our scruples. Audi 
alteram partem is our motto. 


‘The remarks that were published in many of the newspapers on mining 
speculations, at the time of the great mania, were, if sometimes true, 
frequently the reverse, but very seldom free from prejudice, arising either 
from party spirit, the disappointment of extravagant hopes, or the design 
of accomplishing some private end. I recollect to have seen in a periodical, 
which has particularly distinguished itself for its indefatigable zeal in de- 
tecting, and its uncompromising spirit in opposing and exposing, the 
numerous schemes that have been concocted, some in ignorance and folly, 
others in absolute fraud,—the following observations on mining companies 
being “ Extracts of a letter from Peru.” “To us, at so great a distance 
from England, these things appear very strange, to see on the lists of 
directors names of men pretending to character, and many of them rich 
(this climax of character, by the way, to us, who have no such ingredient 
to boast of, savours strongly of the city), “ thus exposing themselves to be 
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covered with disgrace, for not one of these companies can do any good.” 
We are not told why they cannot do any good; but had the writer stopped 
here, with reference to those companies, their establishments, and their 
plans, he would, notwithstanding the vagueness of his assertion, have been 

rfectly correct. But when he continues thus,—* It is physically impos- 
sible they can succeed, and this must be known to every man who has 
been here, or who would take the trouble of inquiring.”—This, I reply, in 
his own words, every man who has been here must know, is perfectly 
ridiculous. What has occurred in the realms of nature, science, or art, to 
make it now “ physically impossible” to work to advantage the silver mines 
of Peru? Have they not been worked for three centuries to advantage, 
withont any other interruption than that which has taken place solely in 
consequence of the political events of the country? I think I hear the 
writer reply, that it is precisely because they have been worked for such a 
length of time, that they are now unproductive, nay, exhausted. But as 
well might it be said, that the coal-pits of Newcastle are exhausted, because 
they have been worked for a series of years. 

“+ Agents from London,” continues the writer, “ are seen or heard of in 
every province, bargaining for mines; they have turned the brains of the 
Spaniards, who had long given up mining in despair.” In despair of what? 
I may be permitted to ask this question, because, here again, the why 
and the wherefore are not mentioned. The only despair that could have 
troubled the Spaniards, with respect to their mines, was despair of the 
produce, with which they annually loaded their ships, ever reaching a port 
of Spain when that country was at war with England. The chances then 
were, that every galleon which sailed for Spain would be either captured 
or blown up by British cruisers. Our history informs us that, even at the 
time of the Commonwealth, the capture of Spanish ships laden with the 
produce of the mines of America was considered so certain, that Cromwell 
expected to pay his troops from the booty, without laying new burthens on 
the people. 

‘There could not have been cause for despair, under an idea that their 
mines were exhausted, or that there was any improbability of finding new 
ones. But I need not intrude any opinion of my own, when I can adduce 
the evidence of a distinguished authority, whose laborious investigations in 
the new world have been particularly directed to the subject of its mines. 
“The abundance of silver in the chain of the Andes is in general such, 
that when we reflect on the number of mineral depositories which remain 
untouched, or which have been very superficially wrought, we are tempted 
to believe that Europeans have yet scarcely begun to enjoy the inex- 
haustible fund of wealth contained in the New World.” “I am not igno- 
rant, that in thus expressing myself, I am directly opposed to the authors 
of a great number of works on political economy, in which it is affirmed, 
that the mines of America are partly exhausted and partly too deep ever 
to be worked with advantage, &c.”—‘ It appears to me superfluous to 
refute opinions at variance with innumerable facts, and we ought not to 
be astonished at the extreme levity with which people in Europe judge of 
the state of the mines of the New World.”* 


eee 





* “Humboldt, Political Essay on New Spain, vol. iii. chap. xi., where all 
the facts alluded to may be seen, and the corroboration of them in ‘* Ward's 
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‘] readily admit, that many blanks occur in the lottery of mining, and 
that enormous sums have been lavished in the speculation; but it is not 
less true that, in many cases, ‘‘ the magnitude of the object bears a fair 
proportion to the magnitude of the stake.’ ’—vol. 1. pp. 310—314. 


What we are at present most surprised at is this, that the Se- 
cretary has returned to England, while more glorious prospects, 
according to his own argument, were held out to him in Potosi, 
We cannot count the millions which he says were extracted from 
the bosom of the mountain since the original discovery of its riches, 
though we apprehend there would be no great difficulty in sum- 
ming up the treasures which have reached England from the same 
source, since the establishment of the ‘* Potosi, La Paz, and Pe- 
ruvian Association.” Amid the mining propensities which must 
absorb universal attention in the neighbourhood of such metallic 
attractions, it is pleasant to observe that the cause of education is 
not altovether neglected. 


‘ An assembly was held in the chapel of the college, formerly the rich 
and gaudy church of the convent. Here the ceremony was opened by a 
Latin speech, delivered by one of the intended students, chiefly in praise 
of Bolivar and Sucre, whom all the speakers that followed, also made the 
theme of their discourse in Spanish. The prefect charged the governors 
and masters who were to be-entrusted with the education of the scholars, 
to bring them up in a very different manner from that in which he himself 
and all his contemporaries had been brought up under their late despots. 
He recommended them to take example from the English nation, whose 
principles of liberality and tolerance had obtained them the respect and 
admiration of the universe. The clergyman who had been selected as 
head-master of the establishment, followed in an equally liberal strain, 
and exulted in the honour of his appointment to preside over the first in- 
stitution for the instruction of the youth of his country in which their edu- 
cation was free, and not, as hitherto, subject to the blighting influence of 
a despotic will. Other speakers made honourable mention of Locke, 
Socrates, Newton, Canning, Plato, Boyle, Washington, Alexander the 
Great, Homer, and Nebuchadnezzar. When all were tired of speaking, 
which was not before all were tired of listening, the company withdrew 
from the church to the refectory, where, if the tables were not laden as 
luxuriously as in the days of the fathers, there was at least a repast suffi- 
cient to afford a couple of hours of genuine hilarity. The event which the 
party had met to celebrate was one of present joy and future hope to every 
body ; it was, in truth, a grand epoch in the annals of a nation, which 
by its own persevering struggles had just emancipated itself from a state 
of the most abject slavery; and as the surest preventive against its recur- 
rence, this first establishment for the free education of youth was founded 
in general joy and jubilee, under the conviction of the truth of their motto, 
which was selected from the works of l’Abbé de Mably :—L instruction 
publique est sans doute la meilleure base des meurs.’—Vvol. i. pp. 334, 335. 


Our Secretary was now going on very gaily, writing home to his 
directors, not letters but despatches, in the true East Indian style, 
and giving the most glowing accounts of the existing as well as the 
probably future state of operations at Potosi, when he unfortunately 
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jearned that the Company’s Agent at Buenos Ayres had refused to 
accept any more of their draughts, and that in England, not only a 
call for the several instalments would be hopeless, but that some of 
the directors, holding a large number of shares, were unable to ay 
their first quota. This intelligence threw our Secretary for a time 
into the spleen ; nevertheless it did not prevent him from enjoying 
himself as well as he could, under the distressing circumstances in 
which he was placed. 


‘6th. I availed myself this day of a general invitation to dinner, given 
with unfeigned ay ay 4 by Donna Juliana [ndalesias, the rich widow of 
aman who, before the Revolution, was one of the first among the many 
wealthy merchants then residing in Potosi. 

‘Donna Juliana never omits daily attendance at mass, nor absents her- 
self from any procession or particular ceremony of her church, and would 
consider it a crime to conceal her veneratiun for the images and paintings 
of saints which hallow and adorn her apartments. She also highly re- 
spects, and distinguishes from all her other friends, those whose peculiar 
calling it is to instruct mankind in the sacred doctrines of religion, 
seldom sitting down to dinner unaccompanied by a priest or friar, who 
have free admission to her plentiful table. That, however, which may 
excite suprise, because so seldom in accordance with ostentatious acts of 
devotion, is the fact, that she possesses the kindest heart in the wor!d, and 
dispenses charity with true benevolence. She is known by the appellation 
of “ La buena Cristiana,” and never was distinction more deservedly be- 
stowed. 

‘Donna Juliana, Cura Costas, (the respectable head of the church at 
Potosi,) Padre Francisco, (a Dominican friar, whose portly corporation 
excited in my mind a malicious suspicion of his being more accustomed 
to feasting than fasting,) were the party with whom, at two o’clock, I sat 
down to dinner. Three Indian girls, the children of old domestics, clean 
and tidy ; an Indian boy, as may be sometimes seen in another “land of 
potatoes,” shirtless, shoeless, and stockingless ; a very fine negress slave, 
and an elderly woman, evidently the confidential servant, were the at- 
tendants. 

‘In all families in Peru, the domestic service is performed by Indians, 
whose fidelity to their masters has been the theme of many writers; and 
from the great number of years which some of them have lived in families 
with whom I am acquainted, I believe the accounts to be generally correct. 
The honesty of these domestics is seldom tempted to a breach by the 
many articles of plate which are frequently to be seen scattered about a 
house, and even in the court-yard, where they are carelessly thrown to be 
washed, or sometimes to be scrubbed with sand or ashes. Before the Re- 
volution, articles of gold, such as coffee-spoons, maté-cups, bombillos, 
(tubes through which the maté, an infusion of a Paraguay herb resem- 
bling tea, is drawn into the mouth,) were to be seen strewed in a similar 
state of indifference. It must, however, be confessed, that little pilfer- 
ings are not very unusual amongst this poor, patient, and laborious class 
of people. 

‘For nearly an hour, immense silver dishes were carried in and carried 
out, with the various compositions of our repast, The first course con- 
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sisted, as is usual in the country, of cheese and fruit, such as melons 
apples, figs, chyrimoyas, tunas, membrillos, &c. Then came two or three 
kinds of soup or porridge, with rice prepared in different ways. After these 
were removed, there was no regularity observed in the courses; for, whilst 
some of the attendants carried off the dishes that had been helped from, or 
if not yet touched by us, that had remained long enough upon the table to 
gratify our view, others were at hand instantly to replace them: there was 
no opportunity given to remark, that— 


‘There was the place where the pasty was not.” 


Each dish contained sufficient for a party of twice our number; and from 
every one I observed Donna Juliana take a large plateful, sometimes two 
platefuls, and, saying something in Quichua, hand them to one of her 
Indians, who placed them in a distant corner of the room. 

‘When the more substantial subjects of the feast were discussed, 
then followed custards, and compotes, and sweetmeats, from which 
small portions were also taken, to be husbanded, as I imagined, for to- 
morrow’s fare. A dish of very good potatoes, accompanied with very bad 
butter, concluded the dinner. When the cloth was removed, all the at- 
tendants, without any word of command, ranged themselves in a rank in 
the middle of the room, and suddenly dropping on their knees, sung or 
said aloud a grace that Jasted full four minutes, in which the deep-toned 
voices of Padre Costas and Friar Francisco, nothing mellowed by their 
hearty meal and ample goblet of Cinty wine from the estate of our hostess, 
chimed in like bass-viols, whilst Donna Juliana, pressing her cross and 
beads to her bosom, her eyes devoutly fixed upon a beautiful painting of 
the Virgin and Child, which hung opposite to her in a large massive silver 
frame, accompanied the others in all the fervency of thanksgiving. A deep 
“Amen!” with the sign of the cross, as a benediction upon the company, 
by Padre Costas, ended this appropriate ceremony, in the solemnity of 
which the most obdurate heretic could not have refrained from joining. 

‘The servants now took away the plates which had been placed upon 
the sideboard, whilst Donna Juliana, in Quichua, seemed to give particular 
directions about each of them. I was curious to learn their destination, 
and, being on a footing of the most friendly intimacy with Donna Juliana 
and her father-confessor, my inquiry was answered—‘“‘ to be given to the 
poor.” Every day in the year, at two o'clock, several poor persons at- 
tended at the house of Za Buena Cristiana, and took their seats upon the 
staircase; some of them, aware no doubt of the lenient disposition of their 
benefactress, encroached even to the door of the dining-room, where a 
scene rather unusual to a European, certainly to an Englishman, and one 
of interesting curiosity too, was daily to be seen,—that of a tribe of beggars, 
assembled en societé, in a respectable mansion, eating with silver spoons, 
out of silver plates and dishes, without any watch over the property, of 
even a suspicion of its being likely to be missing. In mentioning this daily 
charitable distribution—happy contrast to “ the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table !"—I must not forget to remark, that the reserved portions of sweet- 
meats were for the children who accompanied their parents ; a trifling ob- 
servation, perhaps, but it has its weight in describing the character of the 
venerable Lady Bountiful of Potosi.’—vol. i. pp. 378—383. 


A good deal has been said of late in Parliament concerning the 
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wandering disposition of our brethren of the sister-island, and of 
their zeal for inflicting their industry upon England in particular. 
We were delighted to find from Mr. Temple, that Paduies are to be 
met with in all quarters of the globe, for sure we are that more 
meritorious labourers do not exist, than the brawny, cheerful, devil- 
may-care lads of Erin. We cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing 
our author’s account of a rencontre, a most unexpected one, which 
he had with two or three Jrishers, as the old acts of Parliament 
were pleased to style the sons of Hibernia. 


‘Whilst I was sitting with several Indians in a ring round a fire, occu- 
pied in roasting some excellent potatoes, which I had selected from a 
lage heap that had been just brought home, four travellers upon post- 
mules trotted into the court, where a conversation, in a tone and senate 
not unknown to my ear, but at the time and place quite unexpected, 
commenced between three of them, in these identical words, so loudly 
uttered, that had my organs of hearing been naturally dull, I must have 
distinctly comprehended them :-——‘‘ Death an’ ouns, Pat! here’s lots o’ 
praties!”—‘* Ah! den, are ye in arenest ?”—* Divil a word o’ lie in it !” 
“Saze some of them for supper, for I see very well that this cantancrous 
baste of a mule is going to give me as long a job to get the saddle off as 
she gave me to put it on :—look at that now! (here the mule kicked and 
squealed.) Oh! the divil may squeal you!”—* I'll take a hatful o’ 
them any way, Pat.”—‘* Do, Christy dear, and put them on the fire.” 
“Mind! have a care of your shins, or that long-eared varmint will be 
mighty apt to blacken them fur you.”—“ Oh, then, sweet bad luck to her for 
amule! for a mule she is, and nauthing else but a mule! See there agin!” 
siid Pat, as he jumped aside to evade the heels of his ticklish animal. It 
may be unnecessary to say, that I availed myself of the first opportunity 
to gratify my impatience respecting the little history of these travellers, 
which was related to me by Christopher Donoughoe in the following man- 
ner :— 

‘“ Owen Flaherty and Paddy Curry there, left Ireland mere boys in the 
veat ninety-eight, and went off to North Ameriky, and I followed after 
them shortly, so I did.”—* But why did you happen to leave your country 
in the year ninety-eight 9” said I.—* Why, then, indeed, to tell you the 
truth as to that, we didn’t like the times, and didn’t think the Government 
was using us by any manes well, you see; and, wishing to have our liberty 
any way, we thought it best to get shut o’ them altogether, and so with that 
we sailed away from Cork to New York, where we soon got work; for, 
being the whole of us bred to the carpenter’s business, you see, we made 
money aisy enongh, and so there we stopped, till four years ago, when we 
thought to better ourselves, and sailed in a ship to Bonusairis where we 
got as much work as we pleased, and more money than ever we expected, 
till at last, thinking we could do better up the country, we left Bonusairis 
about two months back, and stopped at Salta, where we had a great notion 
to fix ourselves to plaze one Doctor Redhead, who immadiately, indeed, 
got us more work than we could do, but learning that the Governor of 
Chookysacky was carrying on great building in that city, and that he 
would give any money for artisans such as the likes of us, we thought 
ita fine time to see the country, and so we took to the post and come 
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on, and here we are, wid the blessin’ 0’ God ; and isn’t it a rayel plea- 
sure now to meet any body to spake with in these parts, where there's 
no understanding one word people say? I larnt, indeed, something of the 
Spanish in Bonusairis, but the devil o’ one bit its’ of use to me here, good, 
bad, or indifferent, for this bates all the languages ever I come ACTOss, so 
it does.” 

«« Pray,” said I, “‘ what's your opinion of the country, and the people ?” 
“ Why, indeed, then, as in regard to that, you see yourself that it's wild 
enough any way; and as for the roads in these parts, with their ups and 
their downs, and their twists and their turns, they're every hair as crooked 
as the river of Kilcock ; but then, after all, there’s no want of any thing a- 
body might need to keep himself from starving, and if a man minds his 
business, and stays at home, and looks to himself, do you see, there’s no 
fear but he may do well; and, indeed, I dar’n’t complain of the people, 
for though they’re lazy enough, they’re quiet, kindly cratures, and | 
never saw any harm in none of them, barring their language, which, as 
I said before, nobody can make head nor tail of but their ownselves, | 
suppose ; howsever, take it all in all, a-body might go a dale farther, and 
fare worse, so he might, and that’s the truth, so it is, is’n’t it now, Paddy?” 
“« Well, then, indeed it is,” replied Paddy Curry. ‘ 

« « As you passed through Potosi,” said I, *‘ you must have heard that 
an English Mining Company was establishing there; why didn't you in- 
quire if there was work for you?”—‘ Oh! I hard all about it, and indeed 
we intinded to stop there, but just as we arrived at the post, this gentle- 
man here (pointing to a Frenchman, who spoke a little English and a 
little Spanish, travelling in a mercantile capacity) was going to mount his 
mule at the door, and seeing we were foreigners like himself, I suppose, 
he saluted us like, and so I took off my hat, and says I, ‘ A fine day, Sir,’ 
says 1; ‘Good-morrow to you, Sir,’ says he; ‘ Good-morrow kindly, 
Sir,’ says 1. ‘Who have ye got there?’ says Paddy Curry to me, says 
he; ‘ Faith! I don’t know,’ says I; ‘ but he’s a Christian any way,’ says 
1; and wi’ that we got all into conversation-like, and I axed him to step 
in, and take a sup. ‘ Wid all my heart,’ says he: ‘ Come along,’ says |, 
and then it was he tould us he was going on to Chookysacky, and that he 
knew the road well, and that it was a mighty fine place, and so we thought 
it a good job to take on with his opportunity, so we did, for we said to 
ourselves, we might come back again to Potosi aisy enough, if Chooky- 
sacky didn’t plase us, and that would be time enough to deliver the 
letters.” 

‘« What letters?” said I. ‘“ Ob! nauthing at all, indeed, only a couple 
of letters of ricommendation concarning myself in private :” and taking 
two letters out of his hat, my surprise may be imagined, when I add, that 
they proved to be directed to myself. “I am the very person,” said |, 
‘that these letters are for!” ‘Ah! then are you ? well, think o’ that 
now! what crosses there are in this life! who'd a thought of meeting you 
so promiscously in sucha place as this, above all places in the world / 
The letters were one from a merchant at Buenos Ayres, the other trom 
Doctor Redhead, at Salta, recommending the travellers as good carpenters, 
and sober, industrious men: the latter gentleman mentioned, that Christo- 


pher Donoughoe had left with him for safe-keeping nearly a thousand dol- 
lars of his earnings. 
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‘Whilst 1 was in the act of reading my letters by the light of a candle 
stick against the wall of my apartment, I was interrupted by being sud- 
denly caressed with all the enthusiasm of delight. On leaving Potosi, by 
some accident my dog Carlo missed following me, but, for seeing him 
here, and having my apprehensions concerning him relieved, I was in- 
debted to my honest countrymen. ‘* We saw the crature standing his lone 
by himself at the corner of the big square, as we passed through Potosi, 
and we all said to each other, well, then, isn’t that for all the world like an 
English spaniel ? and with that we whistled till him, and he folleed us to 
the post-house as kindly as if he knew us all our lives, and there didn’t we 
vive him as good as we had ourselves? for the divil a one bit of a whole 
showlder o’ mutton that he din’t ate all his own self, and much good may it 
do him ; and then he folleed us a piece out of the town, and we thought it 
apity to lave him, and so we flattered him on, and happy I am I brought 
him safe to your honour; didn’t I carry him in my arms before me for as 
good as five lagues, till the mule fell—bad luck to her! coming down the 
big hill, and nearly did for us both, as 1 thought: but that’s nather here 
nor there, now that you have him safe and sound, and glad I am of it, 
indeed sol am.” ‘* I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Donoughoe, and 
now I shall detain you no longer from your good cheer of potatoes, which 
I dare say you feel eager to attack: good night.” ‘* Good night to your 
honour.” '—vol. i, pp. 387—393. 


Upon a subject on which the minds of most men are wont to be 
exceedingly prejudiced, we find our traveller adhering to a course 
of impartial observation which reflects credit on his heart, as it 
manifests the soundness of his judgment. The following remarks 
willamply justify the praise which we bestow. 


‘To deny that abuses still exist would be to deny the darkness of night ; 
but the fanaticism of religion, ‘‘ cette cause perturbatrice du monde,” has 
assuredly ceased to have either dominion or support. The clergy are no 
where considered, as certain declaimers, in their zeal, have imagined them 
to be, haughty, inexorable despots. They are received in society, as they 
are justly entitled to be, ‘‘ with all gladness,” as companions, and are every 
where respected as friends ‘‘ worthy of double honours.” Friendly, in- 
deed, I have ever found them in this and every other country in which I 
have travelled where their influence extends, and Englishmen of every de- 
nomination must in gratitude acknowledge as much: they must own, also, 
afier a little travelling and mixing with foreign society, that our own 
prejudices, whether as a nation or a sect, soon appear to us as unworthy, 
inveterate, and unjust, as those of any other under the sun; they will 
admit that no set of men in their private character have been so injuriously 
aspersed by the cankered tongue of slander as the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, among whom are to be found as many and as bright examples of 
piety, benevolence, and all goodness, as in any other class of the com- 
munity. And with respect to past ages, we may name characters to equal, 
no doubt, but certainly not to surpass, those of Las Casas, Francis de 
Sales, Fenelon, Massillon, Bossuet, and a host of others equally eminent 
and revered, who adorned their own times, and live in the admiration of 
the present. But, in spite of all the abuses that exist in the moral, teli- 
sous, and political state of this hemisphere—and in what country do 
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abuses not exist 7?—in spite of all the clouds of darkness that remain and 
may contiuue to linger on this horizon, yet through them may be seen jy 
the distance, what never appeared before, a perspective of improvement 
of liberal feeling, of happiness, and (according to the destinies of nations) 
of awaiting glory; these, the legitimate offspring of freedom, though yet 
but young, cannot fail to grow with the growth of the parent. Liberty, 
deplorably violated as her sacred character has been, has nevertheless 
infused a spirit into all the institutions of the country, the benefits of 
which are already felt ; but the greatest of all benefits immediately arising 
from Spanish emancipation, and that from which every other improve- 
ment must follow, is the diffusion of knowledge by means of public instruc- 
tion’.—vol. i. pp. 418—420. 


Upon a subsequent occasion, during an unexpected journey 
which Mr. Temple was forced to make into the interior from Potosi, 
he speaks very highly of the hospitable dispositions of the clergy. 


‘There is something peculiarly gratifying in the confidence of welcome 
with which, in this country, a traveller of any degree of respectability may 
take up his abode at the houses of the clergy, in the different towns or 
villages on his route. ‘* Where is the house of the Father Curate?” is the 
usual question asked by a stranger on entering a village ; and, on alighting 
at the door, if the Father is at home, and happens not to be asleep, (when 
none dare disturb him,) the only preliminary requisite in taking possession 
of the quarters, isto make an obeisance and say, ‘‘ good-morrow to you, 
Senor Cura!” A smile of welcome, with a few accompanying words of 
kindness and a shake of the hand from the Cura, establishes you, in nine 
cases out of ten, with as much ease and freedom as in your own house. 
The Father then turns to the peones and servants, who have all dismounted, 
anxiously waiting to catch his eye in its glances round, when he pro- 
nounces the usual benediction—* God bless you, my sons!” upon which 
they respectfully take off their hats, and say, ‘‘ God keep your reverence!” 
They then unload the baggage, and place it in the apartment destined for 
these passing visits; and this operation the casual absence of the curate 
in no way prevents, for then the ama, (housekeeper,) or, perhaps, “ the 
niece,” makes the stranger equally welcome. 

‘1 do not say, that in all cases good cheer is to be met with, or that in 
any case the English traveller will find such comforts as in England are 
well known to be the usual attributes of the “‘ snug parsonage.” Through- 
out the British dominions, ‘‘ parsonage” and ‘‘comfort” go together, as 
naturally and inseparably as ‘‘ ham and chicken.” Here is no such eo- 
viable appendage to a benefice as the former, and what is considered 
‘‘ comfort” in decent life in England is yet unknown. As to chickens and 
fowls, when boiled to rags, they are torn to pieces without a single thought 
of ham or bacon, or even a suspicion that the absence of the latter is an 
outrageous violation of the rules of domestic economy as practised with us. 

‘ The traveller, however, frequently finds all the convenience he expects, 
taking it for granted, that he is aware of the very few wants of the Natives, 
and is satisfied to comply with their manners and customs. The curate 's 
always useful in recommending to his lodgers those persons in the village 
or veighbourhood who can best supply forage for the animals, or any little 
necessary for themselves; and if the charges happen to be a little unrea- 
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sovavle, a few kind words from the Padre will accommodate the difference 
to the satisfaction of all !’—vol, ii, pp. 39—41. 


It was at the village of Caracella that the traveller experienced 
this hospitable reception ; and it so happened that at the time of 
his arrival, the whole population was engrossed in the merriment 
with which they are accustomed to celebrate their festivals. The 
favourite beverage of the people, in which they indulge on these 
joyous occasions, is the Chicha, the manufacture of which is thus 
described by Mr. Temple. 


‘A quantity of Indian corn is pounded into a fine powder, and placed 
in a heap, roand which as many old women (I always observed they were 
old women) as can form a convenient circle sit down upon the ground, 
and, filling their mouths with the powder, chew it into a paste, perhaps 
“mumble” would be the appropriate term, for ‘* to chew,” I presume, 
there must be teeth, but in this operation the performers are toothless. 
When the paste, then, is mumbled to a sufficient consistency, it is taken 
out of the mouth, and rolled between the palms of the hands into a ball, 
generally about the size of a grape-shot, but varying, of course, according 
to the capacity of the mouth from which the substance is taken. The balls 
are piled in a pyramid, until the flour of the mais is finished; they are then 
placed upon a fire to bake. After this they are put into a given quantity 
of water, where they ferment; I am not aware that any other ingredient 
isused. The fermentation forms the beverage called ‘* chicha,” which 
is the nectar of the Indians, and, although inebriating, it is by no means 
injurious tohealth. In hot weather, | must acknowledge, notwithstanding 
the process, which is a most unsightly scene to witness, a draught of 
chicha is extremely grateful; though I know not how to describe the taste, 
vearer than what may be imagined would be obtained by a mixture of 
small beer and indifferent cyder, yet it is considered as nutritious among 
the labouring classes as porter is in England.’—vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 


Within a few leagues of the town of La Paz, the stupendous 
mountain of Ylimani becomes visible. It broke upon the vision of 
our author just at day-light, and the impressions which the spec- 
tacle left upon his mind are expressed with censiderable eloquence. 
He could not fail to be struck, even in this region of wonders, with 
the characteristic fertility of the beautiful plain which he saw 
around, and which realized, to his astonishment, the charming 
picture in Marmontel’s “ Incas,” of the valley of Quito. 


‘In casting a glance farther round, you perceive squares and patches of 
every shade of green and yellow, which, to a European, is perhaps the 
most striking part of the scene. Corn, and fruit, and vegetables, and 
crops of every kind, may be seen in all their stages, from the act of sowing 
to that of gathering them in; here, a field of barley luxuriantly green: 
there another in full maturity, which the Indians are busily reaping: 
hext to it, a crop just appearing above the grodnd; farther on, another ar- 
ted at half its growth: beyond it, a man guiding a pair of oxen, yoked 
to a shapeless stick, the point of which scratches the earth sufficiently for 
the reception of the seed, which another man is scattering in the furrows: 
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trees bearing fruit, and at the same time putting forth buds and blossoms 
complete the scene of luxuriance.’—vol. il. pp. 62, 63, 


In La Paz our author was indebted to a Peruvian gentleman for 
his accommodations, the places of public reception in the towy 
being already occupied. The manner in which he sued for hos- 
pitality at the door of this gentleman, and the address by which 
he at last succeeded, are very amusing. Strolling one day through 
the streets of La Paz, Mr. Temple was forced to go into a shop, to 
avoid a shower which had unexpectedly descended. Looking 
over some waste paper on the counter, he discovered, to his sur- 
prise, a manuscript Journal of the Siege of La Paz in 1780, during 
an insurrection of the Peruvian Indians, under their celebrated 
chief Tupac Amaro. Leaving the subject of this document, of 
which a translation is inserted in this work, we follow Mr. Temple 
to Potosi, where he was met by the unfortunate news of the down- 
fall of the Potosi Mining Association. This event gives rise to 
some remarks, historical, criminative, objurgative, &c., all of which 
being particularly gloomy, and totally at variance with the general 
character of these volumes, we shall, for the present, pass by, 
flinging to oblivion, in the self-same parcel, even the dissertation 
on native iron; for lo, the jocund sounds in the distance announce 
the dawn of merry Christmas-day at Potosi. 


‘ For several weeks past, every artist and mechanic of tolerable ingenuity 
has been employed in making and repairing dolls, images, and figures of 
sundry kinds, also in setting up and painting altars in every respectable 
house; whilst all the females have been equally busy in preparing dresses 
for those dolls, making artificial flowers and embroideries, and embellish- 
ing the best apartment in their respective houses for the display of what 
is here termed el Nacimiento, (the birth of Christ), for which every family of 
respectability makes preparation with a diligence, anxiety, interest, and 
fuss, scarcely to be exceeded by that which precedes a fancy-ball among 
our fashionables in England. The fanciful display of taste, the splendour 
of the dresses, and the variety of costume, is as conspicuous in the one 
case as in the other. If we have all the metamorphoses of fairy tales and 
tales of genii, all the heroes and heroines of history and romance, personi- 
fied in the enchanting precints of a fancy-ball for the purpose of mirth and 
pleasure, we have in the Nacimientos of Potosi, under the grave and 
solemn character of religion, and with the most decorous observances, a 
fantoccini display of the most distinguished events in sacred writ. We 
have the adoration of the shepherds, strictly represented with all their 
rustic attributes, we have the Magi and the Kings in gorgeous apparel, 
accompanied by their respective trains, mounted upon elephants, camels, 
horses, and asses, bearing baskets of fruit and other presents, all jour- 
neying to Bethlehem to pay their homage to the infant Saviour of the 
world, whose sacred image is not here to be seen in a lowly manger, but 
ia a cradle of pure silver, sometimes of pure gold, and the drapery covered 
with the most costly jewels. On either side of the cradle are images of 
the Virgin Mother and her husband Joseph, with crowns of gold upon 
their keads, and their robes profusely covered with diamonds, and pearls, 
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and precious stones. Over the cradle may be seen engraved on a plate of 
gold, * Glory to God on high!” and all round, suspended by means of 
delicate wires from the ceiling, are angels, cherubim, and seraphim, float- 
ing in the air, supposed to be rejoicing with “ song and choral symphony” 
at the tidings of peace and good-will to men. The apartment in which 
this highly-venerated exhibition takes place, is strewed with artificial flowers, 
and arranged for the accommodation of visiters, who go in parties full 
dressed, from house to house to view them, with every feeling of devotional 
obligation. However puerile these forms and ceremonies may appear to 
some of us, their object and intent is precisely the same as those of our own 
more rational and less ostentatious rites on the recurrence of this great 
festival, namely, to commemorate an event which is acknowledged and 
believed by all Christians to have happened for the eternal sa!vation of 
mankind, It is not fair, therefore, hastily to condemn them under those 
feelings of contempt which too frequently arise out of a difference of reli- 
gious creed ; because, with reference to the childish insignificance of those 
ceremonies, we can scarcely contend that the most splendid processions, 
or religious assemblages, in cathedrals and churches, accompanied by all 
the pomp and magnificence that the art of man is capable of inventing, 
can, by so much as the importanee of one grain of sand, obtain greater 
consideration in the sight of the Omnipotent Being, than the meanest of 
those exhibitions in the hut of the simple Indian. However exalted our 
ideas of human grandeur, we must admit its utter insignificance in the 


sight of him who has heaven for his throne, and the earth for his footstool. 
—vol. ii. pp. 238—241. 


The account of his establishment, as given by our author, is 
pleasant enough, and the details which follow may not be alto- 
gether unimportant to those who have still a permanent abode to 


chose, and may have turned their attention to the South Western 
World. 


‘ My establishment consists, first, of number one, with a salary of five 
hundred sterling pounds per annum ! (the English of per annum | thought, 
till now, meant “ payable yearly.”) Then comes, next in dignity, Jose 
Luni, a Peruvian Sambo, (the next shade to a negro,) who is my major- 
domo and cook-major, with a salary of six Spanish dollars per month, or 
l4/. 8s, sterling per annum; very good wages no doubt, but then the very 
good qualities of José Luni justly entitle him to them, and, fortunately 
for him, they are more regularly paid than his master’s. ‘This Sambo had 
married a Samba, whom I appointed, at her own request, to the office of 
housemaid, with a salary of two dollars per month, nearly 5/. sterling per 
annum. I found her in all things as honest, careful, and attentive as her 
husband. She made a child, as the French say, whilst in my house, and 
after her accouchement I was formally solicited to become padrino (god- 
father) to the young Sambo. ‘This is not here a mere formality, forgotten 
when the ceremony is ended, as is commonly the case in Europe; but 
becomes a connexion, “ a spiritual affinity,” even with the parents of the 
child, that is valued much more than a close relationship, and continues 
uninterrupted through life; and when the padrino happens to be of a class 
in society higher than those for whom he becomes a sponsor, he receives 
continual acts of attention and respect from his compadres, (co-parents,) 
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who take a pride at every opportunity of mentioning their connexion, seldom 
even allowing him to pass in the street without pointing at him, and Say- 
ing, with a feeling of enviable satisfaction, to the by-standers, “ Alli pq 
mi compadre !’’ There goes my benefactor, protector, friend! I myself 
became quite proud of this distinction, and frequently took my little black 
godson to dandle in my arms, for the sake of witnessing the delight which 
that act of condescension always occasioned to the parents. On those 
days I was sure to have at dinner some favourite dish, dressed with extra- 
ordinary care, and pointed out to me by José as an addition of his own to 
the bill of fare; whilst his wife Maria would sweep, dust, and clean m 

apartments, without being scolded or implored to do so, as was generally 
requisite.’ —vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. . 


The weekly bill of the home expenditure for the whole family, 
consisting of five persons, amounted on the average to seven dol- 
lars and tworials, to which, however, some items of occasional 
expenditure are to be added,—such as the purchase of maize, the 
expense of which however is trifling, and of a sheep now and then, 
which, fleece and all, costs no more than four shillings, and, fed 
upon barley, makes very good mutton. Other articles of domestic 
use are thus spoken of by Mr. Temple :— 


‘The master’s table was sometimes furnished with fowls and chickens, 
from one shilling to one shilling and three-pence each, and partridges, very 
fine, at one shilling each. Butter is brought from a great distance in 
bladders, and sells for about five or six shillings per pound, the quality 
such as would be used to grease cart-wheels in England. The best loaf 
sugar is brought from Cusco, and sells from two shillings to two shillings 
and sixpence per pound. Tea, of which green only is to be had, comes 
from the ports of the Pacific; the price varies according to the stock on 
hand; I have paid sixteen, twenty, and twenty four shillings the pound, 
the quality always very good. Chocolate of the country is so good, as 
frequently to have been considered a desirable present from the Spaniards 
to their friends in Spain, price three shillings and sixpence to four shillings 
the pound. The coffee of the country is excellent, price eight shillings the 
pound, roasted and ground. Wines are very little used, except at large 
dinner parties, and then they are freely indulged in, but seldom to any 
excess: claret, tolerable, twelve shillings the bottle; champagne from 
twelve to sixteen shillings the bottle; English cider, six to eight shillings 
the bottle. There is a very good wine grown at Cinti, about forty or fifty 
leagues distant from Potosi, which sells from two shillings to two shillings 
and sixpence the bottle; it resembles Burgundy, and, under proper treat- 
ment, might equal, if not surpass it, in every respect; but at present the 
method of ‘making and keeping it, is said to be altogether faulty. The 
cultivation of the vine and wine-making might be a lucrative speculation 
in many parts of South America. Rum and brandy sell for about eight or 
ten shillings the bottle. Empty bottles, till lately, sold for a dollar each, 
but now they do not fetch more than a shilling. Thus, it may be seen, 
that there is no want of necessaries at Potosi, and, considering the great 
distance of land carriage over the Cordillera on the backs of mules, a 
mode liable to so many accidents, the prices are not very exorbitant. A 
grand ‘ set-out” of a dinner, or as others call it, “a regular swell,” for 
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sixteen or eighteen persons, generaily cost me, all expenses included, from 
thirty to forty dollars. 

‘ Apothecaries’ drugs are drugs indeed, and excessively dear, which will 
hardly be the case when science advances and avails herself of the great 
variety of medicinal plants and herbs which abound in the valleys of Peru ; 
but, for the present, I — recommend all visiters to this country to 
beware of mock-doctors and their infallible poisons. It is by no means 
unusual for an apothecary, who happens to be unprovided with the ingre- 
dients specified in the recipe, to send you the value of your money (which 
must always accompany it) in some other drugs of his own selection, but 
which you of course swallow, supposing them to be those that were 
ordered. If you chance to meet the apothecary at any future period, you 
will be relieved from any doubt of his intention to defraud, for he will 
boast of the favour that he considered he was conferring on you, in sending 
you at the same price, drugs infinitely stronger and dearer than those men- 
tioned in the recipe; you are then, probably for the first time, enabled to 
account for the very extraordinary and unexpected effects of your doctor's 
prescription !'—vol. ii. pp. 285—287. 


Shortly before Mr. Temple quitted Potosi, the conspiracy of 
Villanueva exploded, and that leader himself was executed in the 
public square. We notice the event merely for the sake of intro- 
ducing a trait of terrible superstition on the part of the Indian 
population. 


‘When the mortal existence of the unhappy Villanueva was terminated 
by the discharge of three muskets at his breast, the Indians, who were 
among the assembled crowd, rushed forward to scramble for pieces of the 
clothes of the deceased, which, according to some extraordinary super- 
stition, they dipped in his bload, for the purpose of afterwards selling to 
the women who make chicha, into which these rags are thrown on particular 
occasions to produce a charm, when all the Indians, male and female, in 
the neighbourhood, assemble and drink to excess of the horrible beverage.’ 

vol. ii. pp. 302, 303. 


The feelings of horror which the perusal of such deeds must 
awaken, soon subside before the buoyant sallies of our lively author, 
and the description of a sort of public dinner, given by Don Pedro 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Peru to Bolivia. 


‘ At three o’clock a numerous and exceedingly select company assembled 
in (as usual) a barn-like room, down the middle of which was a long nar- 
row table, studded with plates, bottles of wine, and saucers, in alternate 
rows; in the latter were small pieces of cheese, sausages, ham, and bacon, 
cut in fanciful slices, for the gratification of the eye, as well as the taste. 
Upon a side-table were several bottles of rum and spruce-beer, and plates 
of all sorts of cakes and confections, which were presented by the host as 
a welcome to his guests on their entering the room. Dulces (sweetmeats) 
areat all times highly prized in South America, and the handing them round 
with a glass of ram (for on these particular occasions one glass serves a whole 
company), affords a very happy opportunity of displaying politeness and 
attention—coin, which in this country is more current, and more valued, 
than in any other in the world; and he who dispenses it liberally, not 
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prodigally, will never want friends in South Americas. An Englishman 
must here abandon his own prejudices, and occasionally yield to the cus. 
toms of those whom he may happen to visit, and into whose society he 
must recollect he is always good-naturedly invited, never importunately 
urged. A little custom will soon reconcile him to various practices which 
may at first be found as repugnant to the taste as a black dose; but after- 
wards they all go down as easily as a pill. He is not expected to accept a 
cigar from the mouth of another, nay, even from a domestic, as in Spain, 
where, by declining it, you commit a grievous offence against friendship 
and good-breeding. In South America I have never seen this act of 
friendly politeness proffered, because every one is usually furnished with a 
stock of tobacco in his pockets. But you must accept with grateful ac. 
knowledgment the remains of a glass of rum; the more lips it has touched, 
the more cordiality in the dram; off with it! and beware of wiping your 
mouth either before or after it. Should you be induced to wipe the brim 
of the glass before drinking, or turn it between yourself and the light to 


seek a little space free from humidity, your reputation is gone for ever! 
* + * * 


* * . 


When a lady selects a gentleman from the company, by beckoning or 
calling him to take her glass and sip after her, the compliment is then 
highly enviable; and whether her lips be pale and shrivelled by the wintry 
effect cf years, or cherry-ripe and pouting in the fragrance of summer, he 
is bound by the well-understood laws of respect, etiquette, honour, gal- 
lantry, love, and all their little jealousies, to imprint his own lips upon the 
precise spot where those were placed which preceded him, and then to take 
off the very last drop in the glass. 

‘ We consumed a bottle of rum and some bottles of spruce-beer, with a 
few cakes and dulces, in this friendly manner, before the order for dinner 
was given. Slaves, male and female, black, tawny, copper, and mulatto, 
then entered the room, bearing ponderous dishes of silver, with soups, 
meats, and vegetables, and covered every vacant spot upon the table, to 
which the guests now drew nigh with an unlimited profusion of ceremo- 
nious bows, and squeezed themselves as well as they could, with pinioned 
arms, into the few inches of space allotted to each. I was among the 
fortunate who obtained a seat to their satisfaction. 

+ * * * * * * 

‘ At the dinner-table sundry little compliments, constituting the etiquette 
of society, must also be given, and received with all goodliness of manner. 
If you happen to be helped to any peculiarly well-dressed dish, you must 
first praise it aloud, in order to enhance its value, and to attract the notice 
of the company; you then stretch across the table with a tit-bit on the 
end of your fork, presenting it to whomsoever you wish to distinguish by 
this mark of favour, and who, in accepting it, retains your fork ; but, as a 
ratification of the act, returns to you his or hers. At the second course, 
these compliments become general, when in the space of a few minutes, 
you may have been favoured with a mouthful from every fork at the tabie, 
whilst your own has gone the round of the whole company. Plates and 
dishes being removed, bottles of claret, of Frontignac, of cider, and of 
spruce-beer, were intermingled upon the table, and the speedy consump- 
tion of the beverage proved it to be agreeable to the guests. Toasts an 
sentiments, accompanied by speeches, went their round as rapidly as the 
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bottles. The Americans are pay fond of table oratory. When it 
has happened that two or three candidates for the attention of the com- 
pany have risen at the same time, I have seen momentary disputes 
respecting the right of speaking first, and on those occasions | observed 
that the President generally settled the difference by speaking himself. 
The English mode of expressing applause, ‘Hip! hip! hip! Hurra! 
hurra! hurra!” has been adopted in America, and the uproar of a dinner- 
party there, is not exceeded by that of the happiest midnight revellers at 
the London Tavern; neither is it an uncommon thing to see every glass 
upon the table broken, or dashed against the walls of the apartment—the 
climax of joyous feeling and satisfaction at what has been said, implying 
that the subject is too good ever again to suffer the same glasses to be 


detiled by being made to contain a bumper to any less acceptable senti- 
ment.’ —vol. i. pp. 306—311, 


On his way home, Mr. Temple was able to see two moons in the 
heavens, gazing on which too intensely, he lost his path—facts 
that are quite decisive as to the extent to which the hilarity of the 
meeting was carried. His occupation being at an end in Peru, the 
author lost no time in preparing for his departure, and at the end 
of April, 1827, he bade a long adieu to Potosi. Directing his 
course to Rio Janeiro, where he purposed to embark for his native 
country, he had before him a long and various route to pass through. 
The journey, though made under circumstances of disappoint- 
ment that would have depressed the spirits and saddened the 
expressions of any other man living, was accomplished by him 


with the most perfect ease of mind, and an ever ready disposition 
to turn every occurrence to the gratification of his humour. At 
Tarija he met with Don Francisco Burdett O’Connor, whose name 
did not belie his nativity, and who had the honour of holding the 
office of commandant over a district, the fruitfulness of which beats, 
really beats, the fertility of the green gem itself. 


‘The town contains about two thousand inhabitants; a peaceable com- 
munity, who prefer sleeping the siesta to any occupation connected with 
arts or industry, which, as yet, have obtained no footing here. The par- 
liality to a delicieux repos is considerab!y encouraged by the nature of the 
climate and the fruitfulness of the soil, which requires only a little scratch- 
ing at seed time, to yield, year after year, without interruption, a super- 
abundance of crops, particularly of maize, which here grows to great per- 
fection. When eating a peach, if you take the trouble to thrust the stone 
into the ground, two years afterwards you may eat fruit from the tree it 
produces. In a court belonging to the Prefect’s house, there is now a tree 
which was planted two years and a half before I saw it, and which, when 
put into the ground, was only a small twig, three feet long, and as thick 
as a man’s finger. It had grown in that space of time to the height of 
twenty feet, and measured thirteen inches in circumference for several 
feet above the ground. It is the increase in the size of the stem that is de- 
serving of notice, and shows that it was not a mere shoot, slender and use- 
less, such as often grows from many species of trees to a great length, in a 
very short space of time, even in England.’ ---vol. ii. pp. 354, 355. 
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The Commandant and our traveller, accompanied by a small 
party, made an excursion to the convent of Salinas, about thirty 
leagues from Tarija, ay ae a station of the Jesuits, but, since their 
suppression, inhabited by Franciscan friars. From this place again 
these two gentlemen proceed farther into the country, and being 
greatly struck with the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of the 
climate, our author suggests that the province of Tarija is a very 
suitable spot for the friends of emigration to consider. In point of 
fact, his opinion had been anticipated by his friend O’Connor, who 
charged him to bring the following proclamation to Great Britain, 
and use it to the best advantage. 


‘ « People of Ireland ! 

« « My dear countrymen.—After nine years’ fighting and hardships, | 
have had the pleasure of seeing these beautiful provinces free from the 
Spanish yoke, and now enjoying a Republican form of government, and 
true happiness and independence. The country is a beautiful one; there 
is a great abundance of the best land in the world, but very few men and 
women to occupy, or to till the ground. 

‘«* [ have chosen this province for my residence. Here I intend to 
found the colony of New Erin.—as green, fertile, and flourishing as our 
poor old native land. The province of Tarija is much larger than Ireland, 
and our colony may be more extensive than its largest county, or perhaps 
than any two counties. 

‘ « Men of Ireland !—Here is the home of all those who wish to make 
New Erin their home. The poorest of my countrymen will be received 
by me with open arms—they are of my flesh and blood ; and after work- 
ing for a short time, to make me a house, they shall be provided with a 
good one for themselves, with every thing necessary ; a good cow, horse, 
pig, and poultry, at the door, and the crop for the year in their haggard. 
This house and land will be theirs for ever, and no man shall have the 
power to put them out of it. They will not be asked for rent, more than 
to help now and then, on a hurry day, for the general good. They will 
be completely masters of their own for ever. 

‘ « Irishmen !—This is not an adventurer’s trick to deceive you. This 
is the genuine offer of your father, your brother, your friend, your country- 
man, to share among you what he has gained with his sword. Come to 
his arms—you will find in him a protector ; by his side you will find health, 
prosperity, and happiness. Given under my hand and seal, in the city ol 
Tarja, 24th June, 1827. 

‘« Francis Burpett O’Connor,”’ 
vol. ii. pp. 390—391. 


Mr. Temple, however, whilst giving his friend credit for the best 
intentions, candidly avows that the distance, the uncertainty of 
provisions in the beginning, with other circumstances, would 
make it infinitely more prudent in his poorer countrymen to 
endeavour to make out an existence nearer home than in Tarija. 
The remainder of the journey to Rio is described in the same plea- 
sant vein, and with quite as good a proportion of miscellanies, as 
the wanderings of which we have now given some partial account. 
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Lady Byron and Mr. Moore. 


Amid the details of personal adventures, there is a great deal of 
shrewd and strong observation, and hence the work is calculated 
to be eminently useful to persons at all interested about South 
America. The temper and candour of Mr. Temple, at once shew 
him to be a person above being led away in his estimate of men and 
manners, by any undue considerations. Whatever he may do to 
check the hopes of those who looked with enthusiasm to the esta- 
blishment of so many altars to liberty in the new world, his testi- 
mony goes very far indeed in favour of the moral dispositions of 
the people. The instances of hospitality, even amongst the lowest 
classes, and the warmth of their kindness, on any occasion where 
an appeal to humanity is made, as attested by our author, shew 
to what an extent they are endowed with some of the best virtues 
of our nature. He relates that in no part of the world has he ob- 
served such ardent affection amongst families as he has witnessed 
in South America. It is the custom, he says, for young married 
couples to live with the parents of either, and every little arrange- 
ment connectedwith the formation of new and permanent asso- 
ciations, is made as far as possible with the view of preventing a 
separation of the old members of a family. A similar custom, 
however, exists in France—at least amongst that class in which the 
progress of luxury has not swept away the traditionary feelings of 
domestic attachment. We have, then, to thank Mr. Temple for a 
very lively and agreeable book, upon a subject of very great in- 
terest; and though very amusing indeed for the most part, it is by 
no means so to the extent of prejudicing a sound and sensible view 
of matters which require to be treated with due gravity. 





Ant. X.— Remarks occasioned by Mr. Moore’s Notices of Lord Byron's 
Life. By the Right Honourable Lady Byron. London: 1830. 


Ix our Review of the “ Notices, Journals, &c.” of Lord Byron, by 
Mr. Moore, we ventured the expression of our opinion, that much 
as the biographer had shewn himself ready to suppress matter that 
was little calculated to raise the noble bard in the world’s estima- 
tion, he yet had allowed in that work a great deal to remain which 
signa!ly called for the expurgatory knife. Our notions, which 
were certainly not onahaek to any single point contained in the 
book, are somewhat strikingly confirmed by the expostulation 
which stands at the head of this article; and we verily believe, 
that had Mr. Moore the slightest suspicion of the real state of the 
facts, he never would have sanctioned the publication of such loose 
and unmeasured charges against Lady Byron’s family, as are con- 
tained in some of the letters from her noble husband inserted in 
that book. We cannot, it is only candid to state, get over the 
impression, that Mr. Moore, the poet laureate, we may well say, 
of the elegant sex, wrote and arranged his compilation under the 
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influence of a strong prejudice against Lady Byron. Her Lady- 
ship, as pictured in the quarto, is certainly a most unamiable being 
The whole tenor of Mr. Moore’s account of the marriage and 
separation of the parties, is to criminate her Ladyship, by insinu- 
ating that she was the first to take a decisive step in the affair of 
the separation; that, out of mere pride, she persevered in that 
measure, and, that as she was inflexible, whilst her husband was 
ready to be reconciled, it followed as a corollary from the old 
maxim, which declares that they never pardon who do the wrong 
that the wrong in this instance was committed by the lady ; “ 
short, the ‘‘ Notices” are characterized most strongly, as regards 
Lady Byron, by that combination of promptitude and timidity so 
well described in the line of the poet— 


“« Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 


But it is not on her own account that Lady Byron has departed 
from that mysterious silence, which, we are now satisfied, pro- 
ceeded not less from the delicacy of her sex than from the sense 
of dignity belonging to conscious innocence. The reluctant ex- 
hibition which she now makes before the public, is the sacrifice 
which filial piety offers to the shades of parents whose memory is 
sought to be calumniated. History makes mention of a dumb boy, 
who, when his mother was attacked, burst the ligaments which 
obstructed his utterance in his effort to defend her. 


‘I have,’ Lady Byron commences, ‘I have disregarded various publica- 
tions in which facts within my own knowledge have been grossly mis- 
represented ; but I am called upon to notice some of the erroneous 
statements proceeding from one who claims to be considered as Lord 
Byron's confidential and authorised friend. Domestic details ought not to 
be intruded on the public attention: if, however, they are so intruded, the 
persons affected by them have aright to refute injurious charges. Mr. 
Moore has promulgated his own impressions of private events in which | 
was most nearly concerned, as if he possessed a competent knowledge of 
the subject. Having survived Lord Byron, I feel increased reluctance to 
advert to any circumstances connected with the period of my marriage ; 
nor is it now my intention to disclose them, further than may be indis- 
pensably requisite for the end I have in view. Self-vindication is not the 
motive which actuates me to this appeal, and the spirit of accusation Is 
unmingled with it; but when the conduct of my parents is brought for- 
ward in a disgraceful light, by the passages selected from Lord Byron's 
letters, and by the remarks of his biographer, I feel bound to justify their 
characters from imputations which I know to be false. 

This is sufficiently strong, but the biographer deserves it ; for 
although he professes a prudent neutrality between the husband 
and wife, his insinuations against the latter are not the less cal- 
culated to be effective against her reputation. The first passage 
which Lady Byron specifies as containing ‘an imputation’ which 
she knows ‘to be false,’ is contained in a letter from Lord Byron 
to Mr. Moore, dated March 8th, 1816. Before, however, we come 
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to this quotation, we shall take the liberty of making a few obser- 
vations illustrative of the feelings of the biographer, both at the 
time when he received Lord Byron’s letter, aad when, in arranging 
his work, he had to furnish a commentary upon its contents. In 
the February of 1816, Mr. Moore heard reports of Lord Byron's 
separation, Which induced him to make inquiries of his noble 
friend by letter. The reply of Lord Byron exhibits, in our opinion, 
any thing but the confidence of a friend. Instead of telling his 
correspondent that he was actually separated, and how the event 
occurred, he seems anxious to evade the question; and what he 
does say touching that interesting and prescribed subject, is sin- 
gularly loose and unsatisfactory. ‘* All the world and my wife are 
at war with me, and have not yet crushed me, whatever they may 
do.” ‘ Her” (Lady Noel’s) ‘‘ daughter (Miss Milbanke that was) 
is, I believe, in London with her father.” These are the only 
words respecting his separation which Lord Byron thinks proper 
to yield to the pressing curiosity of Mr. Moore, who solicited 
information in the following importunate terms :—“ Just commu- 
nicate as much or as little as you think proper; only something | 
should like to know, as soon as possible, from yourself, in order to 
set my mind at rest with respect to the truth or falsehood of the 
report.” We have seen how very little Lord Byron conceded to 
his inquisitive correspondent, even after a fortnight had intervened 
between the application and the reply. We only ask the reader’s 
attention to the theory which Mr. Moore instantly jumped at, 
assisted by only such materials as his noble friend had supplied. 
“After all,” says he, in his rejoinder to Lord Byron, “ after all, 
your choice was the misfortune. I never liked—but I’m here 
wandering, &c.” Now what was the prompt, decisive reply from 
the husband to this precipitate and exceedingly uncharitable 
judgment? It was this, “The fault was not—no, nor even the 
misfortune—in my ‘choice’ (unless in choosing at all), for I do ngt 
believe—and: I must say it, in the very dregs of all this bitter 
business—that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, a kinder, 
ora more amiable and agreeable being than Lady B. I never had, 
nor can have, any reproach to make her while with me. Where 
there is blame, it belongs to myself.” 

Here, then, is a testimony given under circumstances which at 
once stamp its character for genuineness. Nothing that Lord 
Byron has said,—nothing that Mr. Moore can insinuate, will ever 
wash away this beautiful tribute to Lady Byron’s connubial heto- 
ism. ‘* You made a bad choice,” exclaims Mr, Moore. ‘ No,” 
mournfully responds the noble sufferer, ‘I was wrong in marrying 
at all; but, marrying at all, I could not have selected a better 
wife.” An angel out of heaven would scarcely have met with more 
agreeable treatment from one so passion-tost as his Lordship. It 
is the curse of men possessing extraordinary genius, that they 


think the laws of society, particularly domestic society, should 
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bend perpetually to their humours. They are too prone to indulge 
that ae. of singularity or eccentricity which, it is probable, is an 
essential accompaniment of uncommon intellectual endowment. 
They will call for biscuits and soda-water on occasions when the 
ordinary herd of mortals conform to honest mutton and sher 
wine, and—anything to be unlike the rest of the world—they will 
not condescend to participate in the notions of matrimonial regu- 
larity, so vulgarised by its being uniformly observed amongst the 
herd of mankind. To return to Lady Byron’s vindication :— 


‘The passages, (her Ladyship says,) from Lord Byron’s letters, to which 
I refer, are the aspersion on my mother’s character, p. 648, 1. 4:—«M 
child is very well, and flourishing, I hear ; but I must see also. I feel no 
disposition to resign it to the contagion of its grandmother's society.” 
The assertion of her dishonourable conduct in employing a spy, p. 645, 
1.7, &c. “ A Mrs. C., (now a kind of housekeeper and spy of Lady N.'s,) 
who, in her better days, was a washerwoman, is supposed to be—by the 
learned—very much the oceult cause of our domestic discrepancies.” The 
seeming exculpation of myself, in the extract, p. 646, with the words im- 
mediately following,—‘* Her nearest relatives are a ;” where the 
blank clearly implies something too offensive for publication. These pas- 
sages tend to throw suspicion on my parents, and give reason to ascribe 
the separation either to their direct agency, or to that of “ officious spies” 
employed by them.* From the following part of the narrative, p. 642, it 
must also be inferred that an undue influence was exercised by them for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. ‘‘ It was in a few weeks after the 
latter communication between us, (Lord Byron and Mr. Moore,) that Lady 
Byron adopted the determination of parting from him. She had left 
London at the latter end of January, on a visit to her father’s house, in 
Leicestershire, and Lord Byron was in a short time to follow her. They 
had parted in the utmost kindness,—she wrote him a letter full of playful- 
ness and affection, on the road; and immediately on her arrival at Kirkby 


Mallory, her father wrote to acquaint Lord Byron that she would return 
to him no more.” 


Mr. Moore ~ the case in a more invidious light afterwards, 
though Lady Byron does not notice it. He says (p. 651) :— 


‘In truth, the circumstances, so unexampled, that attended their sepa- 
ration—the last words of the parting wife to the husband, being those of 
the most playful affection, while the language of the deserted husband 
towards the wife, was in a strain, as the world knows, of the tenderest 
eulogy—are, in themselves, a sufficient proof that, at the time of their 


parting, there could have been no very deep sense of injury on either 
side.” 





* Mr. Moore uses these words as though he were personally convinced 
that Lord Byron was watched by spies. His words are, that considering 
the circumstances of his Lordship’s early life, and the recklessness with 
which he married, no surprise could be felt that he should not have been 


able to settle down into that “tame level of conduct which the officious 
spies of his privacy required.” 
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The charge here may not easily be understood against Lady 
Byron. It is, however, either for caprice or hypocrisy, or perhaps 
for both, she is arraigned by our biographer. But her answer 
meets any point of the indictment,—it is ample, complete, and 
satisfactory. Disclaiming all anxiety about herself, her Ladyship 
says -— 

‘left London for Kirkby Mallory, the residence of my father and 
mother, on the 15th of January, 1816. Lord Byron had signified to me 
in writing (Jan. 6th) his absolute desire that I should leave London on the 
earliest day that I could conveniently fix. It was not safe for me to un- 
dertake the fatigue of a journey sooner than the 15th. Previously to my 
departure, it had been strongly impressed on my mind, that Lord Byron 
was under the influence of insanity. This opinion was derived, in a great 
measure, from the communications made to me by his nearest relatives 
and personal attendant, who had more opportunities than myself of ob- 
serving him during the latter part of my stay in town. It was even re- 
presented to me that he was in danger of destroying himself. With the 
concurrence of his family, 1 had consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend (Jan. 
Sth) respecting this supposed malady. On acquainting him with the state 
of the case, and with Lord Byron's desire that I should leave London, 
Dr. Baillie thought that my absence might be adviseable as an experiment, 
assuming the fact of mental derangement; for Dr. Baillie, not having had 
access to Lord Byron, could not pronounce a positive opinion on that 
point. He enjoined that, in correspondence with Lord Bytcn, I should 
avoid all but light and soothing topics. Under these impressions, I left 
London, determined to follow the advice given by Dr. Baillie. Whatever 
might have been the nature of Lord Byron’s conduct towards me from the 
time of my marriage, yet, supposing him to be in a state of mental aliena- 
tion, it was not for me, nor for any person of common humanity, to mani- 
fest, at that moment, a sense of injury. On the day of my departure, and 
again on my arrival at Kirkby, Jan. 16th, I wrote to Lord Byron ina 
kind and cheerful tone, according to those medical directions.’ 


Here, then, is a solution of the whole mystery. Here is the real 
woman afterall. Unable to account for the conduct of her husband ; 
not believing it possible that his treatment of her was sanctioned 
by the deliberate reason of the man, she was ready to coincide in 
any theory, however monstrous, however incredible, which would 
leave the zntention of her husband, after all, free from the stain of 
malice; he must be mad, she concluded, to treat me as he does, 
for it is impossible that I can recortcile such conduct wjth the pos- 
session of ordinary reason in a human being. Hence, then, her 
letters of kindness,—hence that course of hers which Mr. Moore 
has been at the pains of showing to be so inconsistent,—hence her 
letters of well meant kindness, after her departure from her hus- 
band, when she sought the protection of her parents. Mr. Moore 
tells us indeed, that the wife had taken the resolution of separating 
herself from her husband for ever. But what will he say to the 
fact, that such was the effect of Lady Byron’s representations on 
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her own family, after she had got to Kirkb -Mallory, that the 
mother of the lady actually wrote to Lord Byron, within a few 
hours after his wife's arrival under her father’s roof, inviting his 
Lordship to go down to the place where she was? He did not 
comply with the invitation ; but we have no allusion whatever to 
so pregnant a fact in the “ Notices.” Lady Byron began now to 
think that the notion of the insanity of her Lord was a delusion: 
her eyes were now a little opened to the extent to which human 
frailty will go, even when reason cannot be said wholly to abandon 
its functions ; she was soon convinced that the excesses of Lord 
Byron were not to be attributed to the suspension of intellectual 
jurisdiction, but to the predominance of those evil passions by 
which that jurisdiction was compietely controled :— ? 


‘Under this uncertainty,’ observes her ladyship, ‘ I deemed it right to 
communicate to my parents, that if ] were to consider Lord Byron’s past 
conduct as that of a person of sound mind, nothing could induce me to re- 
turn to him. It therefore appeared expedient both to them and myself to 
consult the ablest advisers. For that object, and also to obtain still fur- 
ther information respecting the appearances which seemed to indicate men- 
tal derangement, my mother determined to go to London. She was em- 
powered by me to take legal opinions on a written statement of mine, 
though I had then reasons for reserving a part of the case from the know- 
ledge of even my father and mother. Being convinced by the result of these 
inquiries, and by the tenor of Lord Byron’s proceedings, that the notion of 
insanity was an illusion, I no longer hesitated to authorise such measures 
as were necessary, in order to secure me from being ever again placed in 
his power. Conformably with this resolution, my father wrote to him on 
the 2d of February, to propose an amicable separation. Lord Byron at 
first rejected this proposal; but when it was distinctly notified to him, 
that if he persisted in his refusal, recourse must be had to legal measures, 
he agreed to sign a deed of separation. Upon applying to Dr. Lushington, 
who was intimately acquainted with all the circumstances, to state in writ- 
ing what he recollected on this subject, I received from him the following 
letter, by which it will be manifest that my mother cannot have been ac- 
tuated by any hostile or ungenerous motives towards Lord Byron. 

* «My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely upon the accuracy of my memory 
for the following statement. I was originally consulted by Lady Noel on 
your behalf, whilst you were in the country ; the circumstances detailed by 
her were such as justified a separation, but they were not of that aggravated 
description as to render such a measure indispensable. On Lady Noel's 
representations, I deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron practicable, and 
felt most sincerely a wish to aid in effecting it. There was not on Lady 

_Noel’s part any exaggeration of the facts; nor, so far as I could perceive, 
any determination to prevent a return to Lord Byron: certainly none was 
expressed when I spoke of a reconciliation. When you came to town In 
about a fortnight, or perhaps more, after my first interview with Lady Noel, 
I was for the first time informed by you of faets utterly unknown, as I have 
no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. On receiving this additional 1n- 
formation my opinion was entirely changed: J considered a reconciliation 
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impossible. I declared my opinion, and added, that if such an idea should 
be entertained, I could not, either professionally or otherwise, take any 
part towards effecting it. Believe me, very faithfully yours, 

« Great George-street, Jan. 21, 1830. ‘Sreeu. Lusninoron.” 

‘] have only to observe, that if the statements on which my legal ad- 
visers (the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington) formed their 
opinions, were false, the responsibility and the odium should rest with me 
only. I trust that the facts which I have here briefly recapitulated, will 
absolve my father and mother from all accusations with regard to the part 
they took in the separation between Lord Byron and myself. They nei- 
ther originated, instigated, nor advised that separation; and they cannot 
be condemned for having afforded to their daughter the assistance and 
protection which she claimed. There is no other near relative to vindicate 
their memory from insult. 1am therefore compelled to break the silence 
which I had hoped always to observe, and to solicit from the readers of 
Lord Byron’s life an impartial consideration of the testimony extorted from 
me 


‘Hanger Hill, Feb. 19, 1830. A. I. Nort Byron.’ 


We lament exceedingly that Mr. Moore should have been be- 
trayed into the discussion of those points of Lord Byron’s domestic 
history, with respect to which this gentleman must have well 
known, from his experience of the nobleman’s character, ever 
chance was against his being in the nght. Is Mr. Moore really 
piqued against Lady Byron? Has her ladyship, in any way, af- 
forded an excuse for the existence of that rancour which, when- 
ever she appears upon the scene, Mr. Moore seems to labour withal ? 
Is it true that her ladyship’s memory clung too exclusively to the 
report of Mr. Moore’s early misapplication of his genius, and that 
she did not either forgive his juvenile errors or affect to pass them 
over? Was she too proud, indeed, to acquiesce in any arrange- 
ment that might be consequent upon Lord Byron’s suggestion in 
one of his letters to Mr. Moore, as ‘‘ to bringing their women to- 
gether”? Of all this we profess to be extremely ignorant, let busy 
scandal promulgate what it may. oat 316 

Lady Byron, it is superfluous to say, completely triumphs in this 
strife. She employs the invincible weapons of truth, which, by 
their own ina and unaided weight, will ever overmatch, by 
whomsoever used, the utmost refinement of dexterity and skill whea 
wielding instruments of different materials. Lord Byron’s eulogy 
on her whilst she lived with him, her own conduct since their sepa- 
ration, the dignified reserve which she maintained as long as her- 
self only was in question, the precipitancy of her eagerness to vin- 
dicate her parents,—all attest a character utterly without reproach. 
It is only justice in us to add, that for the first and authentic copy 
of Lady Byron’s letter, we are indebted to the Editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 
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Art. X1.—The Descent into Hell; a Poem. 8vo. pp. 229. London: 
Murray. 1830. 


WueEn we opened this poem and found it commencing with a de- 
dication to Mr. Southey, we flattered ourselves with the hope that 
it was to repay us for the weariness we have suffered in tasting 
of the hecatombs, which the combined stupidity of the land 
appears to have made a point of recently offering upon the altars 
of the Muses. The name of Murray, too, was, we thought, a good 
omen, as we very seldom see it on the title-page of a volume which 
is not worthy to be read. For Murray does not print at random, 
merely for the sake of having a long list of new publications, and 
of keeping his name before the world as some other booksellers do. 
He publishes with discretion, after having carefully considered what 
he is about, and, though he be not infallible, he is, for the most part, 
as he deserves to be, eminently successful. Then the title of this 
work, too, put us in mind of Dante, and induced us to expect a 
noble satire upon the vices and follies of the great men who have 
~ to the region of woe and fire since that poet’s lay was ended. 

he ‘ Descent into Hell’ brought also to our recollection Robert 
Montgomery’s Satan, and we felt already persuaded that the blun- 
ders of that bomhastical ranter would have served as a beacon to all 
other adventurers bound for Pandemonium. But, alas, neither the 
sera a of Southey, the classic name of Murray, the beauties of 

ante, nor the warning deformities of Montgomery, seem to have 
acted upon the author of this poem in a favourable manner. 
His production is simply a sermon upon the Apostles’ creed, or 
rather upon those words in it, “‘ HE DESCENDED INTO He11;” 
it is a mad paraphrase, in very peculiar verse, of Bishop Horseley’s 
beautiful discourse on that great theme, and is, in itself, as remark- 
able a specimen of the ridiculous, intended for the sublime, as ever 
fell under our notice, in our own or in any language known to 
mankind. The inspired author sets forth in an exordium,—for it 
is to be observed that with a laudable zeal for rivalling the Greek 
dramatists, he has his addresses to the supernal powers, his nat- 
ratives, and then his choral cantos. The measure, which, if we did 
not tell him, the reader, perhaps, would have had some difficulty 1n 
discovering, is the terza rima of Dante. Hear, all ye little poet- 
asters of London, this grand opening strain. 


‘ Hell and Messiah, Heaven’s anointed King, 
Who left his Glory, and was desolate 
On Earth, but triumphed in the Grave; I sing. 


Lift up, O Hell! thy diuturnal gate, 

But not eternal ; finite,—it began. 

On the huge hinge harsh thunders hoarsely grate : 
—Chaos afar shook where their echoes ran. 
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The swinkt Damned shriek, “‘ a change !”—of lot no change, 
If change of orgs for fiend or man: 

Still it may soothe. Some horror new and strange 

May please sad pain monotonous, and make 

Variety to charm in this dull grange : 

Since Hope, upon the fierce and fiery lake, 

Is none of better state or torment less, 

Or aught the penal thirst that can aslake. 


—aAnon, the portals of the black abyss 

Yawn, which, as from a dragon’s mouth, spits fire, 
And in perpetual wrath doth howl and hiss ; 

As Cerberus now were ready to expire, 

In the strong throes of whelp-birth. Who art thou, 
Demandest entrance? Who hath heard thy lyre ? 


Not thou ;-—but thou shalt hear, O Hell! and bow 
To its rude hest. Not I the Florentine 

Who trod thy burning marle,...as I would now,... 
Led through the regions dolorous. Nor mine 

His name who first saw thy portcullis raised 

To let the Arch-Rebel out. Yet shall thy Scrine 
Unfold unto mine eyes, though they be dazed 

To blindness with its Tables’ graphic flame ; 

Yea, be in visual death suddenly glazed ; 

And, as in a mirror, men see in the same; 

And like thy molten sea that mirror seem, 

Like thine own molten sea, wherein the Dame 
Monstrous, abhorred of gods and the Supreme, 
Foul Sin, worships her visage hideous. I 

Defy thy power, however thou blaspheme, 

Lay bare thy depths, and spread thee to the sky. 
Ere long, with other verse and earlier theme, 

To visit thee again, or soar on high, 

And o’er the old World send a trumpet-gleam, 
Unsepulchering from the obscure deep 

The spectres of a superhuman dream, 

Won from the waters, whose far roarings sleep 
Upon oblivion’s shores; where the fat weeds 
Acquire wild overgrowth, and man may steep 
High Fancies in hoar Mysteries; whence proceeds 
Truth, old as earth’s foundations. There it lay 
With giants, and the records of their deeds, 
—(Hid from these latter ages, when a day 

Is all thy life, degenerated Man ! 

And thee a narrow grave admeasure may,)— 
With the behemoth and the leviathan.’"—pp. 5—7° 
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It would be a waste of mind to pause over this precious exordium, 
and point out the exquisite piety of an author who places Hell in 
juxtaposition with the Mess1an, and, of the two, gives the priority 
in place to the former: to dwell on the beauty of the phrase ‘the 
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swinkt damned:’ the ‘Scrine’ that unfolds itself to ‘ dazed eyes :’ 
the gleam of a trumpet blast: the unsepulchering of spectres : the 
sleep of roarings upon the shore of Oblivion : the steeping of high 
fancies in hoar mysteries, and the harmony of versification where- 
by ‘degenerated man’ is made to rhyme with the behemoth and 
leviathan. It would be an inferior occupation for any body who is 
disposed to merriment, to check his laughter at such mere trifles as 
these, when the whole volume swells before him with a harvest of 
drollery. We shall give but another specimen, which will be 
enough, we presume, to induce the reader to } sors the volume 
for himself. The poet sings in the person of Death : 


‘1 ride upon the Glacier, and do fly, 
Yea, I come flying on the winged wind ; 
And my pavilion of the snow pile I, 
And wonne among the mountains, ’till I mind 
To come abroad ; then I wend on my way 
Precipitous in lightning, though not tined 
From heaven surcharged, but kindling, as it may, 
About my secret place, where royally 
Dwelleth the hiding of my power, whose sway, 
Felt only, doth abide invisibly, 
And is in that it is, like to a god 
Which lives but in his proper energy. 


‘ The floods leap under me, and foam aloud, 
And bear me onward, gathering as I go, 
And armies come unto me from the cloud. 
I triumph in my chariot of snow... 
Forth utter I my voice, ... the thunder peals : 
Forth from my sanctuary | rush, and, lo, 
Forests confess me, nor the vale conceals 
My presence, . .. and the village vanisheth ; 
Ruin to my pleased ear man’s Shriek reveals, 
Silence, Depopulation.—I am Death ! 


A home in Air have I. Winds hear my voice, 
The four winds answer it with all their breath.— 
—Lo! the Tornado doth aloud rejoice 

In his ubiquity, and cometh out _ 

With sudden and exaggerated noise ; 
Scattering his hurtling arrows all about 

Amid the sky, the while his iron shoon 

Cottage and Palace trample; . . with a shout, 
Then whirls him in his dusty car aboon, 

As with the ruin he would blot out heaven, 

And quench the glorious sun,—as I shall soon. 
And men are hurled into the clouds, and driven 
As in a witch-dance, round, and aye around, 
And perish in the flashes of the leven ; 

I swoop, and strangle them in that dire swound, 
For sport ;- -and thus I gambol merrily. 
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‘My way is on the Waters. Of the Drowned 

The last spasm makes the globule, wherewith | 
Take innocent delight, and think when this 

Strong hand shall, with the same facility, 

Confound in one disruption, one abyss, 

A bubble and a Universe. I dance 

Around the circles of the Vortices, 

And see the ship go down in a strong trance, 

And hear the shriek,—one, yet how manifold ! 
There, where the steeds o’ the Tempest foam and prance, 
Am I ;—their wild manes o’er wild ocean roll'd, 
Like fire-flakes, wreathe the billows, and their neigh 
Doth chide the clarion-clang of Ocean old. 


‘I dash amidst them, eager for the fray ; 

Doth plunge my Charger with me; he doth swim, 
Wild in his fierceness, through the flashing spray ; 
As if a lightning-stroke had blinded him, 

And darted phrenzy to his brain, and he 

Were maddened with the torture in each limb, 
And sweat’ and shrieked in sightless agony, 

And made huge havoc in his maniac might, 

‘Till his heart burst. Then, on the exhausted sea, 
The waves drop down, and, in the dull twilight, 
Lay sluggishly about the riven hulk, 

O’er which the day rose sunless as the night, 

Or glared portentous on the sail-less bulk 

With a red eye and fiery. Lo, I 

Chafe Ocean, that he waken from his sulk 

Awhile, and blow a gale though weariedly 

And brief ;—yet unto me the billows spring, 

Wild playmates, and a low-breathed harmony 

We utter round the hopeless bark, and sing 

A doleful and predestinating dirge. 

Then droops again old Ocean, murmuring, 

Like to a dreaming giant, whom no scourge 

May waken more, basking in watchet weeds 
Under the calm blue heaven; while on the verge 
Of that doomed ship gaunt Famine sits, and feeds 
On flesh of men; with Thirst that drinks their blood ; 
And Pestilence, glad of their savage deeds, 

That, shivering at the helmless stern, doth brood, 
Couchant o’er carcases. And I am there! 


‘The Crater is my cra’le, . . where, in still mood, 
As in the womb the infant, in my lair 

Of sulphur I repose, which bubbleth up 

So gently, that the traveller well may dare 


Descending to the brim of that hot cup ; 
As if, thus innocent, I might therein 
Dissolve, like to a pearl, for lips to sup, 
Ay, sweet as Cleopatra's. Now begin 
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The waters to ferment, and central fire 

To howl, and with huge uproar and wild din, 
Earth’s matrix with prodigious throes heaves dire ; 
And there, in that capacious cavern, boil 

The floods as in a cauldron, and perspire 

Through all her pores, making the sea recoil 
From the bare shore affrightedly. Anon, 

The rocky pillars of the human soil 

Shake, and the myriad mountains shiver down, 
Vast, subterrane, obscure, with hideous crash, 
Hurled by the winds into the abyss unknown ; 
Then up the billows in fierce anger dash 

From chaos, seething like a yeasty wine 

Over its bursting vessel ; as they clash, 

Straight do th’imprisoned vapours fiercely tine, 
And rage for vent. Earth gapes convulsively, 
And vomits the volcano. It is mine !’—pp. 13—18. 


Many a man has been confined for Junacy, whose erring intel- 
lect has not betrayed him into half the extravagance which cha- 
racterises this poem. It is, in truth, a mental monster. 





Art. XII.—Cloudesley: A Tale. By the Author of ‘* Caleb Williams.” 
3 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Tue author of Caleb Williams is himself again. We can imagine 
him nearly exhausted to death by the effeminating air, the occu- 
pations and the company of the Burlington-street book factory. 
How his soul must have thirsted to be away from the sad society 
of the delicate multitude of operatives, so industrious, so devoted, 
and so imbecile, who ceaselessly work at the curious gossamer fa- 
brics of that unique establishment, which are to be “ equalled by 
no other house in or out of the metropolis.” We think we see the 
man flinging away the degrading costume of all the pretty dears 
around him, and, like Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes, 
snatching up the instrument proper to his vigorous strength, and 
vindicating the masculine purposes of his destiny. 

And how little has time done to impair the strength of Mr. 
Godwin? Superannuation is not a stage of infirmity to him, 
his mind is all the better for it; in the long protracted state of 
maturity which it has enjoyed, there has been given to it that 
nameless something, that intellectual attribute for which we have 
an equivalent in the natural world, in the word flavour, Time, 
indeed, has been a kind master to him ; it has not built up his old 
age upon the foolish foundation of his youth, it has not made in 
his case “the child, the father to the man;” it. has been to hima 
corrector, a disciplinarian, a friendly monitor, causing its advice 
to be heeded,—‘‘ set thy house in order betimes.” Accord- 
ingly, we now find every thing in its right place,—no inverted 
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views, no mischievous morals, no wicked sentiments trimmed out 
by ingenuity and imagination, no counsels or intimations inconsis- 
tent with the nave 4 08 and happiness of society ; all is hum- 
ble and benevolent: all is beautifully conducive to the extension of 
the noblest abven ea to the cultivation of the purest affections, 
and to the establishment of a scale of disinterestedness and mutual 
attachment in domestic life ; such as, if realised, would truly make 
this world a paradise. Such we unequivocally state to be the im- 
mediate a of Cloudesley ; nor is it possible for us to sup- 
pose that a moral recommended by such matchless force and beauty 
of expression, as abound in these volumes, can be received into 
the haunts of men without producing some good fruit. 

Mr. Godwin’s success in this novel, is to be attributed entirely 
to that due estimation of his own qualifications which tracks his 
progress like a mentor through every page. The plot which he has 
selected is one that would have tempted out of its sphere, a mind 
less endowed than that of Mr. Godwin, with fortitude and vigilance. 
itis an abundant magazine of the most various and attractive ma- 
terials, and, above all, on | word in the sad story is “‘ o’er true.” 
In the volumes of the State Trials, somewhere will be found the de- 
tails of a cause which long pended in the Irish Courts in the earl 
part ofthe lastcentury. The subject of pe poy? was a peerage with 
its appendages of estates and property of all kinds: the claimant 


was a youth, poor, i!l-educated, and, apparently, of very humble 


birth. His name was James Annesley, and there is now no doubt 
that those honours and that opulence, which he never was so for- 
tunate as to be able to enjoy for one moment, were his undoubted 
birth-right. He was defrauded of them by a wicked uncle, who 
had him kidnapped in his infancy, caused him to be brought up in 
obscurity, and afterwards sold to slavery in Virginia. He was dis- 
covered amongst the slaves by an English officer; he was brought 
home, and was set up as the heir to his father instead of the uncle, 
then in possession. A tale of more appalling pathos than the his- 
tory of this youth, was never yet conceived by any imagination, 
for, though his title was made out to the satisfaction of every rational 
mind, yet the law, ever full of resources for the crooked, threw out 
anet for the almost drowning defendant, and still kept him in a 
state to battle it out against Annesley and the real justice of 
thecase. One of the most singular parts of the story is that in 
which the uncle becomes the promoter of a prosecution against the 
nephew. The young man was so unfortunate as to be the cause of 
taking away the life of an individual under circumstances which 
gave it, in the eye of the law, the modified character of man- 
slaughter. The uncle, nevertheless, worked heaven and earth to 
have him convicted of murder, but without success ; and the evi- 
dence went to shew in the strongest light, the impression which the 
uncle had in favour of the rights of Annesley, whom, therefore, he 
was deeply interested in getting out of the way. The litigation 
was still unsuspended when poor Annesley died. 
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To none of these circumstances, however, does Mr. Godwin even 
allude: he puts himself under an obligation to this story, no 
further than for the general idea of an uncle defeating, by villainous 
means, the descent of titles and honours from his brother to a 
nephew, in order to enjoy them both himself. That idea had 
already been palpably enough afforded in the little ballad of the 
‘‘ Babes in the Wood.” It was sufficient, however, for Mr. Godwin, 
who had to manage the matter in his own way. Dismissing, then, 
the whole of the details nearly to which we have referred, the 
author keeps to a few broad facts on which he builds a superstruc- 
ture, which is admirably characteristic of his genius. The narrative 
is entirely autobiographical. Meadows, the confidant of the 
wicked uncle, first introduces himself to the reader by a short 
history of his own adventurous life, which, however, has no sort 
of connection with the main story, and, after relating how he 
became acquainted with Lord Danvers (for such is the name of 
the uncle) he permits the noble narrator to speak in his own 

erson. Lord Danvers rapidly sketches the history of his youth. 
He and his brother, (who being the eldest, was the heir to the 
father’s title) were remarkable for a strong mutual attachment, 
much as must have been done by domestic usages, in such families, 
to produce a contrary feeling between them. 

Military fame being almost the only object for which the sons of 
the great in those times would think it worth their while to toil, 
the two young men entered the Austrian service, and acquired 
glory under the banner of Prince Eugene. One of those sasinene, 
which the progress of war is continually turning up, brought Lord 
Alton, the elder of the brothers, into contact with a beautiful 
Greek lady, whose father, Colocotroni, with his family, had been 
obliged to migrate from their native place in the Morea, and to 
reside in Croatia, where the acquaintance of the noble adventurer 
with the young lady commenced; and it began under circum- 
stances the most calculated to raise that passion in the breast of 
Lord Alton, which is identified with the deepest possible interest 
for another. Colocotroni had been just murdered near his house 
during one of the ravages of war; the wife shared the same fate ; 
the daughter only survived them because of the seasonable approach 
of the gallant young Lord, who saved her from imminent death or 
more dreadful disgrace, and who soon afterwards added to that of 
a deliverer, the character of a lover. Peace was proclaimed, 
Lord Alton married the lovely Greek, and they proceeded to 
Vienna, in the environs of which beautiful city they began, con- 
jointly, the path of life which, to their eyes, was strewed with the 
most delightful flowers. But they were mistaken ; for the deadly 
winter fell upon them, and they were both struck out of life in the 
glowing morning of their happiness. Lord Alton embarked in a 
personal quarrel in a coffee-house; a duel ensued, which termi- 
nated fatally for the noble combatant: the devoted wife dropped 
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tothe grave almost as soon as the horrible intelligence reached 
her, not however before she gave birth to a lovely male infant. 
Danvers behaved to both the deceased, in their extremities, with 
the most admirable kindness, and both placed in him the most 
unbounded confidence ; nature, indeed, seems to be dictating every 
action of the surviving brother, when suddenly a terrific thought 
flings its ghastly shadow over his heart,—the child alone stood 
between him and a coronet ; an infant, its lungs but just inflated, 
a little being, vibrating between life and death, was all the ob- 
struction which this man saw between him and the world’s honours, 
wealth, and consideration; that infant, too, the offspring of a 
marriage which, but for an accident, would never have been; the 
child of a Greek girl, a stranger, out of the Morea: he paused, 
and asked himself, what course was to be taken. The situation is 
exactly the one in which Mr. Godwin is likely to be most success- 
ful, and it is a most powerful piece of painting. Almost every 
description of mental struggle is sure to be traced by him in an 
unequalled manner; but where we think he is most triumphant, is 
that case, in which a mind, yet innocent and accustomed to vir- 
tuons pratices, feels, as it were, the first odour of approaching 
guilt; it rushes from extreme to extreme, it acknowledges the 
vast enjoyment of a good conscience, but how eager it is, and how 
ingenious to find out motives of prudence for the deed which it 
meditates! The resolution is taken, the uncle determines on 


sending the child into obscurity, feigning an account of its death, 
and at once investing himself with the wealth and honours of his 
brother. The person whom to entrust with an agency in a plan, 
which was to be so extended and so “eeonrmm in its operation, 


was a point of great importance with the new lord; but the pecu- 
lar qualities of a confidential man, who had been in his service for 
some time, tempted him to open the terrible project to this person, 
and to engage him, by a lucrative offer, to become his partner in 
guilt. Cloudesley was the name of this servant, and his character 
is powerfully drawn. Really possessed of the kindest and best 
qualities, but without a large share of that meee and discrimi- 
nation, which are necessary to make a man undeviatingly virtuous, 
Cloudesley was turned into a misanthrope during a short experi- 
ence of the world. He entered, therefore, into this affair not so 
much for the money, and certainly not out of any propensity to do 
mischief, but because he convinced himself, that if others took advan- 
tage of him, he might take advantage of others; and that to over- 
reach, and to make ourselves independent how we can, were justified 
by the policy every day pursued by mankind. He undertakes the 
care of the child upon such conditions as will secure his employer, 
afterwards Earl Danvers, from any disturbance. To keep the boy 
at a distance was an obvious measure. Cloudesley, whilst the im- 
postor lord withdrew to England, retired to the south of Europe, 
and from that time forth had the care of the child. We have read, 
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with the greatest delight, the subsequent history of this child ; for 
nothing can be more fascinating than the manner in which the 
various little eras of childhood, and which are marked with such 
devout care in the mother’s chronology, are developed by the 
author. All these descriptions are characterised by a glow of 
vernal freshness, a luxuriant beauty, that at once distinguishes the 
growth of nature from every artificial imitation. A second sprin 

seems to have visited the heart of Mr. Godwin, and left its balmy 
influence within his bosom. No man can record so well the 
feelings of a parent,—can so exactly measure the nice shades 
of that delight which springs in a parent’s breast, in modified 
forms, corresponding with the various causes of them, as those 
causes are observed in his own child,—without himself having 
been blessed with an organization fully to feel so exalted a pleasure. 
The following extract will serve as a specimen of Mr. Godwin’s 
power in this sort of description :— 


‘He had received from his birth the invaluable inheritance of much 
sweetness of temper. There was that in his smile which irresistibly in- 
sured the kindness of those about him ; it had in it the essence of confi. 
dence and love. He was all animation and life; his new-born limbs 
seemed to seek for a sphere in which to expand themselves. No cloud 
ever appeared on his brow; he never betrayed the slightest symptom of 
sullenness and stubbornness. Cloudesley and Eudocia were all he had of 
father and mother; and abundantly he paid them all the love they could 
have looked for from the offspring of their bowels. He stretched out his 
little hands to meet Eudocia, and to be received by her husband. His 
laugh was of genuine high spirits, expressive of, and exciting, gaiety ; and 
he crowed with a voice of health and a bounding soul. 

‘But the season of jubilee to those by whom a child is truly loved, is 
when he begins to talk. Words of love and endearment are amongst the 
first he utters. How delightful is it to them, that his tongue should as- 
sure them of what they had before learned only from dumb signs and un- 
certain gestures! It is like the first declaration between a lover and his 
mistress. No; there was nothing doubtful before ; but articulated sounds 
are as the seal to the bond, and make assurance doubly sure. It was now 
that Julian began to be-caressing, that he would stroke down the hair upon 
Cloudesley’s brow, and, when he saw him returning from the daily circuit 
of his fields, would run to meet him, and proudly lead him in to his re- 
freshment and his rest. Cloudesley would present him with a flower, a 
fruit, or a cake. ‘The lispings, the imperfect efforts which the child would 
make to tell his supposed father of what had happened in his absence, were 
all of them acceptable, and would smooth the brow of toil. In proportion 
to the want of power was the eagerness of the child to tell, till at length his 
mouth was stopped with kisses. ' 

‘It is very early that a boy begins to display invention and ingenuity, 
and a sort of childish industry, all of which is exquisitely entertaining to 
seniors whose time is at their command. He imitates every thing he sees; 
and plays, visits, and entertainments, with a seriousness of face, and an 
earnestness of attention, which is irresistibly comic. He gives his whole 
soul to it, and performs his part with a mixture of affected demureness and 
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simplicity, which might put professional practitioners to the blush. The 
ingenuity of Julian was truly extraordinary. He made houses, and col- 
lected the little implements of furniture about him, which are usually sup- 
plied to children ; and, when all of a sudden he observed Cloudesley or 
Eudocia laughing at the gravity of his demeanour, he would join in the 
laugh, and sweep away his little apparatus, with a sort of consciousness of 
its worthlessness: at the same time that, as soon as the laugh was over, 
and the attention of his critics withdrawn to other objects, he would return 
to his contrivance, and grow immersed in it, as if nothing had happened to 
tarnish its glory.’—vol. ii. pp. 89—93, 

Cloudesley had been married about the time that he took upon 
him this singular charge. His wife Eudocia was a woman of 
uncommon mind and great tenderness of heart, and having no 
children of her own, she dedicated to little Julian all her cares, 
her fondness for him being as great as if he had been her own 
offspring. He repaid her kindness by the warmest attachment, 
and, when in the course of a few years, he was deprived of her 
maternal solicitude, Julian felt the privation as altogether changing 
his connection with the world. ‘He was,’ says the author, ‘ more 
at his ease with his mother, and poured out bis youthful heart to 


her with great unreserve. If she had lived longer, she would, 
erhaps, have been less to him; but in the years through which 
* had hitherto passed, a woman was to him more than a man. 
If to the softer sex belong more fickleness and inconsistency, if 


they have less firmness of purpose and depth of combination, than 
are to be found in us, this was, to the present moment, totally, or 
almost totally, unadverted to by Julian. Add to these considera- 
tions, that we never know the value of a thing but by its loss, and 
that the benefit which has escaped from our grasp is that to which 
our recollection is linked ; so that while our misfortune is recent, 
we can scarcely think of, and scarcely esteem, any thing else.’ 
And this was exactly the case with Julian, whose grief is painted 
in the just character of being too deep and strong to allow of its 
being expressed by those signs which usually betoken the lighter 
and more evanescent emotions of that passion. The education of 
the boy was particularly attended to, and the facilities for instruc- 
tion with which Italy abounded were amply used by Cloudesley, 
whose inherent benevolence of disposition, so long illegible on the 
surface of his character, was brought out by the heat which the 
charming qualities of Julian had applied to it. 

In the meantime, the triumphant impostor was, we cannot say 
enjoying, but using, all the advantages of his ill-acquired success. 
He describes his remorse, he details his incessant sufferings and 
his vain efforts to crush the worm of conscience that prayed upon 
his heart ; the hollow splendour with which he was surrounded only 
increased the misery of his state. Tantalus was not more cursed ; he 
had all the blessings of life just within his command, the sun of hap- 
piness was continually about to burst upon him, but the still small 
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voice broke from within the secret recesses of his soul; and bade him 
be miserable. He tried marriage as an alleviation, an amiable wo- 
man and a numberof beautiful children surrounded him, and, if they 
could not solace his life, what other blessing was likely to do it? 
Those that are gifts of joy to most others, were to Danvers fresh af- 
flictions in disguise. The children, one by one, just reached that 
age when their fascinations became least capable of being dispensed 
with by parents, and then they dropped like flowers in the spring- 
time. It was not until the tie of attachment was most firmly bound 
between them and their father, that the offspring was cut off. 
There is a mournful beauty in the expressions of Lord Alton whilst 
he is dwelling on these terrible bereavements ; and, in spite of the as- 
sociation of his name with our direst hatred and aversion, we are 
induced to extend occasionally some degree of sympathy to him, 
so profound and so complete is the motive of his sorrow. ‘ Life 
and death,’ continues Danvers, ‘ are conceptions of a peculiar sort : 
we habitually combine the idea of death with that of an age ina 
certain degree advanced ; this is what we call the course of nature : 
we know that every man’s time must come, and that all must die. 
But when we look on the roses and gaiety of youth, the mournful 
idea of mortality is altogether alien to our thoughts. We have 
heard of it as a speculation and a tale ; but nothing but experience 
can bring it home to us. Infancy is, indeed, subject to peculiar 
perils, but my son had outlived the hazards of infancy. Parente 
who love their children in infancy, for the most part endure their loss 
with philosophy. The children in so short a period have not had time 
to entangle them in a thousand webs, to become the heart of their 
hearts. But at eleven years of age, the case is totally different. We 
have watched their stature, the unfolding of their limbs, the growing 
feeling and thought that speaks in their age, their accumulating 
er I began to regard my boy almost as a companion ; 
asked his thoughts upon a variety of questions. I drew hints 
from his innocent and guiltless suggestions. I began to connect 
the thought of him with the idea of the world, to consider what 
would be the destination and fortune of his manhood, in what 
occupation or pursuit he would be likely to prove most happy or 
most honoured. Every year he loved his parents better; every 
— we loved him more. All this was suddenly extinguished. In 
ess than two months we saw him decline from the most enviable 
health ; he became a corpse, and the earth hid him for ever from 
our sight. The loss of myson had introduced a new inmate under 
our roof. This was the grim spectre death!’ At length Danvers 
was left, childless and alone, and losses so signal, he was ultimately 
convinced, could never have been exacted from him by the design of 
Providence, unless, in some measure, they were meant as signals of 
the Almighty’s displeasure for a crime which it was still in Danvers’s 
power to retrieve. Mr.Godwin shows the tact of a man of the 
world, in ascribing to. Danvers the motives of his actions, which 
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he does. It was not a love of pomp and splendour; it was no 
mean fear of a diminished income ; nor any extraordinary desire 
to be an object of fear, respect, or love to a numerous train of 
dependants that still kept Danvers from making a clean breast 
of it at once, and restoring his nephew, which he easily might 
have done, as he was in constant correspondence with Cloudesley. 
It was none of these; the spell consisted of that trembling fear of 
the world, whose vengeance Danvers dreaded to incur, by an ex- 
posure such as must necessarily attend the transfer of his title and 
honours during his life, to another. Danvers would face an army 
of foes; he had distinguished himself by courage in the field ; but 
the frown of the world, the unfavourable opinion of his own circle, 
had terrors for him, which cowardice, at its most creative moment, 
is scarcely able to conjure up. 

Julian was growing apace, and he began to consult more and 
more his own taste, as to his occupations and actions, and to look 
out for associations without the interposition of his responsible 
guardian. He contracted a variety of acquaintances, and much 
that is very amusing in these volumes relates to the adventures 
which he entered into in company with them. Cloudesley, from 
the moment that the fine and interesting faculties of Julian first 
opened themselves, seriously determined on doing justice to his 
charge: as the young man’s good qualities became more confirmed, 
and as Cloudesley was more and more invited to contemplate 
them, his resolution took additional force, and every succeeding 
post to England brought stronger and stronger remonstrances to 
Lord Danvers against the further prolongation of a fraud so cruel. 
At last Cloudesley came in person to this country, for the purpose 
of more decisively conveying his determination to his employer. 
It was necessary that, during his absence from Italy, his charge 
should be transferred to a competent guardian, and a person 
being unluckily selected of so very different a character from 
Cloudesley himself, that he was disagreeable to Julian, who 
after a very short trial of his new superintendant, eloped from his 
house, and went on the world. The intelligence of the extraordi- 
nary flight of the young man just reached Cloudesley as he was 
demanding terms from Lord Danvers in England ; no time was to 
be lost; he set out for Italy, without the delay of an instant, where 
he learned that the unfortunate youth, whom he loved as his son, 
had taken to the association of banditti, and was then partaking 
with them in their career of guilt. Cloudesley followed to the Ap- 
penines, in search of Julian; he faces ee most peri- 
lous passes of those mountains, in one of which, being mistaken 
for a government officer, he is mortally wounded by a robber, Ju- 
lian, in the meantime, is apprehended amongst a gang of the bri- 
gands, towards whom the government had but recently begun a 
series of active and vigorous measures. Thus far Lord Danvers 
had proceeded in his account of himself to Meadows, and as it was 
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only a confession made for the purpose of shewing how much con- 
fidence he reposed in this person, as well as in order to make 
him understand the nature of duties which he forthwith intended 
Meadows should be charged with, Lord Danvers instantly pressed 
him to become a successor to Cloudesley, so far as that was prac- 
ticable. Meadows proceeded to Italy ; his first care was to endea- 
vour to obtain the enlargement of Julian from the prison from which 
he was, in all probability, never more to depart, unless to a place 
of execution. The assistance of our ambassador was employed in 
favour of Julian, and evidence unquestionable was adduced of his 
being entirely free from the guilt of the banditti, with some of 
whom only he was acquainted, and had followed them for no other 
purpose than the pleasure of their society. Meadows could not by 
all his exertions procure one Newer of hope that the life of Julian 
would be spared, and he gives himself up todespondency. The day 
of execution, however, had not approached, before an intervention 
took place, which not only preserved Julian, but restored him to 
his long lost honours. Earl Danvers himself proceeded to Italy, 
voluntarily confessed the crime he had committed, and now gladly 
incurred all the shame that would attach to an exposure of the cir- 
cumstances under which he had set aside the claims of the infant 
Julian, and villainously assumed the character that belonged to 
his nephew. Such is a brief outline of the story, which is, per- 
haps, sufficiently meagre for the melo-dramatic sensibilities of 
modern novel readers, but the imperfection of which will, to those 
who have a relish for more exalted and substantial intellectual food, 
be as nothing. The style of Mr. Godwin, which we think alone 
ought to obtain a place for his productions amongst the classics of 
our language, is really a model of its kind. The pure lustre of the 
chrystal isan apt illustration by which to describe the lucidness of his 
sentences, and the natural mode of his combining ideas. For the 

ratification which the perusal of such a work affords, the public are 
indebted deeply to Mr. Godwin ; but on another account also he 
deserves their thanks, for we do not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that the work of so manly and powerful a mind will operate 
strongly on the literary circles of the country, and, therefore, that 
it will strike a deadly blow at that idol of vapidity and trash which 


has been literally puffed into the dominion of English Romance,— 
we trust only for a time. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII—A Plan for redeeming the New Four per Cents., humbly 


_ suggested to the consideration of His Majesty’s Government. By John 
Brickwood. London. 1830. 


Tue ground work of Mr. Brickwood’s able essay is the proposition to | 


establish a new stock, bearing interest of 5 per cent., to be irredeemable 
for fifty or sixty years; and instead of reducing the Four per Cents by 
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giving for each 1001, of such stock, an equal amount of stock paying 
interest at 34 per cent.,---to reduce them by giving for each 1001. of Four 
per Cent. Stock, such portion of the New Five per Cent, Stock as shall 
return an equivalent amount of interest. For instance, instead of giving 
foreach 1002. stock now receiving 44 per annum, 100/, stock, receivin 
3l. 10s. per annum, to give 70/. stock of the New Five per Cents., which 
would produce the same sum of 3/, 10s. per annum. 

This system, by which it will be presently seen that immense savin 
may be effected, is obviously exactly the converse of the plan by which 
Mr. Pitt imposed such enormous burdens on this country. We need 
hardly repeat that that minister, when the market rate of interest was about 
51. 2s. per cent., instead of borrowing money at that rate which could 
have been reduced on the return of peace, gave an equivalent additional 
amount of 3 per Cent. Stock, so that, on the average during the war, the 
state only received about 59/. for every 100/. of 3 per Cent. Stock ; which 
591. of debt we can now only redeem by paying between 90/. and 100J. 
Mr. Brickwood’s plan is to borrow money by stock bearing interest above 
the market price, which stock the state is pledged not to redeem for sixty 
years, but which of course would be redeemed when the engagement for 
that period terminated. In this manner 46,000,000J. of the public debt 
will be cancelled, and not only 780,713¢. per annum be saved by the less 
annual charge of interest, but also 14,052. per annum by the decrease in 
the charges for management. 

As it would be optional with the holders of the 4 per Cent. Stock, whe- 
ther they would receive such transfer of 5 per Cent. Stock, or whether 
they would receive their money for more profitable investment, obviously 
no hardship would, by such transfer, be imposed on the national creditor. 
And not only is it expedient, but absolutely just towards the nation, that 
ministers should alleviate the public burdens to the utmost of their ability, 
and not give more than their just value for funds with the care of which 
they are entrusted. 

That the change would be advantageous to the majority of the nation 
is very evident; that it is also practicable, our author puts beyond doubt. 

‘The following estimates,’ he says, p. 9, ‘shew the real value of the 
proposed New 5 per Cent. Stock, irredeemable for sixty years. 

‘First, as to the rate of interest. The Bank of England and the Branch 
Banks are lending money at 3 per cent. for short periods, and discounting 
bills of exchange at 4 per cent. for long terms. In consequenee of this, 
the bankers and country bankers, in the spirit of competition for business, 
are lending money to their customers at 24 per cent. and 3 per cent. 
Evidently any sums may be raised on good security at 24 to 4 per cent. 
Ifa person wishes to invest money in Exchequer Bills, he must pay a pre- 
mium of even 3/1, 15s. to 31. 17s. for a security yielding only 2/. 5s. 74d. 
interest per annum. 

‘It appears, therefore, that a rate of interest between 3 and 3} per cent. 
may fairly be assumed .as-a ground of calculation. And were it not for 
other circumstances of the country, which check the advance in the price 
of stock, probably the rate of interest would be decidedly under 3 per cent. 

‘Secondly, as to the real worth of the proposed new stock. It will 
consist of two values,—that of the capital, and that of the annuity of 5!. 
According to the tables of the new annuities for terms of years, the price of 
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5l. per annum continued for sixty years, added to the present worth of 
100/, to be received at the end of the term (ascertained by Dr. Price’s 
Tables), will give the real value of 100/. capital of the proposed new 5 per 
cent. stock. 

‘ When the price of 3 per cent. stock, ex dividend, is from 931. 6d. to 
941. 9s. 9d. 

‘ The price of an annuity of 5/., continuing for 60 years, is £132 19 10 

‘The present worth of 100/., to be received at the end of 14 1 
60 years, discounting at 3} percent.is ° : . 3 6 


_ 
—_—_— 


‘ 100J. new 5 per cent. stock, irredeemable for60 years, worth £147 13 4 


‘ Therefore 501. stock, worth the half that sum . . £73 16 8 
201. do. do. one-fifihdo. . . 2910 8 


—_—- - 


‘Consequently 70/. stock (the proposed equivalent) worth £103 7 4 

Again, p. 13. 

‘This hypothesis is further supported by the present actual price of 3 
per cent. consolsat . £93 


‘By adding 2-3ds. 5 Si 


‘This would give . - £155 as the value of a stock paying 5 per 
cent, per annum. 
‘If 100/. new 5 per cents. be worth 155/., 
‘Then 50/. stock, worth the half of this sum . : . £7710 0 
20/. do. one-fifth do. ° . _, - & 8 


ee ee eae 


701. stock (the proposed equivalent) worth . . £108 10 0 

Such is the general outline of Mr. Brickwood’s plan, the ingenuity and 
importance of which are strikingly obvious. On some of the specula- 
tions which are advanced in the subsequent portion of his Essay, we cannot 
give him our concurrence, particularly with regard to his proposal to apply 
the surplus of revenue to the reduction of taxation, instead of to the dimi- 
nution of our debt. But these are distinct subjects of controversy. In 
the leading features of his pamphlet, we agree with Mr. Brickwood, and 


refer our readers to his pages for a more minute investigation of his 
doctrines. 





Art. XIV.—Representation of the State of Government Slaves in the 
Mauritius : with observations. By a Resident who has never possessed 
either land or slaves in the Colony. London: J. Ridgway. 1830. 


We have known few instances of persons having a long opportunity of ob- 
serving the conduct of slaves, who did not speak of their emancipation as 
a thing devoutly to be avoided. We are not, however, the less satisfied 
that emancipation is the goal to which justice and humanity will ultimately 
lead, not alone this country, but every other state whose commercial system 
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is stained by the maintenance of slavery. The individuals who are conver- 
sant with the present race of slaves, no matter where, are but too apt to 
raise theories for the future out of theimbecility and degradation which they 
daily witness. Jt requires a more than ordinary reach of understanding 
in an European, to reconcile with what he observes of negro life in any of 
our colonies, the possibility of negro equality with civilised beings. All 
that comes within the cognisance of such a spectator on a plantation, is 
calculated to inspire him with a confidence that slavery is destined to be 
perpetual, The mistake, however, in the conclusion is this, that the slave is 
seen only in that condition to which slavery has brought him, and he ap- 
pears to be fitted to his chain only because the chain was first fitted to him. 
Really nothing disturbs our equanimity more surely than the projects of those 
good easy gentlemen quoting scripture in every second page, and breathing 
panegyrics upon the beauties of religion, and who are after all prepared 
to protract the night of slavery over the race of devoted Africa. There is 
a very remarkable partiality in all such persons to the religious improve- 
ment of the slave; it is supposed by them to be a powerful aid to that 
“gradual amelioration,” which they expect will be accomplished some- 
where about the year twenty thousand. The colonists were not aware 
until lately of the use to which they could turn the Christian impressions 
of the slave. The religion of Christ is one of humility, of self-denial ; it 
inculcates meekness and obedience ;—nay, a passive spirit, and that, too, 
under the severest provocation, is the recommendation of the apostles. 
Slaves would not be able to appreciate the nice distinctions which that reli- 
gion recognises ; and they, of course, would be incapable of believing that 
whilst it teaches peace it will justify hostility on certain occasions, that 
whilst it inculcates general submission to authority, it does not condemn 
resistance to tyranny; and, that though misfortune is to be endured with- 
out repining, it is not profane in the pious Christian to seek its termina- 
tion by all legitimate expedients. We confess that we have somewhat of 
the same reluctance to agree to the suggestions of our author, who is so anxi- 
ous to turn the stream of religious instruction into the Mauritius as the only 
sure means of improving the condition of the slaves, that was entertained 
by him who uttered his apprehensions in the classic poem, ‘‘ Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.” We fear that the colonists have found out a use for 
orig instruction which Christianity was never destined to contri- 
ute to. 

After all, there is very little to be apprehended from individual par- 
tialities on a question of this nature. Our government is far too much 
interested in doing what is just and right, to allow us to fear that any par- 
ticular interest will, even for an hour, experience a preference from the 
government, which would be inconsistent with the general good. This is 
a conviction which is settled in our minds, and therefore we may well 
amuse ourselves with the sincere proposals of the foolish, or the interested 
Projects of the designing. 





Art. XV,—Lessons on Objects, as given in a Pestalozzian School at 
Cheam, Surry. 8vo. pp. 194. London: Seeley and Sons. 1830. 

Pestatozzi, the founder of a peculiar system of education, has, we know > 

been numbered by many an intelligent person, amongst that class of 
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well intentioned enthusiasts, who. devote their lives to some impossible 
scheme of human improvement. But no imputation can be more unjust 
than that which is implied by those who would thus deal with the memor 
of Pestalozzi—for although unsuccessful himself in the execution of that 
plan of instruction which bears his name, yet, to no rational mind, can its 
principle appear in any other light than as one utterly profound in its con- 
ception, and perfectly practicable to the youthful mind. The system of 
education of which we speak has its peculiarity in this, that it endeavours 
to engender knowledge in the mind of a child upon those ideas which are 
already existing there. The activity of a child’s perception is really asto- 
nishing; all the ideas he possesses, it is needless to state, are derived from 
his observation, and the stock of them which he may be made to acquire, 
at even a tender age, is not susceptible of almost any limitation. Pesta- 
lozai’s principle, then, was to ascertain, ia the first place, the impressions 
of his scholars as to given objects—glass, for instance—and one of these 
objects being produced, nothing appears. easier than the transition of the 
student from the knowledge of those of its qualities with which he had 
been familiar, to the knowledge of all its other properties. 

The author of the present production, in a preface written with unusual 
force and elegance, states, that from long personal observation he became 
fully sensible of the errors which, in the hands of Pestalozzi himself, had 
rendered his principle so unproductive in its application, and he adds that 
he donsidered the most efficient course which he could adopt in order to 


recommend the Pestalozzian idea to general adoption, was the setting up 
of a school himself, and furnishing in such an institution an example of the 


beneficial effects of his favourite system. His ambition has been gratified, 
for the method has already begun to excite attention, and schools profess- 
ing to teach upon it are much on the increase. The author, encouraged by 
such agreeable prospects, has commenced a series of popular publications 
with the work before us, which is a book destined for merely rudimental 
purposes, and which will be followed by other publications embodying the 
same principles, and, of course, varying the points of instruction. We do 
not know that we could convey, by any analysis or description of our own, 
a better impression of the mode of teaching which this work is meant to 
serve, than the following extract will give to the reader. The pupils are 
supposed to be arranged before a black board or slate on which the result 
of their observation is written. A piece of glass having been handed round 
to be examined by each of the children, the teacher takes it in his hand. 

‘TeacnierR.—What is that which I hold in my hand ? 

‘CuiLtpren.—A piece of glass. 

‘Tzacner.—Can you spell the word “glass”? (The teacher then 
writes the word “glass” upon the slate, which is thus presented to the 
whole class as the subject of the lesson). You have all examined this 
glass; what do you observe? What can you say that it is ? 

‘CuiLpREN.—It is bright. 

‘ TEACHER.—(Teacher having written the word “ qualities,” writes under 
it—It is bright.) Take it in your hand, and feel it. 

‘CurtLtpren.—lIt is cold. (Written on the board under the former 
quality.) - . 

‘ Teacner.—Feel it again, and compare it with the piece of sponge 
that is tied to your slate, and then tell me what you perceive in the glass. 
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‘CuiLpREeN.—It is smooth— it is hard. 

‘TeacHER.—Is there any other glass in the room ? 
‘Cuitpren.—Yes, The windows. 

‘Teacn£R.—(Closes the shutters). Can you see the garden now ? 
‘CurtpREN.—No. 

‘TeacnER.—Why cannot you? 

‘CuILDREN.—We cannot see through the shutters. 
‘TeacHER.—What can you say then of the glass ? 
‘CurLDREN.—We can see through it. 

‘TeacueR.—Can you tell me any word that will express this quality ? 
‘Cur1LDREN.—No. 


‘TeacneR.—I will tell you then; pay attention, that you may recollect 
it, It is transparent.’—pp. 5, 6. 





—_—_— 


Art. XVI.— Essay on the History, Religion, Learning, Arts, and Govern- 
ment of Ireland, from the birth of Christ to the English Invasion. By 
John D’Alton, Esq., M.R.1.A. Published for the sixteenth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 4to. pp. 379. Dublin; 
R. Graisberry. 1830. 


Tue very lively and agreeable style in which this Essay is written, has 
been sufficient to carry us triumphantly over a whole quarto of antiquities 
—a subject for which, we own, we were never blessed with any great pre- 
dilection ; the existence of such predilection being altogether impossible as 
to the antiquities of Ireland, on account of the foolish national enthusiasm 
on the one hand, or the ruthless bigotry on the other, with which their his- 
tory is so usually found combined. The present volume is singularly free 
from those faults, which either justified our abstract indifference as to the 
subject itself, or afforded an excuse for the prejudice which we entertained 
against it when connected with the sister country. 

The evidences of extensive and long-continued research are so striking 
in almost every page of this essay, that we were not in the least surprised 
to be told that our author had been all his life a collector of documents cal- 
culated to illustrate the history of his native country. How prodigious must 
have been the toil, the patience, or we might rather say the ardour of that 
man who could heap up such a vast accumulation of antiquarian stores, as 
that the indices alone of this varied treasure should extend to five closely 
written quarto volumes! __ 

The difficulty of Mr. D’Alton’s duty will be appreciated when we inform 
the reader, that the Essay before us (written upon a question proposed by 
the Irish Academy) was to be supported as to its facts, upon authorities 
exclusive of those written in Irish or other Celtic languages. No one that 
had not devoted a whole life to the inquiry, and used extraordinary dili- 
gence during the time, could have accomplished so much as Mr. D’Alton 
has done, with means and opportunities so narrowed, He had to popennent 
the genuine state,—not merely the political, but what was infinitely harder, 
the social state—of the inhabitants of Ireland, together with the condition 
of science, literature, and the arts in that country, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era to the twelfth century. Having settled these 
points, he was further to ascertain the character of the moral and religious 
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opinions of the inhabitants, as these were connected with their civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

In his introduction, Mr. D’Alton arrays in irresistible force the authori- 
ties which support the great historical assertion, that Ireland was, at a period 
of high antiquity, colonized by the Pheenicians, and that they main. 
tained with that island a long intercourse. The very best and safest 
antiquaries who have touched upon the history of Ireland, come to a 
similar conclusion. Indeed we should think it impossible that a doubt of 
the truth of this assertion should be allowed to remain in the mind of any 
intelligent inquirer, who has marked the resemblance between Eastern and 
Irish legends, and the identity of familiar expressions between the inha- 
bitants of two so very remote parts of the earth. In the remainder of 
this Essay, our author has adopted the arrangement employed by Dr. 
Henry in his History of Great Britain; he has made four principal divi- 
sions of the time to which his work must be confined, and these again are 
each subdivided into six sections, each of which has its peculiar subject : 
thus the first and second treat of the social and political history cf Ireland, 
its government, legislation, &c.; the two next sections are employed on 
the morals, religion, and intellectual progress of the country ; and then 
the state of the arts, of commerce, with the habits and manners of the 
people, occupy the two last. 

It would be an injustice to the author of this very elaborate performance 
to select, for particular observation, any one of the multitudinous topics 
which he has so learnedly and ingeniously illustrated. We have been 
very much struck with the novel and often satisfactory manner in which 
he disposes of some much litigated questions of antiquity—that of the 
round towers, for instance—throwing a degree of light upon them which 
puts even the must successful of his predecessors out of the pale of com- 
petition with him. We presume that no one who desires to be acquainted 


with ancient Irish history, will hesitate to become conversant with this 
volume. 





Art. XVII.—Cuba; or, the Policy of England, Mexico, and Spain, 
with regard to that Island. By an Englishman. 8vo. pp. 22. London: 
J. Ridgway. 1830. 


Tue object of the author of this well-written pamphlet is to direct the 
public attention to a point of foreign policy, which, though lost sight of 
amidst discussions of a more captivating nature, is not on that account less 
important to the true interests of Great Britain. The commercial classes 
in this country have had just reason to complain of the embarrassments 
which have for some time, if not interrupted entirely, certainly rendered ex- 
tremely inconvenient our mercantile intercourse with Mexico. These em- 
barrassments altogether arise from the unsettled condition in which the 
latter country is placed, owing to the peculiar attitude of menace and ven- 
geance, which the King of Spain perseveres in upholding against Mexico 
alone of all his revolted Colonies in the west. His Majesty of the Two 
Spains avails himself of the proximity of Cuba, to maintain in that island a 
constant force to be ready to pour down on the Mexicans at any moment he 
thinks proper. That under the most favourable circumstances, Ferdinand 
can ever succeed in making the slightest impression on the Mexican terri- 
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tory, ne reasonable man believes; why then is he allowed to keep the unfor- 
tunate Mexicans in hot water so constantly, as that they are obliged to turn 
their ports into places of strength, and their ships of commerce into the 
engines of security for the coast? MRemonstrance has been tried with the 
Court of Madrid, but in vain. A remedy for the evil has been, our author 
states, proposed, namely, that Cuba should be laid hold of by Mexico 
and Colombia jointly, and thus the means of annoyance by the King of 
Spain would be effectually removed. The objection to the accomplishment 
of such an enterprise, this pamphlet declares, lies in the dissent of England 
only, and the purpose of the author is to shew the impolicy and folly of 
our continuing this course longer. 


= peer ie 
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Ant. XVIII.—An Authentic Account of Mr. Canning’s Policy with 
respect to the Constitutional Charter of Portugal, in Reply to “ Ob- 
servations on the Papers laid before Parliament.” 8vo. London: 
J. Hatchard and Son. 1830. 


Tuere is no doubt, we understand, that this pamphlet comes directly 
from the pen of Lady Canning herself; and for a political combatant so 
unaccustomed, as her Ladyship must be, to public controversy, it shows 
wonderful dexterity in the use of some of the most effective weapons that 
are employed in that species of encounter. The present Ministry is rather 
roughly handled, if we may use such an expression in reference to a lady ; 
the invective, however, having the disadvantage of being poured forth 
without any sufficient reason, at least appearing, to justify it. The merits of 
the dispute lie within a small compass. Lady Canning admits that the 
late foreign Secretary was neither the author nor suggester of the Portu- 
guese Constitution, yet she urges that the circumstances attending its 
institution were such as to involve England in its support. The Charter, 
she says, was brought over by a British Minister from Brazil; the Cabinet 
of this country took upon itself the responsibility of Sir C. Stuart's act, 
and doing so, ‘it was bound in honour to give the Portuguese Charter 
every moral suppert and countenance that was possible, consistently with 
the principles of policy on which it had declared it should act. Further, 
since many of the supporters of the Constitution in Portugal were led, in 
their confidence of British protection, to support that Constitution, it was 
incumbent on our Government to stretch a point in favour of the Consti- 
tutional party, to avoid being taxed with its betrayal.’ Of such an argu- 
ment as this, all that we shall say is, that we firmly believe, were Mr. 
Canning now happily alive, he would be the last man in the country to 
avail himself of it. That Statesman meant neutrality, or he did not, when 
he professed it. If he did not mean it, his words, and his manner of utter- 
ing them in Parliament, (for of the latter we happen to be able to speak 
personally,) constituted as gross a delusion as ever was practised, even on 
the House of Commons. But if, as we feel assured, Mr. Canning was 
actuated by a deliberate sense of the impropriety of any interference on 
our part in the internal concerns of Portugal, then it was impossible for 
him consistently with his avowed policy, to yield an iota of that moral 
succour of which Lady Canning speaks. ‘ Of all the systems,” says Lord 
Aberdeen, in the Parliamentary debate of the 23d ult., with that mixture 
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of good feeling and good sense which characterises him, “ of all the sys- 
tems that might have been adopted, that which alone was perfectly inde- 
fensible, was to lay down a course of neutrality in the first instance, and 
afterwards to interpret that course according to our opinions, our feelings, 
or our interests.”— (Hear, hear.) 

It is related by Lady Canning, that the last words on politics spoken by 
the deceased statesman were to this effect—‘ I have laboured hard to raise 
the country to its present elevated condition ; two years of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration will undo what I have accomplished, and sink her 
to a degraded state :” and then her ladyship triumphantly says, ‘ the two 
years are now expired, and has not the prophecy been fulfilled ”” Let us sup- 
pose it to be so; how, we ask, could the country have been better off under 
Mr. Canning ? for we see but little difference in the policy, foreign or do- 
mestic, pursued by the Duke of Wellington from thatof which Mr. Canning 
chalked the outline. But in our turn, we may be permitted to inquire if 
Mr. Canning still held the reins of government, would the country be even 
in so good a condition as she is at present? It will not be denied that the 
settlement of the Irish question was one which Mr. Canning had at heart, 
and that principally because he believed it to be indispensable, not merely 
to the tranquillity, but to the safety of the empire. Could Mr. Canning 
have carried that measure? Impossible, we say, for it is only now that 
we can pretend to a full knowledge of the gigantic obstacles which stood 
in the way of success, and which called for the full measure of those abi- 
lities that could be found only in the modern political Hannibal. If, how- 
ever, the spirit of exaggeration be ever entitled to lenient criticism, it is 
when indulged in the pious office of defending the memory of one who, 
when living, was dear to us. 





Art. XIX.— Two Essays on the Geography of Ancient Asia; intended 
partly to illustrate the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. By the Rev. John Williams, 8vo. pp. 325, London: 
John Murray. 1830. 


Tue first of these Essays was partly read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and though relating to a monarch so renowned as Alexander 
the Great, it possesses, at least to our imagination, far less interest than 
the second and more enlarged disquisition on the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand—that celebrated march, every step of which is imprinted on the 
memory of the classic student. We hardly know which most to admire, 
the vast learning or the ingenuity with which Mr, Williams illustrates the 
progress of the glorious band of Greeks, whom Xenophon conducted from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the Euxine Sea, and subsequently to their 
own country. We always thought that the difficulties which opposed the 
thorough and easy understanding of Xenophon’s text, arose from the ex- 
traordinary changes which have taken place in the physical state of the 
country, between the river and the sea just mentioned, since the era of 
Cyrus, That seasons have varied the time of their approach and their 
maturity since those early times, there cannot be the least doubt; it is also 
very much a matter of certainty, that soils have suffered very considerable 
alterations as to their power of production; but what is beyond all ques- 
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tion, is the fate which some of the most celebrated streams of antiquity 
have undergone during the lapse of ages. If any body were to say, that 
Palmyra could have been adequately supplied with water from such of the 
neighbouring sources, as those to which access could now be had, he would 
be laughed at for the stupendous folly of his assertion. And yet it is not 
to be denied, that the Tadmor was found a sufficient reservoir of water for 
the uses of the luxurious city, insignificant as that stream now appears to 
the traveller. In countries like those of Mesopotamia, Armenia, and the 
adjacent provinces, the surface was peculiarly subject to change; the total 
neglect of cultivation allowed a wild irregularity of growth to cover the 
face of nature, while the accumulation of sand, driven by the tempest, was 
every year rendering doubtful the localities of particular spots. Add to 
this, the vagueness with which ancient geograpliy fixed the site of cities 
and the sources of rivers, and we shall have ample means of explaining 
the discrepancies between the itinerary records of antiquity, and the in- 
formation which we have of the modern state of the same countries. 

The judgment, ability, and indefatigable research of Mr. Williams, have 
done a vast deal for the easy illustration of one of the most delightful works 
of the Greek classics; and sincerely do we hope, that his ambition may 
induce, and his other avocations allow, the Reverend author to undertake 
a project, of all others the most desirable at this moment—the ancient 
geography of the whole of Asia. If Mr. Williams fail to succeed in such 
a task, we utterly despair of ever seeing it accomplished. 





Ant. XX.—A Short Account of Experiments made in Italy, §c. for 
Preserving Human Life and Property from Destruction by Fire. 
By Chev. Aldini. 8vo. pp. 24. London: P. Rolandi. 1830. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is a venerable personage of opulence and 
station in his country—Italy. He has, after great labour and, we believe, 
expense,—-certainly after a very extended application of his time,—framed 
aa apparatus, which, as far as we can venture to form an opinion upon 
such a subject, is likely to prove of the deepest importance to society in 
general, but in an especial manner to the inhabitants of this crowded 
metropolis. The Chevalier being the nephew of the celebrated Galvani, 
and professing, himself, the most disinterested views, it is not surprizing 
that in this land of liberality and enterprize he should have obtained a 
great deal of encouragement. Several public bodies have investigated his 
invention, and approved of it; and the Chevalier, we believe, indulges the 
hope, that the Government will, ere long, entertain a proposal from him 
for its immediate practical application. 

The Chevalier informs us, that being very anxious to find out some method 
by which flame could be effectually resisted, with the view of enabling 
persons more speedily and conveniently to extinguish fires, thought of a 
covering of armour, constructed in the ancient fashion. The weight of the 
amour proved a great impediment to the operations of the fire-men, and 
the author was induced to substitute a coat of mail, composed of the wire 
gauze, which, in the case of the Davy lamp, is so well known to be impe- 
netrable to flame. But here again the inventor was met by a formidable 


difficulty ; the wire gauze kept out the flame, but it did not exclude the 


eat, and the consequence was, that this improved protector was next to 
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useless. To look out for some substance that would exclude heat as well 
as flame, became the care of the Chevalier, and this material he was for- 
tunate enough to detect in the amianthus. 

Amianthus is a variety of the mineral asbestos, and having the singular 
properties of flexibility and elasticity, is capable of being converted into 
threads, and consequently wrought into a tissue. The manufacture was 
well known amongst the Romans in ancient times, being used by them in 
numerous articles of domestic convenience as well as of costume. Veins 
of amianthus are to be found in several countries on the continent, and in 
some places in England and Scotland. 

In order to bend and twist the cords of amianihus, the action of steam 
is requisite; but these cords, which may be made to any size, are par- 
ticularly strong. The tissue, however, is found to be rather too expensive, 
and the Chevalier is engaged in experiments, the object of which is to 
find out some chemical compound capable of giving properties resembling 
those of asbestos, to a cheaper description of cloth. At present, he finds 
that cloth, dipped in a solution of alum, answers the purpose to a certain 
extent. With cloth so prepared he invests the body, arms, and legs of 
the fireman, while the covering for the head, hands, and feet is made of 
asbestos; the spaces for the nose, eyes, and mouth in the asbestos cap 
are protected by wire gauze. So much for the inner dress. The second 
or outer coat, which completes the apparatus, consists of a metallic net 
work, made of iron, the intervals between the threads being about 1-25th 
of aninch. The whole dress is comparatively light, and, having abundant 
joints, offers no impediment to the freest motions of the fireman. Mr. 
Faraday, of the Royal Institution, has furnished the following description 
of one of the Chevalier’s experiments :— 

‘The third experiment was with the complete apparatus. Two rows of 
faggots, mingled with straw, were arranged vertically against bars of iron, 
so as to form a passage between thirty feet long, and six feet wide. Four 
such arragements were made, differing in the proportion of wood and 
straw, and one was with straw alone. Fire was then applied to one of 
these double piles; and a fireman, invested in the defensive clothing, and 
guarded by the shield, entered between the double hedge of flames, and 
traversed the alley several times. The flames rose ten feet in height, and 
joined over his head. Each passage was made slowly, and occupied from 
twelve to fifteen seconds; they were repeated six or eight times, and even 
oftener, in succession, and the firemen were exposed to the almost constant 
action of the flames for the period of a minute and a half, or two minutes, 
and even more. 

‘When the course was made between the double range of faggots without 
straw, the fireman carried a kind of pannier on his back, prepared in such 
a way as to be fire-proof, in which was placed a child, with its head 
covered by an asbestos bonnet, and additionally protected by the wire- 
gauze shield. —pp. 22, 23. 

The worthy Chevalier, in the simplicity of his soul, counts on the most 
ardent support of the insurance companies. He knows but little of the 
policy of those to whose patronage he thus looks up. If a security from 
the depredations of fire could once be established, the occupation of the 
companies is gone. { 
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Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


The Meetings of the Scientific Bodies in London for the present month 
are as follows:—Royal Society, Ist, 22d, 29th; Antiquarian, Ist, 23d, 
29th; Linnean, 6th, 20th; Zoological, Ist, 29th; Horticultural, 6th, 
20th; of Arts, 7th, 14th, 2ist, 28th; of Literature, 7th, 21st, 29th; 
Geological, 2d, 16th; Astronomical, 7th; Royal Institution, 2d, 23d, 
30th; Royal Asiatic, 3d, 17th. The Anniversaries in the same month 
are, Antiquaries, the 23d; Royal Society of Literature, 29th ; Zoological 
Society, 29th. 

There is in the press a volume entitled Oxford English Prize Essays, in 
which are to be included Academic Efforts of Lords Eldon and Sidmouth, 
Bishops Burgess, Coplestone, &c. 

The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Lord Rodney is in the press. 

Miss Mitford, we are happy to be able to say, is about to produce a n2w 
volume of Country Stories. 

There are now in Rome no less than 101 foreign Painters; 3 foreign 
Sculptors; and 8 Architects. Of the first'description of Artists, 8 are 
Englishmen ; of the second, 8 also; and of the last, 9 are English. 

Mr. Moore’s second volume of the ‘* Notices” of Lord Byroa’s Life, &c., 
is on the eve of appearing. 

The literary circles in Paris have been lately agitated by a curious case 
of literary piracy. A Mr. Defaucoupret had some time ago published a 
translation of Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe. Another translation, as it pur- 
ported to be, was prepared by a Mr. A. Montemont, in which, however, it 
turned out that the first eleven chapters were stolen from the version of the 
former translator. The matter was brought before the Courts, and the 
purloiners were mulcted in the sum of 2000 francs, and were also obliged 
to suppress the said stolen chapters. 

Mr. Campbell, the poet, is busily employed in organizing a club to be 
composed principally of literary men, and thence to be called the Literary 
Club. No man of the present day could be found to unite a greater 
number of the qualities necessary to succeed in such an undertaking than 
Mr. Campbell himself. 


The “Travels of Prince Paul of Wirtemberg,” is shortly to issue from 
the New Orleans press. 

A very curious paper was recently read before the Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. Ellis,—a history of Naval Uniform in England. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, it a peared from this communication, the commanders 
were ordered to dress in scarlet, which they continued to do by royal or- 
dinance until the Commonwealth, and from that period till the time of 

eorge the Second, naval officers dressed according to their own fancies, 
each commander of a vessel having a whim in costume of his own, A 
letter on the same subject was also read by Mr. Locker, of Greenwich 
Hospital, who states that the present naval uniform (blue, faced with 
white) was ordered by George the Second, in consequence of observing 


; ‘he effect of those biended colours, in a riding-dress of the Duchess of 


Bedford's. Epaulettes, it seems, are quite a modern invention, insomuch, 
that Nelson 


, , in the early part of his life, threatened to cut two of his naval 
itiends, as intolerable coxcombs, merely because they mounted epaulettes. 
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Mr. Stapleton, private secretary to the late Mr. Canning, has in the 
press a History of the Political Life of that Minister, from bis acceptance 
of the seals, in September, 1822, to his demise. 

The Meteor steam vessel, Lieut. W. H. Symons, is the first steam ship 
that has ever conveyed the Foreign Post Office Mail. Her first trip was 
from Falmouth, on the 5th February, to the Mediterranean. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s will has been proved in Doctors’ Commons, and 
the personal property sworn as under 45,0001. 

The Baron de Humboldt does not intend to publish an account of his 
excursion to the Ural mountains of Siberia. 

A project is now seriously contemplated for converting Primrose Hill 
into a cemetery, after the fashion of Pére la Chaise at Paris. Plans and 
elevations have already been drawn, and it is proposed to accomplish the 
object by raising a fund of 400,000/. by subscription. It is a fact of some 
importance, with reference to this plan, that the number of bodies annually 
buried in London is 30,000. 

The Netherlands have a circulation of 60,000 sheets of Newspapers a 
day; France has 72,380; and England 70,270: being at the rate of | to 
every 100 persons in the Netherlands, 1 tu every 437 in France, and | to 
every 184 in England. 

The Custom-house regulations respecting the importation of foreign 
books and prints are these :—All maps and prints which merely illustrate 
works of literature are exempt from the duty, as they pass with the book, 
being included in the 5/. per cent. But when the letter-press is only an 
explanation of the prints which it accompanies, they are liable to a sepa- 
rate duty. 

A Tale from the elegant pen of Mr. Mc. Farlane, author of the popular 
work on Turkey, is announced. It is entitled the Armenians, and is in- 
tended to illustrate the manners and habits of the Turks and Armenians. 

It appears from a list furnished by the police authorities to the prefect 
of police at Paris, that the number of English residing at present in dif- 
ferent places in France is as follows:—Paris, 14,500; Versailles, 2080; 
St. Germain, 150; Tours, 2795; Bourdeaux, 965; Bareges, 80; Mont- 
pellier, 300; Marseilles, 120; Lyons, 60; Fontainbleau, 30; St. Quentin, 
200; Dunkirk, 500; St. Omer, 700; Boulogne, 6800; Calais, 4550; 
other places, 1865. Total, 35,695. 

On the 2d of April will be completed Vol. 1 of the National Portrait 
Gallery, containing thirty-six highly finished portraits of illustrious and 
eminent individuals of the nineteenth century. Edited by W. Jerdan, Esq. 
F.S.A. &c. &c. 

Ix rue Press.—Four Discourses, by William Hul!.—The first volume 
of a Treatise on Optics, containing the Theory of Impolarized Light, by 
the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.— 


The second edition of a volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Tayler.— | 


Theological Meditations, by a Sea Officer, in one vol. demy 12mo.—The 
Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane: with practical directions for 
improving its Culture, and for the manufacture of its various products, by 
Mr. G. R. Porter.—The Effects of the late Colonial Policy of Great Bri- 
tain, by Mr. Barclay.—Four splendid and accurate Views of the Frigates 
Shannon and Chesapeake; shewing their various positions, &c. during the 
action, fought on the Ist of June, 1813, most beautifully drawn on 
stone, by Mr. Haghe, under the inspection of Capt. R. H. King, R.N.— 
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Three Courses and a Dessert, with Fifty Engravings, from Original 
Drawings, by George Cruikshank. Conversations for the Young, by the 
Rev. Richard Watson.—Daniel and John’s Prophecies Unsealed; or, 
Adam’s Resurrection.—Panorama of the Maine, from Mayence to Frank- 
fort, drawn from Nature, by F. W. Delkeskamp, accompanied with a de- 
scription of the places on each bank of the river, and a minute Account of 
Frankfort.—Panoramic View of the most remarkable objects in Switzer- 
land, taken from Mount Righi, by Henry Keller, to which is attached a 
circular view of Switzerland, from the same station, by General Pfyffer, 
accompanied with descriptive letter-press.—A Statement of the Nature and 
Objects of the course of study, in the class of Logic, and the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, in the University of London, by the Rev. John Hoppus, 
A.M.—Travels in Russia.—Treatise on the Steam Engine.—Present Land 
Tax in India.—Garrick Papers.— Knowles’s Fuseli.--Croly's Poetical 
Works.—Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth.—Game of 
Life, by L. Ritchie—Memoirs of the Right Rev. John Thomas James, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, are nearly ready; they are gathered from 
his Letters and ininthabens, by Edward James, M.A., Prebendary of 
Winchester, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of the Diocese; with 
the Charge the Bishop delivered at his visitation at Calcutta, in June, 
1828.—A Discourse on the Authenticity and Divine Origin of the Old 
Testament, with Notes and Illustrations, translated from the French of 
J. E. Cellérier, formerly Pastor, now Professor of Hebrew and of Sacred 
Criticism and Antiquities, in the Academy of Geneva, by the Rev. John 
Reynell Wreford. 

Hernani.—The triumphant success of this Tragedy, at Faris, has given 
the romantic party a decided advantage over the classic school. As this 
piece nearly absorbs the attention of the Parisians at this moment, we 
shall give the plot of it. The story and character are Spanish. Hernani, 
the son of a nobleman, being of an adventurous mind, attaches himself to 
banditti, after, however, having fallen in love with Donna Sole, who re- 
turns his affection. This girl is also admired by Don Carlos, who after- 
wards became Charles 5th of Spain. She has a third lover in the person 
of an antiquated, disagreeable, but importunate uncle, Don Gomez, with 
whom ske resides, Under the oppression of the uncle's power, and, 
by various arts, the lady consents to a union with her relation. Whilst 
preparations for the wedding are going on, Hernani arrives in disguise, 
and, being pursued by the King and his men-at-arms, Don Gomez 
takes him under his protection, and secures him in a secret place. To all 
the King’s entreaties the old man is firm, refusing to do an act contrary 
to the laws of hospitality. At last the royal pursuer is silenced by the 
offer of the lady to yield herself as a hostage for Hernani, and his majesty 
and train withdraw. This affair being over, the jealousy of the uncie 
returns against his guest, on whom he now looks only as a successful 
rival, and he provokes him to fight; but Hernani declines, and contents 
himself with giving a horn to Don Gomez, declaring to him, at the same 
time, in the most solemn manner, that whenever the sound of that instru- 
ment should reach his ears, that instant he would kill himself. An event 
arises now to call upon both to unite their efforts in a common object,— 
namely, to prevent Don Carlos from being elected Emperor. Hernani even 
attempts his person, for which Charles generously pardoned him, after his 
elevation to the throne, and further, gave him permission to marry Donna 
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Silvia. The tragedy, then, so far, appears likely to run the ordinary course 
of all comedies, and terminate in matrimony; but that would never do,— 
so old Gomez, sooner than see his niece united to his rival, avails himself 
of the effectual means of preventing it which Hernani left at his disposal, 
He winds the horn ; the fatal sounds are obeyed by Hernani; he swallows 
poison ; his intended bride follows his example; and Don Gomez com- 
pletes the catastrophe by stabbing himself, Of this tragedy, full of the 
most striking innovations on the French Drama, a parody has been got up 
at the Porte St. Martin, and it is admirably humorous and pointed. The 
title is ‘ Ni Ni, a drama in Rhythmical Prose, translated from the Goth 
by a Vandal. Music by a Hun.’ As a specimen of the manner in which 
the caricature has been done, we may mention one instance, in which the 
satire is not less amusing than it ts critically just. The tragedy would 
appear to have its natural termination, as we already mentioned, where 
Charles pardons Hernani, and sanctions his marriage; this ends the 
fourth act. The parodist imitates the fault; but before the fifth act com- 
mences, which is to protract the action, and give it a different turn, one of 
the actors, gravely habited, and with a face of melancholy, comes forward, 
and begs to know from the audience if they will allow a few more last words. 

Two more volumes, completing the literary labours of the celebrated 
Burckhardt, will shortly make their appearance. They are occupied 
chiefly with an account of the Wahabys, and Bedouins, and the modern 
Egyptians. 

Paganini, the celebrated artist on the violin, is shortly expected in 
England. The great superiority of this performer is said to consist in an 
astonishing and unexampled effect which he produces on the fourth, or 
bass string, alone. 

The first Valet de Chambre of Napoleon, M. Constant, is about to give 
us the late Emperor in his Slippers,—we do not know in how many vo- 
lumes. This valet was only eight days absent during sixteen years of 
personal attendance on his imperial master. 

Mr. Rankin, of Bristol, will shortly publish a Familiar Treatise on Life 
Assurances and Annuities, comprising a Historical Sketch of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of the Science, and of Life Asssurance 
Offices, together with Observations on the Duration of Human Life, and 
on Various Objects of Interest connected with the subject. 








*,* Dr. Bowring again! Ecce iterum Crispinus! We have received, since our last 
Number, an Epistle, left at our office, like an infant in a basket, in a most anonymous 
predicament. It is, however, so comically extravagant, that we have no hesitation in at 
once swearing it to Dr. Bowring. They are as like as two eggs. The Doctor complaineth ; 
he is wroth at the familiarity of our reprehension, and can never forgive us for so unmer- 
cifully putting him in the pillory of a doggrel chorus beside the shade of the unfortunate 
Miss Bailey. Now all this, Dr. Bowring ascribes to personal malice on our part—sheer 
envy, no doubt, being the proximate cause. Malice indeed—The Monthly Review entertain 
malice against Dr. Bowring ? Marry, but this is a more exqusite song than the other. Does 
any man imagine that Lord Tenterden is actuated by personal ill-will against the offender 
on whom he passes the just sentence of the law? But this is the way with all these de- 
linquents. Convicted on the fairest evidence, they have no other resource than some such 
recrimination as this—“ Its all a conspiracy ; and judge and jury are at the bottom of it. 


Poor Jack is as innocent a lad as the babe unborn; so help me,”—and the fellow raps 
out an oath, 
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MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


— fe 


ARTS, SCIENCRS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Harrison on Water Colours, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Franceeur’s Mathematics, vol. ii. 8vo. 15s. 

Merlet’s French Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hall on the Sea and Shores of the Realm, 
8vo. 12s. 


Bland’s Philosophical Problems, 8vo. 


10s. 6d. ; 

Finleyson’s Universe as it is, 8vo. 5s. 

Ingram’s System of Mathematics, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Conversations on the Art of Miniature 
Painting, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Arcana of Science and Art for 1830, 12mo. 
5s. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the 
Mining Ordinances of Spain, 2 vols. 
8v0. 

Johnson’s History of Gardening, 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Robinson’s Last Days of Heber, | vol. 
8vo. 5s, 

Memoirs of Sir T. S. Raffles, 4to. bds. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Essay on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, 
and Heber, 8vo. 10s. 

Swift’s Anecdotal Reminiscences of Dis- 
tinguished Literary and Political Cha- 
racters, with Autographs, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dr. Monk’s Life of Richard Bentley, 4to. 

Memoires par Sanson, 8vo. 

Memoires Authentiques de Maximilian 
de Robespierre, 2 vols. 

Fisher’s Remains, by Brown, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Sir T. Munro, 2 vols. 1/. 8s. Od. 

Life of Columbus, No. XI. of the Family 
Library, 5s. 6d. 


DRAMA, 


Hernani, a Tragedy, by Victor Hugo, 8vo. 
Family Library, etestie Series, No. 1. 
assinger, 12mo. 

Doom of Devorgoil, a melodrama, 
and Anchindrane, or the Ayrshire tra- 
gedy, by Sir W. Scott. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wismar, a tragedy, 3s, 


SLOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTI- 
QUITIES. 
Shaw's History of the Chapel at Luton 
Park, imp. fol. 4/. 4s. Od. 
VOL. X11, 


Mathias’s Conversations on Geography, 
2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 

Piercy’s History of Retford, 18mo. 6s. 

——— Notes on German Churches, 

8. 6d. 

Sir W. Gell’s Pompeii, Ist part of 2d 
Series, 10s, 6d. 

— History of the Diocese of Cosmo, 

vo. 

History of the United Parishes of St. 
Giles in the Fields, and St. George, 
Bloomsbury, 8vo. 14s. 

Registrum Ecclesie Parochialis; or, the 
History of Parish Registers of Eng- 
land, from their first Institution, in the 
Reign of Henry VIII, and of the subse- 
quent Statutes and Ordinances concern- 
ing them, including the 52d Geo. IIL. 
cap. 146. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 

Lardner's (are vol. ii. of Scott's 
Scotland, fep. 6s. bds. 

Brief Memoir of the Jews in relation to 
their Civil and Municipal Disabilities, 
by A. Pellatt. 

The Dorians, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Pinnock’s Grammar of Sacred History, 
18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Lessons in Antient History, by a Lady, 
18mo. 2s. 

Bower’s University of Edinburgh, vol. 3d, 
8vo. 12s. 

Sandy’s Freemasonry, 8vo. 


LAW. 


Atkinson’s Forms in Conveyancing, 8vo. 
1l. 4s. 

Tucker’s Records of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland, 8vo. 15s. 

Codigo de Comercio, or Commercial Code 
of Spain. 

Swan on Ecclesiastical Courts, 8vo. 5s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Seymour's Diseases of the Ovaria, 8vo. 
with plates, 1/. Is. Od. 

Hennen’s Medical Topography of Gibraltar, 
8vo. li. 

Morley on Diseases of Children, 8vo. 9s. 

Addison on Females, 8vo. 5s. 

Abernethy’s Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Surgery, 8vo. bds. 8s. 
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Fate on Hysteria, 8vo. 5s. 
Heastie on Yellow Fever, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Dominie’s Legacy, 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, 18mo. 
78. 6d. 

Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Log Book; or Nautical Miscellany, 8vo. 

Mac Diarmid’s Sketches from Nature, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Humphry’s Discourses to Youth, 1&mo. 

Brady’s Executor’s Account Book, 4to. 12s. 

Maxims and;Reflections, 12mo. 2s. 

Fry’s Listener, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Bannister’s Human Policy, 8vo. 14s. 

Sidney Anecdotes, 18mo. part i. 2s. 6d. 

The New Zealanders (part I.) published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 2s. 

Ouvres Completes de P. L. Courier, 4 vols. 
8vo. 

The Almanack of the Carnival for 1830. 

Nolan’s Supplement to an Inquiry into 
the Integrity of the Greck Vulgate, 8vo. 
8s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Jewish Maiden, 4 vols. 12mo. ll. 2s. 

Cloudesley, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, 

Gertrude, a tale of the 16th century, 2 
vols. 8vo. ll. 1s. Od, 

Walter Colyton, a tale of the reign of 
James 11. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Oxonians, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Blandfords, by H. R. Mosse, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

My Own Story—a tale of old Times, 18mo. 

Protestant Truths and Roman Catholic 
Errors, a tale, 1 yol. 12mo. 6s. 


POETRY. 

Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh, vol. 2d. 
10s, 6d. 

Pilgrim of the Hebrides, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Steamers versus Stages, 18mo. 2s. 

Descent into Hell, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Reproof of Brutus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Porson’s Devil’s Walk, 12mo. 1s. 

Sotheby’s Translations of the first book 
of the Iliad, and other specimens, 8vo. 

Mrs. Norton’s Undying One, and other 
poems, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Edwards’s Prayer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Rose’s Orlando Furioso, vol. 7. 


Portfolio of the Martyr-Student, 1 vol. 
8vo. 6s. 6d, 


POLITICS. 
Affairs of the Nations, 12mo. 7s. 


LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Portugal, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Few Brief Hints on the Causes of the 
Present Distress, 1s, 

Authentic Account of Mr. Canning’s 
Policy towards Portugal, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Practicability of Reducing Malt and Spirit 

Duties, 2s. 

Mangler’s Vindication of the East India 
Company's government, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Pettiman’s Resources of the United King- 

dom, 8vo. 
Sinclair on Currency, 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY, 


Newnham on Superstition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Deane on the Worship of the Serpent, 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

The Drama brought to the test of Scrip- 
ture, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Sermons against universal par- 
don, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Strutt’s Manual of Devotion, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Blunt’s Veracity of the Books of Moses, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Griffith’s Sermons, 8vo. 11s. 

Acastor’s Remedies for the Church in 
Danger, 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Coventry’s Revenues of the Church, 8vo. 
6s. 

Andrews’ Sermons on Prayer. 

The Bishop of Limerick’s Practical Theo- 
logy, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Od. 

An Explanation of the Thirteen Articles 
of the Jewish religion, 18mo. 

Family Oblation, 12mo. 5s. 

Hinton on the Holy Spirit, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, by B. 
Hanbury, 3 vols, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES, 


Duppa’s Travels on the Continent, 2d edi- 
tion, 8vo. bds. 18s. 

Moorsom’s Letters from Nova Scotia, 8vo. 
12s, 

Leake’s Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2l.5s. Od. 

Lloyd’s Field Sports of the North of 
Europe, 2 vols. 8vo. Ll, 12s. 0d. 

Temple’s Travels in Peru, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 12s. Od. 

Dobell’s Travels in Kamtschatka, 2 vols. 
8vo. ll. 1s. Od. 

Dr. Walsh’s Notice of Brazil, 1828-29, 
2 vols. 8vo. ll. 14s. Od. 

Mackenzie’s Notes on Haiti, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Webster’s Poland, Crimea, &c. 2 vols. 8v0- 

Everest’s Journey through Norway, &c. 
8vo. 14s. uaiitinsien 

Picture of Egypt, ifaud, 8vo. 

Fuller’s Tour in Turkey, 1 vol. large 8vo. 
with map. 
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THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF TILE MONTILY REVIEW. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


A, 

AvenneeN, Letter to Lord, by Mr. Knight, 
183 

Academies, Dissenting, account of, 77— 
The Royal, Anecdote of, 447 

Administration, the present, 496 

Adultery, how punished in Africa, 291 

Eschylus, anecdote of, 354 

Africa, (see Lander) 

, Southern, Four Years in, by C. 

Rose, 215 

Air, indispensable to animal life, 494 

Aldini, the Chevalier, 304 

Aldini, (Chev.) fire apparatus of, 613 

Alexander the 3d of Scotland, his marriage 
and coronation, 7 

Alliance, the Holy, 186 

Allies,their unorganized and selfish proceed- 
ings against Buonaparte, in 1813, 503 

America, United States of, character of the 
foundets of the independence of, 279— 
their limited hopes in the begianing, 280 
—(see Jefferson) 

Anarchy, the Pleasures of, 237 

Ancients, their notions respecting bees, 377 

Anglia, East, the vocabulary of, 301 

Ants, their architecture and food, 370— 
social ants, the phenomena of their his- 
tory, 383—the pastoral ant, 346—food 
of, 387—the ant-lion, its transformation, 
371—account of its habits, 388 

Aphides—(see Ants) 

Aphis, mode of preserving the hop-plant 
from, 176 

Archers, skill of the English, in ancient 
times, 18 

Architecture, insect, 370—modern, 301— 
influence of, 368 

Arminianism, some account of, 103 

Armies, ancient English, 18 

Arnott, (Dr.) his 2d vol. of Elements of 
Physics, 86 

Artists, causes of the failure of some, 203 
—(see Painters) 

Arts, in Egypt, 196—influence of Christ- 
lanity on, 201—(see Fine Arts, Painters) 

Asia, geography of ancient, 612 

Astrology, anecdote of, 34 

Atheism, an argument against, 33 

Athenians, their public character, 205 

Atherstone, (Edwin) his poem of the Fall 
of Nineveh, 514 


Australasia, (see New South Wales) 

Australian Agricultural Company, Mr. 
Dawson’s statement of his services to, 153 

Austria, her conduct between the Allies 
and Buonaparte in 1813, 504 


Authors, calamities of, 237—an unfortunate 
but candid one, 238 
Autobiography, reflections on, 243 


B. 

Baker, (Rev, S. R.) his German Pulpit, 
139 

Barry, the Painter, account of his career, 
451 

Battle, a night one, poetically described, 
527—description of one, 5, 10, 48—of 
bees, 381—of ants, 384 

—— Field, poetical description of one, 
517 

Baxter, life of, by Calamy, 250 

Baynard, the scourge of Quacks, 357 

Beams, strength of, 151 

Beauty, Intellectual, definition of, 327 

Bees, their economy, 370 

Bencoolen, the state of, 482 

Bengalee, The, 322 

Benefit Societies, number of, 321 

Bernadotte, conduct of, in the campaigns 
of 1813, 596 

Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle ia England, 
298 

Beverley, Antiquities and History of the 
Town of, by G. Poulson, 299 

Bivouac, comforts of, described, 537 

Blake, (Wm.) the eccentric painter, 453 

Book Manufactory, the, of Burlington- 
street, 268 

Books, account of, in the East, 420 

Book-keeping, Guide to, by Morrison, 150 

Bowring, (Dr.) his Poetry of the Magyars, 
408—his love of popularity, 409 

Bows and Arrows of African Bushmen, 209 

Brown, (Sir Thomas) character of his work 
on Vulgar Errors, 138 ; 

Brickwood, his plau for redeeming the Four 
per Cents. 604 

Erace, (Robert,) account of, 12—14 

Buchanan, his description of the battle of 
Loncarty, 6 nln 

Buonaparte, strange combination of chances 
against him, 502—savage warfare of his 
troops in the Peninsula, 537 

Burke, E., on painting, 444 

Butterfly, transformation of, 371 

Bushmen of South Africa, their arms, 209 

Byron, (Lord) Journals and Letters of, by 
T. Moore, 217 , 

Byron, (Lady, her “ Remarks,” &c., 585 


Ca 
Catamy, (Edmund) Life and Times of, 
241 
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Cambridge, mode of studying divinity‘at, 149 

Camping, an ancient English sport, de- 
scribed, 302 

Camping-land, description of one, 303 

Canning, (Mr.) his licy towards Portu- 
gal, 186—policy of, to Portugal, 611 

Canova, curious distribution of his mortal 
remains, 156—his early love, 221 

Cape Town, inhabitants of, 207 

Carlisle, (Sir A.) his protection of Barry, 

the painter, 453 

Carlo sq anecdote of his youth, 342 

Cartoons, the, of Raphael, 444 

Castalian Hours, by Miss S. Dixon, 300 

Catholic Disabilities, effect of the removal 
of, on parties, 499 

Celts, their language, 4 

Champ de Mai, Napoleon’s exhibition at, 
in 1815, 275 

Chancellor, (Lord) his usurpation in the 
case of Mr. Wellesley, 177 

Chancery, Wellesley on, 177 

Charity, evils of its indiscriminate flow in 
Ireland, 314 

Charles 2d, state of the kingdom in the 
time of, 242—oppressions of the Dis- 
senters under, 244 

Chatillon, diplomatic conferences in 1813, 
512 

Chaworth, (Miss) Lord Byron’s passion 
for, 226 

Chemistry, the apparatus for experiments 
in, enumerated by Sir H. Davy, 407 

Childe Haroid, first appearance of, 252 

China, anxiety of the lower classes of to 
emigrate, 264 

Christ, second advent of, described, 118 
—atonement of, 120 

Christ.anity, its influence in ameliorating 
the condition of women, 105—its prin- 
ciple illustrated, 120—effect of on the 
fine arts, 201—importance of the history 
of the Jews, as confirming the truth of, 
254—-some of its conservative effects dis- 
played, 392 

Christians, attempt to reunite, 104 

Christmas-day, how spent at Potosi, 578 

Churchill, Hogarth’s quarrel with, 438 

Clapperton, (Capt.) Lander’s Records of 
his last expedition to Africa, 286 

Clarendon, (Lord) a curious anecdote con- 
nected with one of his works, 250 

Clergymen, preaching by, should be re- 
formed, 116—hints as to the government 
of preachers, 119 

Climate, artificial] mode of correcting, pro- 
posed, 176 

Cloudesley, by Mr. Godwin, 396 

Club, The Beef S'eak, 472 

Cocula, description of, 43 

Coliseum, the Roman, contemplations over 
the ruins of, 392 

Colman, (G., the Younger) his Random 
Records, 347 

Colonies, governors of, their power, 266— 
considerations respecting British, 553 


Index. 


Connoisseur, the periodical, 350 

Consolations in Travel, by Sir H. Davy 
391 

Consumption, pretended cure of, 367 

Controversialist, example of a good one, 74 

Coronation, description of a Scottish one, 7 

ee effect of the tax involved in, 

Correspondence and Diary of Philip Dod- 
dridge, 73 

Cosmorama, curious visual deception con- 
nected with, 97 

Cottage Poetry, 152 

Country Curate, The, by the author of the 
Subaltern, 467 

Courtship, Dr. Doddridge’s curious, 80— 
84 

Cow- house, description of the Harleian, 62 

Cow-pock a complete safeguard against 
small-pox, 530 

Crimes, how punished, in Africa, 291 

Crusades, Wilkens’ History of the, 65 

Csati, (Demetrius), Songs by, 410 

Cuba, our policy towards, 610 

Cumberland, Duke of, anecdote of, 598 

Cunningham, (A.) his Lives of Eminent 
British Painters, 432 

Cures performed by Lt. Hardy, 55 

Cyclopedia, ‘The Cabinet, [., 2 


D. 

Dairy System, the Harleian, 56—60 

D’ Alton’s Essay io Ireland, 609 

Dale, (Rev. T.) his Introductory Lecture 
on the Study of Theology, 148 

Dancing, description of, in Africa, 294— 
dancing song, 415 

Davy, (Sir H.) his Consolatiens in Travel, 
391 

Death’s-head, (the moth) anecdote of, 382 

Dee, (Dr.) anecdote of, 34 

Departments, the public, Sir H. Parnell 
on, 552 

Descent into Hell, 592 

Digestion, process of, 361 

Dinner, a public one at Potosi, 581 

Disabilities, Civil, of British Jews, 298 

Dissenters, state of, in 1719, 76 

Distress, Public, the great subject of dis- 
cussion in 1630, 455 

Divers, Pearl, anecdote of, 46 

Divine Judgments, observations on, 141 

Diving for pearls, Lt. Hardy’s experiment 
in, 44—anecdote of, 47 

Divinity, mode of studying it in Germany, 
140—at Cambridge, ib. 

Dixon, (Miss J.) her poetry, 300 
Doddridge, (Doctor Philip) his Corres- 
pondence and Diary, 73 a 
Don Quixote, remarkable proof of partiality 

for, 418 
Dramatist, a strange one, 237—rules te- 
commended to be observed by, 354 
Dream, a remarkable one, mentioned by 
Lord Byron, 229—the, of a Quaker, re- 
specting King William, 246—a remark: 
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able one, of Sir H, Davy, 396—singular 
one of Buonaparte’s son, 513 
Dresden, attempt of the Allies on, 509 
Drones, periodical massacre of, 382 
Duel, description of an Itaiian, 340 
Duels of bees, 381 
Duff, (Mary) Lord Byron’s first love, 221 
Dutch, the personal hostility of, in the 
East, to Sir S. Raffles, 484 


E. 

East India Company, specimen of their 
fitness to govern their Asiatic dominions, 
479 

East, literature of, 420—sketches of society 
and manners in the, 322 

Education, ia France, 154 

Eggs, remarkable case of the care of insects 
tor their, 372 

Egypt. arts of, 196 

Electricity, discovery of its powers as an 
agent, 172—a traditional practice in 
Lombardy connected with, 173 

Elephant-hunter, account of one, 215— 
attack on a group of elephants in South 
Africa, 216 

Elements of Physics, (Dr. Arnott’s) second 
vol. of, 66 

Floquence, Pulpit, 116—139 

Emigrant, the visionary hopes of one, going 
to New South Wales, 259—description 
of the condition of a settler there, 260— 
description of the emigrants from Eng- 
land, 265 

Emigration, importance of, 258 

England, effects of the Poor-laws on, 309 
—state of painting in, 433 ~— her character 
on the Continent, 185—her junction with 
the Allies in 1813 to effect the overthrow 
of Buonaparte, 502 

English, their superiority in arms over the 
Scotch in early times, accounted for, 18 

, number resident in France, 616 

Enquiry into the Natural Grounds of Right 
to Vendible Property or Wealth, by S. 
Read, 468 

Etiquette, a critical case of, 508 


Faste, a Hindoo one, 457 

Faction, political, 493 

Felatahs, African, 290 

Fallof Nineveh, by E. Atherstone, 514 

Fame, the ship, the burning of, 487 

Family Library, the, account of, 252 

Feast of the Tabernacles, the event pre- 
dicted by, 121 

Federal principles in America, Jefferson's 
Successful stand against, 281 

Figure, the human, measurement of, 192 

Fine Arts, early susceptibility of love an 
Andication of a genius for, 221 
ire, apparatus for resisting, 304 
ishing, pearl, anecdotes of, 44 

Flaxman, his Lectures on Sculpture, 191 

Florence, ceremony of the opening of the 
quarantine in, 343 
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Flowers, knowledge which bees have of 
their structure, 

Food, its relation to population considered, 
107—110—of ants, (see Ants) 

Foote, anecdote of, 352 

Forby, (the Rev. Mr.) his Vocabulary of 
hast Anglia, 301 

“ar ears in Southern Africa, by C. Rose, 

France, education in, 154—judgments of 
God upon, 143—145—history of, by W. 
C. Taylor, 469—narrative of the war in, 
in 1813-14, 500 

Franklin, (B.) his share in drawia up the 
Declaration of Independence, 380 —his 
brevity of Speech in the Senate, 283 

Frogs, song ot triumph for, by a Hungarian 
poet, 411 

Fuchs, (Counsellor) his Anecdotes of Su- 
woroff, 20 

Funeral at Sea, described, 335—account 
of one on the island of Sumatra, 4&2 

Fuseli, the painter, brief account of, 454 


G, 

Gatnspornovon, anecdote of, 448 

Galileo, description of, 343 

Galt, his Laurie Todd, 466 

Garrick, anecdote of, 449 

Genlis, (Madame de) account of, 124 

Geological Philosopher, avecdote of one, 
409 

Geometry, use of, in sculpture, 195 

George the Fourth, character of, whea 
Prince of Wales, 284 

Germany, Narrative of the War in, in 
1513-14, 500—tuanslauon of select Ser- 
mons of the most eminent modern di- 
vines of, 139 

Gin Lane, Hogarth’s picture of, 437 

Girdlestone, ( Lord) anecdote of, 366 

Glasgow, early improvements in, 5Y 

Glass, tax on, 547 

Gleiz, (Rev. G.) his Life of Sir T, Munro, 
417 

Goderich, (Vis.) praise of his financial 
principles, 551 

Goldsmid, (F. H.) his remarks on the Civil 
Disabilities of British Jews, 298 

Godwin, his Tale of Cloudesley, 596 

Gouger, (R.) his Letter from Sydney, 
258 

Government of New South Wales, 266— 
its power, ib. : 

Gould, the principal investigator of the 
habits of ants, 387 

Grain, erroneously supposed to be the food 
of ants, 387 

Grandier, (Urbain) account of, 132 

Grecian composition, Flaxman on, 195-21 

Greece, sculptures of, 199—power of the 
sculptors of, in delineating animals, 201 

Gregoire, (M.) his sectarianism, 102 _ 

Gregory, (Dr., of Edinburgh ) his prescrip- 
tion for the cure of mercantile indiges- 
tion, 61 
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H. 

Have, (Sir Matthew) anecdote of, 191 

Harding, a poet of Oxford, some account 
of, 352 

Hardy, (Lieut. R. W. H.) his Travels in 
Mexico, 39 

Harleian Dairy System, the, 56—its pecu- 
liarities, 61 

Harley, (Wm.) his life, 57 

Harrow, Lord Byron’s habits at, 224 

Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, anecdote of, 369 

Hastings, (Marquess of) an elegant literary 
criticism by, 327—picture of him in his 
study in India, 329 

Hatfield, (Miss T. E.) her poetry and 
prose, 300 

Hay, (Jas.) his system of mechanics, 151 

Haydn, anecdote of, 195 

Heat, animal, conjectures on the phenome- 
non of, 403 

Heidegger, anecdote of, 441 

Herculaneum, anecdote of a surgical in- 
strument found in, 174 

Hernani, a French tragedy, plot of, 617— 
parody on, 618 

Histoire des Sectes Religieuses, par M. 
Gregoire, 1(2 

History, the uses of, in a religious point of 
view, 145—of France and Normandy, by 
W.C. Taylor, 469 

Hive, bee, component parts of, 378—occu- 
pations in the interior of, 378—382 

Hogarth, Life of, 435—anecdotes of, 440 

Holland, New, superiority of its situation, 
259 

Honey, mode in which bees collect it, 380 

Hop-plant, mode of protecting, proposed, 
176 

Hore Homiletice, by Mr. Simeon, 114 

Hospitality, specimen of Dutch, in Batavia, 
485 

Houghton Tower, Lancashire, tradition of, 
35 

Hours of Idleness, publication of, 227 

Huber, studied the habits of bees though 
blind, 378—his account of a battle of 
ants, 384 

Humbug, as it is practised in India, curious 
chapter on, 324 

Hume, on parties, 492, 493 

Humphrey's, (J. D.) his Correspondence 
and Diary of Philip Doddridge, 73 

Hungary, account of some poets of, 410 

Hunt, wild cattle, 50 

Hunter, an elephant, description of one, in 
South Africa, 215 

, (John) anecdote of, 367 

Hlunterian Oration, the, 471 — Museum, 
the, ib,—Hydrophobia, Mexican receipt 
for the ‘‘ Cure” of, 55 

Hyliscus, the first philosopher that studied 
the habits of bees, 377 

Hymn, a poetical one, composed by a 
Christian Kaffer, 213 ‘ 


. 


Index, 


I, 

INDEPENDENCE, Circumstances attending the 
declaration of, in America, 280 

India, description of a life spent in, 421— 
character of the men in, 423—our erro- 
neous notions respecting the English in, 
323—necessity of exposing the conduct 
of British emigrants im, ib.—chapter on 
humbug in, 324—the career which awaits 
the civil, military, or commercial adven- 
turer in, 331 

Indigestion, mercantile, prescription for the 
cure of, 61 

Infant, best age of, for vaccinating, 532 

Ingestrie, (Lord) his protection of a quack 
and letter from, 368 

Immigration into New South Wales, ought 
to be encouraged, 

Industry, effects of taxes on, 545 

Insect architecture, 370 

Iusects, natural history of, 370—(see Bees 
and Ants) 

Inspiration, views of Warburton and the 
Bishop of London on, 254—poetical, 
speculations as to its sources, 221 

Instinct of insects, (see Bees and Ants)— 
of fishes, 404 

Inteliect, history of, 406 

Invention, singular instance of, 377 

Ireland, proposed application of the poor 
laws to, 309—rebellion of 1798 in, story 
connected with, 270 

Islamites, character of those in Africa, 290 

Italy, literature of, effects of the writings 
of Manzoni and Rosini on, 347 


J. 

Java, administration of, by Sir S. Raffles, 
479, 480 

Jefferson, (Thomas) Life of, 279 

Jenner, (Dr.) anecdote of, 369—not the 
first who vaccinated in this country, 531 

Jews, British, civil disabilities of, 298— 
state of the population of, in London and 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 299—the 
history of, in the Family Library, 252— 
result of the labours of the Society for 
Converting, 118—speculations coucern- 
ing, 121—and prophecies, 122 

Judgments of God, a German clergyman 
upon the, 141 

Julian, attempt by the Jews to rebuild the 
Temple of Jereibon under, 257 

Justice, Criminal, in Africa, 291 


K. 
Kaama, a Kaffer chief, account of, 213. 
Kafferland, account of the natives of, 210 
—and the country, 211 
Kazincki, a Hungarian poet, song by, 411 
Kisfaludy, (Alexander) a Hungarian poet, 
410—specimens of his love songs, 412 
, (Charles) a oo poet, 
specimen of his poetry, 
Knight, (Mr. H. dally) his Letter to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, 183 
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L. 

La Monaca pt Monza, by G. Rosini, 339 

Lancashire, Traditions of, by J. Roby, 25 

Lander, (Rich.) his Records of Clapper- 
ton’s last expedition to Africa, 286— 
sketch of his life, 287 

Landlords, influence of good and bad, in 
freland, contrasted, 319 

Landon, (Miss) her Venetian Bracelet, 
and other poems, 159 

Language, that of the Celts, 4 

Lansdowne, oa of) his conduct as 
an Irish landlord, 319 

La Paz, description of, 577 

Lardner, (Dr.) his Cabinet Cyclopedia, 1 

Last Supper, latent beauty pointed out in 
Da Vinci's picture of, 437 

Lawrence, (Sir Thomas) death of, 304— 

Lawrie Todd, a novel, by Mr. Galt, 466 

Laws, account of those in force, in the 
Pagan countries of Africa, 291] 

Lectures on Sculpture, by J. Flaxman, 191 

Leipsic, battle of, 511 

L. E. L., (see Landon) 

Leslie, (Professor) his objections to light- 
ning rods, 174 

Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, by Mr. 
Knight, 183—from Sydney, edited by 
R. Gouger, 258—on the Present Dis- 
tress, by C, C. Western, 455 

Letters, I'wo, on Population, by Mr. Se- 
nior, 106—character of those of the 
East, 420 

Life in India, estimate of, 331, (see Munro 
—Raffles) 

Life, Ages of, a poem, by a Hungarian 
poet, 413 

Life and Times of Edmund Calamy, by J. 
T. Rutt, 241 

Light, phenomena of, 91 

Lightning-rods, Mr. Murray on, 172— 
plan for constructing, 175 

Lion, Californian, anecdote of a, 49 

Literature, Eastern, Sir T. Munro’s opinion 
of, 420 

Loncarty, battle of, 5-6 

London, (Bishop of) his remarks on the 
inspiration of Moses, 254 

——, University, yearly accounts of, 471 

Londonderry, (Marquess of) his Narrative 
of the War in Germany and France, 500 

Long, St. John, (see St. John) 

Longs, (the Misses) misrepresentations 
with respect to, 182 

Lost Heir, a novel, 468 

Louis the Sixteenth, character of, 283 

Love, early susceptibility of, a proof of a 
genius for the fine arts, 221—Sir T. 
Munro’s opinion of love, 425 

Love Letters from Dr. Doddridge, 80—84 

vaaington, ( Dr.) letter of, to Lady Byron, 

290 

Luther, character of, 128 

Luxuries, tax on, 547 


M. 
Macyars, Poetry of, by Dr. Bowring, 408 
—song of the conquest of, 410 
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Mahommed, character of, 127 

Mahommedans, character of those in Africa, 
290—their faith making rapid strides 
there, 291 

Maid of Scio, by Miss Snowden, 300 

Maintenon, (Mad. de) character of, 127 

Malacca, probable cause of its being re- 
tained by the East India Company, 479 

Malay girl, polite conduct of one, 483 

Mallam, a sacred character in Africa, 290 

Malt, tax on, 547 

Malthus, (Mr.) his correspondence with 
Mr.Senior, 106--his principle with respect 
to population, 312 

Man, depravity of, illustrated, 120 

Manual of the economy of the human body, 
in health and dieease, 470 

Manners, account of early, in Scotland and 
England, 16 

Manuring, the Harleian system of, 64 

March to Finchley, Hogarth’s, 437 

Maria Louisa, wife of Buonaparte, her 
conjugal affection, 513 

Marie Antoinette, reproachful character of, 
by President Jefferson, 283 

Marshall, (Mr.) his evidence as to the ex- 
hausted state of some of the Irish pea- 
santry, 320 

————,, (J.) his popular summary of 
vaccination, 530—seasonableness and im- 
portance of his work, 530—533 


Massacre, periodical, of drones in hives, 


382 

Materialists, doctrines of, 404—answered 
by Sir H. Davy, 405 

Mechanics, concise system of, 151 

Medes, poetical description of their march 
towards Nineveh, 525 

Memoirs and Correspondence, &c. of Pre- 
sident Jefferson, 277—of the Life and 
Services of Sir T.S. Raffles, 475 

Mendicity, vagrant, the grievance of in 
Ireland, 315 

Mennais, de la, character of, 137 

Mercantile Teacher’s Assistant, by J, Mor- 
rison, 150 

Merchants, their profits during the war, 459 
—cause of their present want of profits, 
460 

Mercy in civil war, remarkable instance of, 
53 


Metternich, (see Austria) his suspicious 
conduct, 511 

Mexicans, character of, 41 

Mexico, Travels in the interior of, by Lieut. 
Hardy, 39 

Michael Angelo, 196 

Middlemen of Ireland, remarks on, 317— 
320 

Miguel, (Don) his assumption of the mo- 
narchy of Portugal, 187—right of Eng- 
land to interfere, ib. 

Milbanke, (Miss) account of her marriage 
with, and separation from, Lord Byron, 
233 

Mill, (Mr.) on population, 107 
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Milman, (Rev. Mr.) his History of the 
Jews, 252 
Mind, reply to the arguments for the mate- 
riality of, 405—characteristic property of 
a great one, 477 
Mines, Mexican, 40 
Mining, new review on, 471 
Mining Speculations, remarks on, in South 
America, 568 
Minister, a British, a character of one, 
494—-short account of the present mi- 
nistry, 496 
Minto, (Lord) letter from to Sir 8. Rafiles, 
480 
Miracle, the explosion which prevented the 
rebuilding the Temple, under Julian, 
was one, 255—necessity of it towards its 
end, 256 
Missionaries, some account of, in South 
Africa, 210—description of their princi- 
pal establishment in Kaffreland, 212— 
good result of their labours, 214 
Missionary, humane conduct of one in the 
East, 489 
Moments of Loneliness, by S. E. Hatfield, 
300 
Montaigne, cbaracter of, by various authors, 
243 
Montgomery, (Robert) his Satan, a poem, 
159—foolish praises of, quoted, 165— 
title of the poem preposterous, 166— 
specimen of its bombast, 167 
Moore, (T.) his Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron, 217—translation of one of 
his melodies into French, by Sir S. 
Raffles, 478 
Moreau, (Gen.) death of, before Dresden, 
510 
Morland, the painter, 454 
Morrison, (James) his Guide to Book- 
keeping, 150 
Mortality of Penang, 479 
, rate of, amongst the Jews in 
London, 299 
Moses, speculations with respect to his five 
books, 254 
Mothers, example of the good effects of 
the early care of their children, 57— 
those of poets have generally reason to 
be proud of their affeetion, 230 
Mummy, the art of making, probably de- 
rived from a practice of bees, 380 
Munro, (Sir T.) Life of, 417 
Murder, how punished in Africa, 291 
Murray, (J.) his treatise on Atmospherical 
Electricity, 172 
Museum, the Hunterian, 471 
Music, the, of the Africans, 294 
Mythology, folly of employing, in modern 
fine arts, 203 





N, 
Naxos, an Indian, pleasant description of 
one newly returned to England, 336 
oY description of his exhibition at 
the Champ de Mai, in 1815, 275—his 
speech on the occasion, 276 
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Narrative of the War in Germany and 
France, by Lord Londonderry, 500—its 
character, 614 

Natural History, loss sustained by, 489 

of Insects, 370 

Negro slaves among the ants, 371—~—de. 
scription of them, 385 

Negroes in Africa, religious opinions of, 
290 

Neuters, amongst ants, nature of, 383 

Newnham, ( Rev. F.) his dramatic poem 
of the Pleasures of Auarchy, 237—his 
admirable candour, 238—his letter to the 
manager of the Surrey Theatre, 239 

Newspaper, an Egyptian, 472 

Newspapers, circulation of, in France, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands, 616 

New South Wales, superiority of its situa- 
tion, clime, &c., 259—Emigratiou to 
ought to be es particularly from 
China, 264—English settlers in, 265— 
Government of, 266—Wool, the great 
object in, 268 

Newstead Abbey, Lord Byron’s farewell 
revelries at, 228 

Nineveh, the Fall of, by Mr. Atherstone, 
514—the prophet Elkoshite’s denuncia- 
tiuns against that city, 516 

Novels, New, 462 

, the, of 1829, their evanescent cha- 
racter, 268 

Nonconformists, (see Dissenters) 

Norfolk, Vocabulary of, 301 

Nun of Monza, the, a novel, 339—its plot 
explained, 340 








O. 
Opt, the painter, 454 
Opposition, Parliamentary, evils of an un- 
principled one, 494—cannot be justified 
against the present administration, 499 
Optics, 86—89—94 
Orange, (Prince cf) his embarkation at 
Holland for England, 246 
Oxford, G. Colman’s first night at, 351 
Oxygen, curious properties of, 403 
Oyster, the pearl, account of, 45 


P. 


PacanisM, threatened to be superseded ia 
Africa by Mahommedanism, 291 

Painters, Lives of the most eminent Bri- 
tish, by A. Cunningham, 432 

Painting in England, causes of its inferio- 
rity, 433—historical, particulars con- 
nected with, 434—source of the pleasure 
we derive from contemplating, 443—ex- 
tract from Burke on this point, 444— 
observations on, 196, 197—painting ot 
statues, 199 

Paper, the wasp an excellent maker of, 375 

history of, ib,—377 

Paper, tax on, 547 

Papyrus, remarks on, 376 

Paracelsus, his character, 357 

Paratonneres, (see Lightning ) 

Paragreles, Mr, Murray on, 172 
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Parents, infringement of the rights of, by 
the Lord Chancellor, 177 

Paris, population of, 156 ee 

Passumahs, real character of, 482—religion 
of, 483 

Partridge, quack speech of, 365 

Party, evils of, 492 

Paupers, impolitic construction of the poor 
laws in favour of, 311 

Pearls, diving for, 44 

Peasantry, the Irish, character of, 314— 
real state of, 316—increase of, 318— 
their physical strength, 320 

Peel, (Right Hon. Robt.) anecdote of, in 
connection with Lord Byron, 225 

—,(Mr.) his character as a minister, 
498 

Penang, first establishment of, by the East 
India Company, 479—its mortality, ib. 

Pepper, bad system of growing in Beucuo- 
len, 482 

Perception, speculations as to the mode of, 
406 

Persecution of the Jews, 253 

Perth, battle of, 10 

Peru, Travels in various parts of, 564 

-~—, Literary and Antiquarian Society of, 
155 

Pestalozzian system, 607 

Petrarch, Life of, by Mr. Moore, 472 

Pettyman (Capt.) his Resources of the 
United Kingdom, 492 

Pharmacopeeias, Rennie’s Supplement to 
the, 470 

Phidias, his superior conception, accounted 
for, 198 

Physics, Elements of, by Dr. Arnott, 86 

Picts, some account of, 3 

Pitt, (Mr.) his erroneous opinions on popu- 
lation, 312 

Plant-lice, are milked by Ants, 386 

Plato, his influence on the arts, 199 

Pleasures of Anarchy, a dramatic ‘poem, 
237 

Pestum, the ruins of, beautifully described, 
397 

Poet, a poor one, described, 352 

Poetry, (see Landon, Montgomery )—cot- 
tage, 152—of the Magyars, by J. Bow- 
ning, 408—sources of the inspiration of, 
221—specimen of the African, 292 

Pclitical Economy, S. Read’s work on, 469 

———----——, (see Population ) 

Pollen, the, of flowers, mode in which bees 
collect it, and its use to them, 380 

Poniatowski, (Prince) his death, 511 

Poor Laws, proposal to apply them to Ire- 
land, 309 

Pope Pius the VIIth, anecdote of, 399 

Popish Plot, account of hobby-horsing pro- 
cessions connected with the, 244 

Popular Summary of Vaccination, by Mr. 
Marshall, 530 

Population, mode of increasing without 
raising the price of labour in New South 
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Wales, 262—state of the Jewish in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 299—erroneous opi- 
nions of Mr. Pitt respecting, 312—Mr. 
Malthus’s doctrine concerning, ib.—two 
letters on, by Mr, Senior, }06—Mr. Mill 
on, 107—its relation to food, 110—reme- 
dies for the excessive increase of, 112 

Portugal, the policy of England towards, 
discussed, 186—right of the people of to 
choose their mode of government, 187 

Potosi, mountain of, 565—town of, 566-— 
climate of, 567—education in, 570 

Poulson, (G.) his Antiquities of Beverley, 
299 

Power, (Mr.) author of the Lost Heir, 468 

Preaching, science of, vindicated, 114— 
Mr. Simeon’s attempt to reform, 116— 
his hints on, 119—recommendations to 
those who wish to be good preachers, 123 

Prejugés, Des Reputations, by J. B. Sal- 
gues, 123 

Presentiment of Death, instance of, 449 

Prince of Wales’s Island, mortality of, 479 

Profits, commercial, the golden period of, 
459—cause of the present want of, 460 

Prophecy, Scriptural, Mr. Simeon on, 118 
—concerning the Jews, 122 

Propolis, the, of flowers, collected by bees, 
its use in the hive, 380 

Protecting Duties, impolicy of, 548 

Prussic acid, salutary effects of, 364 

Public men, moderation of the present, 493 

Publication, its true eud perverted, by a 
sordid love of gain in certain booksellers, 
348 

Pulpit Eloquence, character of English, 
115 

-, the German, 139 

Punkab, an article of furniture in India, 
330 

Puritanism, account of the modification of 
its character in the time of Charles 2d, 
248—effect of on pulpit eloquence, 115 


Q. 

Quackery, (see St. John Long) 

Quacks, account of one, 357—character- 
istics of, 359—laughable speeches of, 365 
—their success accounted for, 367, 368 

Quarantine, ceremony of the opening of in 
Florence, 343 

Queen-bee, singular account of, 378 


R. 
Rarries _ Stamford ) Memoir of, 475— 
, (Lady) her memoir of her hus- 

tand, 475—conduct of a Malay girl to, 
483 

Rainmaker, office of, in South Africa, 214 

Rains, account of, in Africa, 296 

Raising of Lazarus, picture of, 444 

Rake’s Progress, by Hogarth, account of, 
440 

Randolph, (T. J.) his Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of President Jefferson, 277 
his want of skill as an editor, 278 
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Random Records, by G. Colman the 
Younger, 347 A Gis 
Raphael, first impressions on viewing his 
works, 442-—his cartoons, 444 

Read, (S.) his inquiry into the natural 
grounds of right to vendible property or 
wealth, 468—his arguments against the 
Ricardoists, 469 

Reaumur, his researches into the natural 
history of insects, 373—his curious dis- 
covery of the nature of the materials 
used by the carpenter-wasp in building, 
374 

Rebellion, the Irish, of 1798, story con- 
nected with, 270 

Reputations, Salgues on, 123 = 

Records of Clapperton’s last expedition to 
Africa, 286 é' 

Reform, Parliamentary, necessity of extin- 
guishing faction to promote, 495 

Retraction of Light, illustration of its effects, 
94 

Religion on the Continent, 147—that of 
the Passumahs in the island of Sumatra, 
483 

Remarks on Moore’s Notices of Byron, by 
Lady Byron, 585 ; 

Rennie, (Mr.) his history of insect archi- 
tecture, 372—his supplement to the 
Pharmacopoeias, 470 

Republicanism in America, Jefferson’s 
hopes of, and Washington’s despair of, 
281 

Resources, the, of the United Kingdom, 
by Captain Pettyman, 492 

Respiration, phenomenon of, 403 

Retreat, some of the hardships of a, 541 

Revelation, evidences of, 148 

Revolution of France, its use as an instru- 
ment of Providence, 145—its origin at- 
tributed to Marie Autoinette, 283—coins 
of the, 472 

- of 1688—preparations in Hol- 
land for, 246 
-, the American, character of the 

founders of, 279—circumstances attend- 
ing the declaration of the independence 
of, 280 

Reynolds, (Sir Joshua) birth and early life 
of, 442 

Rhinoceros, account of an escape from one, 
217 

Richard, Coeur-de-Lion, character of, 69 

Richelieu, (Cardinal) character of, 128 

Ringstead Abbey, by an Englishwoman, 
297 

Rivals, the, a novel, 462, 463 

Robbers, bees sometimes become, 381 

Roby, (J.) his Traditions of Lancashire, 
25 


Rods, lightning, descriptions of, 173—(see 
Lightning ) 

Rogers, (Mr.) first meeting of Byron and 
Moore, at the house of, 231 

Romans, instance of the public character of 


Index. 


the, 205—jurisprudence of, its disgusting 
character, as regards women, 105 9 

Rose, (Cowper) his Four years in Southern 
Africa, 206 

Rosini, (Giovanni) his novel of the Nun 
of Monza, 339 

Rubens, sent to England as an ambassador 
from Spain, 434 

Russia, speculations respecting, 189 

Rutt, (J. T.) his industry and ability as an 
editor, 124——his Life and Times of (a- 
lamy, ib. 

Saapt, an Eastern writer, character of, 420 

St. Aignau, (M. de) his agency in bringing 
about the peace in 1813 between Buona- 
parte and Austria, 5]1 

St. John Long, his discoveries in the heal- 
ing art, 356 

St. Peter's Church at Rome, 393 

Saladin, account of his death, 70—and 
character, 71 

Salamanca, the battle of, 540 

Salgues, (J. B.) on Reputations, 123 

Salinas, ludicrous anecdote of, 542 

Salmonia, the accredited production of Sir 
H. Davy, 392 

Sanson, the Paris guillotine-man, 472 

Sardanapalus, poetical representations of 
him, 525—and of his return to Nineveli, 
528 

Satan, a poem, by Robert Mon‘gomery, 
159—the title preposterous, 166—speci- 
men of bombast in, 167 

Savings Banks, number of, in England, a 
proof of the independent spirit of the 
people, 321 

Scandinavia, songs of, 471 

Scaum’s Beverlac, 299 

Scenery, the peculiar, of South Africa, 208 

Schwartzenburgh, (Prince) appointed to 
the command of the Allied armies, 509 
—attempt on Dresden, ib. 

Scotland, curious condition with reference 
to the poor laws, 316 

» History of, by Sir W. Scott, l 

—sketches of, in early times, 16 

Scott, (Sir W.) his History of Scotland, in 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 1—character of 
the history, 2—faults, 3—compared with 
his Tales of a Grandfather, 9—defects of 
the history, 15 

Scriptures, explanation of some of the diffi- 
culties of, 121 

Sculpture, Flaxman’s lectures on, 191— 
wrong course of instruction in, 192— 
sculptures of Egypt, 196—of Greece, 199 

Sea, funeral at, 335 

Seal, combat between one and two shatks, 
described, 48 

Seasons, remarks on, in Africa, 296 

Sectarianism, M. Gregoire on, 102 ; 

Senior, (W.N.) his Letters on Population, 
106—his attack on Mr. Malthus’s doc- 
trine, 113 
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Sermons on the Law and Gospel, by Mr. 
Simeon, 114—select, of the German pul- 
pit, 139—specimens of, 141 

Settlements, pew, powers of governors of, 
266 

Settler, account of the condition of one, in 
New South Wales, 261 

Sharks, means of protection adopted by 
pearl divers against, 46—combat between 
two sharks and a seal, described, 48 

Shee, (M. A.) appointed President to the 
Royal Academy, 304 

Sheridan, (R.B.) his singular promise to 
Gainsborough, the painter, 449 

Simeon, (Rev. Charles) his Hore Homile- 
tice, 114—his zeal to reform the practice 
of preaching, 116—his exposition of the 
Bible, 117 

Singapore, entitled from its position to be 
called the Malta of the East, 484 

Sinkel, his epistle to the deputies of the 
Armenian Communion, 103 

Sketches in Ireland, extract from, 319 

Slavery in the Mauritius, 606 

Slaves, guilty of theft, how punished in 
Africa, 292 

, Negro, proposal to employ them in 

New South Wales, 263 

, amongst the ants, 371— 
mode in which they are reduced to sla- 
very, 385—and their wonderful instincts, 
386 

Small-pox, vaccination a sure safeguard 
against, 530—extinction of, by means of 
vaccivation in many parts of Europe, 533 
—instance of the negligence of the legis- 
lature respecting, ib. 

Snail, mode of destroying, used by bees, 
380 

Snowden, (Miss) her poetry, 300 

Society, the Zoological, principally estab- 
lished by Sir S. Raffles, 491—state of, in 
Sydney, 264—267—reflections on the 
progress of, 395—the Royal Asiatic, 
present, of Prince Mirza, 305 

Song, an African one, 293—another, 295— 
Hungarian, 410, 411—dancing, 415 

Southey, (Dr.) his account of the last days 
of Barry the painter, 452 

Spider, elevation of in the air might have 
Suggested the air-balloon, 370—point 
respecting, proved by Mr. Rennie, 390 
pt an ancient English one, described, 

Squib, a good election one, 302 

Stanley, a narrative connected with the 
noble house of, 31 

Statues, Egyptian, cause of their imperfec- 
ae 196—Flaxman on the painting of, 

Steam, curious application of, 57 

——-vessel, the Enterprize, description of 

_ her manceuvring at Madras, 431 

Stories of Travels in Turkey, 469 

————. Wateiloo, and other Tales, 268 
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—character of the work, 269—extracts 
from, 270 —272 

Storm, description of an African, 288 

Storming a town, the time for attempting 
it, 509 

Strickland,( Mr.) extracts from his discourse 
on the poor Jaws, 313 

Suffolk, vocabulary of, 301 

Sumatra, some account of, 482—affection- 
ate character of the people of, 483 

Sun, the setting of, in Kiriea, 296 

Superstition, Indian, 581 

— to the Pharmacoporias, by J. 

nnie, 470 

Surgery, curious anecdote respecting an in- 
strument used in, 174 

Suworoff, (Gen.) anecdotes of, 20 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, (see Bernadotte ) 

Sydney, a letter from, 258—description of 
the state of society in, 264—267 


T. 

Tapnernacces, Feast of, what it predicted 
121 

Tales of the Manster Festivals, 463—of 
a Briefless Barrister, 467 

Taste, Mr. Alison's heresies in, 200 

Taylor, (W.C.) his history of France and 
Normandy, 469 

Taxes on Industry, proposal to reduce, 545 
—on raw materials, 546—on materials 
employed in literature, 547—on luxuries, 
ib. 

Temple, of Jerusalem, miraculous interpo- 
sition to prevent the rebuilding of, 256 

Temple, (kdw.) his Travels in Peru, 664 

Tendency, misuse of the word in discussions 
relating to population, 108 

Tertulia, a Mexican, 42 

Theft, how punished in Africa, 291 

Theological Institutions, account of the 
plan pursued at, 148 

Theology, (see Divinity )—iatroductory lec- 
ture on the study of, by the Rev, T 
Dale, 148 

Thornhill, (Sir J.) his influence on English 
painting, 435 

Thornton, ( Bonnel) account of his literary 
contributions to the Connoisseur, 350 

Thunder, means of averting, 173 

Tinterero, avecdote of one, 47 

Title, a taking one for a poem, 240 

Topography, (see Beverley) 

Tornado, description of an African, 288 

Torture, practice of, in South Africa, 214 

Tory, the appellation nearly extinct, 499 

Tracy, a novel, 465 

Trade, comparative state of, 458—reviving 
in this country, 461 

Traditions of Lancashire, by J. Roby, 25 

Transformation of Lnsects, 371—that of the 
butterfly and ant-lion, ib.—of the bee, 
378 

Traun, the cataract of, accident at, nearly 
fatal to Sir HM, Davy, 401 
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Travels in the Interior of Mexico, by Lt. 
Hardy, 39 

Travels in Peru, by FE. Temple, 564 

‘Travertine, the theory of its formation, by 
Sir H. Davy, 398 

Tarkey, Stories of Travels in, 469 

Tytler, (Mr. ) his account of Alexander IIT. 
of Scotland, 7—of Robert Bruce, 14 

U. 

University of Dublin, conduct of, in its 
capacity of landlord, 319—the, of Lon- 
don, yearly TT of, 471 


Vaccination, popular summary of, 530 

Vaccine Institution, curious fact respect- 
ing, 531 

Vanity, laughable trait of, 450 ; 

Vegetation, artificial methods for correcting 
seasons that are unfavourable to, 176 

Venesection, object of, medicine, 361 

Venetian Bracelet, the, by L. E. L., 159 
—its argument, 162—extracts from, 163, 
164 

Venus, the statue of, 193 

View of the Court of Chancery, by the Hon. 
W.L. Wellesley, 177 

Vinegar Hill, description of the battle of, 
272 

Vision, phenomena of, 86—89—its sus- 
ceptibility of delusion, 46—97 

Vittoria, remote consequences of the vic- 
tory of, 506 

Vocabulary, the, of East Anglia, 301 

W 


Wales (see New South Wales) 

Walsh, Sir John, his pamphlet on the In- 
troduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, 
310 

War, in the Peninsula, (see Kincaid )}—mu- 
sic of, 539 

—— effect of, on Trade, 459 

in Germany and France, narrative of 
the, 500 

Warburton, his views of inspiration, 254 

Washington, his distrust in the stability of 
the democracy in America, 281—cha- 
racter of, by Jefferson, 282—his brevity 
of speech in the senate, 283 

Wasp, remarkable industry of, 371—the 
mason wasp, wonderful skill displayed 
in the excavation of its nest, 372—sin- 

lar property of, 373—the social wasp, 
istory of the process of its building, 
374—it is an expert paper-maker, 375— 
has been practising since the Creation 
the art which the refinements of science 
have only recently discovered, 376 

Waterloo, Stories of, 268—effect of the 

battle of, 277 
battle of, 543 
Wedderburn, Sir James, his Reply to Mr. 
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Gally Knight, 183—character of the 
Reply, 186 

Weiss, Mr., anecdote of a Surgical In- 
strument constructed by, 174 

Wellesley, Hon. W. L., his View of the 
Court of Chancery, 177—his children, 
178—his unjust treatment by the Court, 
179 —effect of the Chancery proceedings 
on the children, 180—their comparative 
demoralization, 181—hbetter for them to 
have remained with their parent, 182— 
best course for Mr. W. to pursue, 183 

Wellington, Duke of, character of his ad- 
ministration, 497—notions of his cha- 
racter, 138—in India, 424—his opinion 
as to the resources of the country, 461 

— victories of, preceded by a 

thunder-storm, 540 

Wesley, effect of his preaching, 116 

Wesleyville, a Missionary Station in South 
Africa, 212 

West, Benjamin, the painter, singular cir- 
cumstances of his early life, 450—cha- 
racter and person of, ib. 

Western, C.C., his Letter on the present 
Distress, 455 

Whigs, the appellation nearly extinct, 499 

Whitfield, effect of his preachiog, 116 

Wild cattle hunt, 50 

Wilken, (Dr. F.) his history of the Cru- 
sades, 65 

Wilks, Hogarth’s quarrel with, 438 

Wilson, the painter, anecdotes of, 441 

(Sir R.) anecdote of, 503 

Witches, mode of detecting and punishing 
in South Africa, 214 

Women, their condition ameliorated by 
Christianity, 105 

Wood, strength of, 151 

Wool, the great object in New South 
Wales, 268 

World, its history should be considered as 
a continued judgment, 146, 147 

Worm, the bee, progress of to its perfect 
state, 378 

Wyndham, (the late Mr.) his fondness for 
the sport of — 302 


Yaquies, account of, 51—their chief, 52 

Yarro, ruler of Kiama, his singular pro- 
clamation in favour of the members of 
the African expedition, 292—traaslation 
of a song recited by his young wives, 293 

Yeomen of England, their ancient skill io 
archery, 18 

Z. 

Zootocicat Collection, in ent’s Park, 
chiefly formed by Sir S. Raffles, 476— 
Society, principally established by Sir S. 
Raffles, 491 ; 

Zoology, striking fact connected with, 486 
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in Turkey Morocco, with gilt leaves, price 8s. 





; THE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY and JOURNAL of 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY and METEOROLOGY. 


Conducted by J. C. LOUDEN, F.L.S. G.S. Z.S. &c. No. XI. (to be continued 
every Two Months, alternately with the Garpener’s MaGazine) 3s. 6d. 


Vols. I and II. containing Nos. I. to X, may be had, price 1/. 16s. bds. 
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This day, 3 yols. Small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
BERTHA’S VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND; comprising 


a variety of interesting information for Young Persons. 

“A great variety of information is here pleasantly collected: and though we 
are very far from wishing to see any young ladies of our acquaintance either chy- 
mists, botanists, or geologists, yet such slight knowledge as, without dabbling in 
science and hard words, does away with the prejudices of complete ignorance, may 
gracefully be made subjects of female acquirements. 
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“ We must add that Berrua’s Vrsit will be a most agreeable Christmas present 
to our young friends,”-—Literary Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-Street. 
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TO CONDUCTORS OF SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY WORKS BY INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 
NEW SPELLING BOOK. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound in sheep, 
THE GRAMMATICAL AND PRONOUNCING SPELLING 
BOOK, ON A NEW PLAN, designed to communieate the Rudiments of Gram- 


matical Knowledge, and to correct bad Pronunciation, while it promotes an 
acquaintance with Orthography. By INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 


Author of “ Elements of English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography,” &c. Kc, 
London: Printed for Westley and Davis, and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court. Of whom may be had, 


29. ELEMENTARY STEPS to GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY, in 
which the Astronomy of the Globe is simplified, designed for families and prepa- 
ratory schools, illustrated with plates and cuts, 18mo, half bound, 1s. 6d. 


3. ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a new plan, rendered plain and 
amusing, more especially adapted to the Capacities of Young Children, and 
designed for Preparatory Schools. Illustrated with Maps, engraved by Mr. 
Sydney Hall, and numerous cuts: neatly half bound, 2s. 6d. 


4. ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Cuts; ninth edition, 


price 1s. 

“ This may be called, ‘ Murray made easy.’””— London Christian Instructor. 

5. ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC for Children, on a plan entirely new. 
Fourth edition, half bound, 1s. 6d. 


«* We recommend it much to those who have the task of instructing or amusing 
children.”"— Fry’s Assistant of Education. Feb. 1827. 


6. TEACHER’S KEY to GRAMMAR, price 4d. 
7. ARITHMETIC, 6d. 








DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to Jan. 1, 1830. 


Just published, in two volumes, 12mo, price 1/. 8s. boards, with the Arms 
elegantly engraved, the Eighteenth Edition of 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Printed for Rivingtons; Egerton; Clarkes; Longman & Co.; Cadell: J. 
Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; Booth; Booker; 
Bagster; Hatchards; Hamilton & Co. ; Scholey ; Parbury and Co; Pickering; 
Lloyds; Hodgson ; Templeman; and Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 

DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE; New Edition, corrected to Sept. 1828, in two 

volumes, price 1/, 8s. 





NOW READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE RIVALS. 


By the Author of “ THE COLLEGIANS.” 


Printed for SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit Street, of whom 
may be had the SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8yo, of 


THE COLLEGIANS. 


“The stern imbecility of the heart-broken gentleman, may be compared in effect 
and in touching beauty to that most beautiful and impassioned scene in the 
Antiquary—the fisherman’s lamentation oyer his son—Can praise go higher?” — 
Spectator. 
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Published this day, in 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. boards, 


MEMOIRS of REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL JONES, Chevalier of the 
Military Order of Merit, and of the Russian Order of St Anne, &c. &c.—Now 
frst compiled from his original Journals and Correspondence: Including an 
Account of his Services under Prince Potemkin, prepared for Publication by 

self. 

The scenes in which this celebrated character was personally engaged in America 
and Europe, and the distinguished or remarkable individuals with whom he was 
connected Or in correspondence, must give his papers great interest with the 
general reader; while the incidental lights which they throw upon the secret 
policy and intrigues of the several European courts, and the events of the 


American revolution, render them not less important to the historian and po- 
litician. . 
Printed for Orrver & Boypn, Edinburgh; And Simpxin & Marsnatt, 


London. 





This day is published, in 12mo, price 4s 6d. bds. 
THE SON and the WARD; or Selfishness Corrected. A Tale for 
Youth. 
By MARIANNE PARROTT. 


“ This is a yery charming little volume, with a story as interesting as it is grace 
fully told—we cannot do better than recommend it most cordially to all whose 
care it is to provide amusement and instruction for the youthful min¢.”— Lit. Gaz. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Lately published, in 8vo, the 3d edit. entirely recomposed and greatly enlarged, 
with coloured plates, price 18s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY; comprising the Elements of 
the Science in its Present Advanced State, and all the Recent Discoveries, with an 
Outline of the Geology of England and Wales. 

By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 

This Edition has just been reprinted in America, under the superintendence of 
Professor Silliman, who says—‘‘ He believes he is performing a service to his 
country by encouraging the republication of a work conspicuous for attractiveness, 
for perspicuity, for a style generally vigorous and correct, often eloquent and beau- 
tiful, and for an independence of spirit which carries the author straight forward to 
his object, certainly without any servile regard to previous systems. I know not 
any work on Geology which, as an introduction, can be perused with more advan- 
tage than this. My immediate motive for recommending the republication was, 
that 1 might place in the hands of my own classes a comprehensive treatise on 
Geology, which they would be willing to read and able to understand.” — Professor 
Sdliman’s Preface to the American Edition. 


Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





On Monpay, the 4th of January next, will be published A New 
Weekly Journal, THE COUNTRY TIMES, and Agricultural and Commercial 
Advertizer; Price only Sevenpence, which will contain fuller and more accurate 
Tables of all the Markets in the Kingdom for Corn, Cattle, and Merchandize of 
every description, than is contained in any other Newspaper, and give the fullest 
intelligence on all Foreign and Domestic subjects. Tue Country Times will 
contain 32 closely-printed columns in 8 pages, the subjects so arranged and classi- 
hed as to enable the reader to turn at once to any particular article. It will also 
€ so formed, that it may be separated into two complete sheets, each having its 
own department of information, and therefore capable of eg two 
readers at once, and, in fact, answering the purpose of two om oe An Index 
andTitle-page will be annually published ; thus enabling the subscribers to bind 
up their papers, which will form, at the close of the year, a yolume of peculiar 
interest, from the great variety of topics embraced in its pages. Orders received 


i rs B ooksellers, News-Agents, Postmasters, and at the Office, 130, Fleet-street, 
ondon, 
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Books published hy WHITTAKER, TREACHER, & Co., Ave-Maria 
Lane, 
I. 
In Octavo, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
THE FUNDAMENTAL WORDS of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 


adapted to the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Derivatives, 
Passages from Classical Writers, and other Associations. By F. VALPY, M.A. 
Trin. Coll, Cambridge. 

Il. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM ; sive Synonymorum, et Epithetorum Thesaurus, 
Editio Tertia. In Aidibus Valpianis. 


*.* In this edition all descriptions and phrases are omitted; epithets and 
synonyms added; the volume augmented with a considerable number of words 
which were not noticed in the old Gradus ; and an English Translation after each 
Latin Term given. 


Ill. 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
CORNELII NEPOTIS Excellentiarum Imperatorum Vite; ad fidem optimo- 
rum exemplorum denuo Castigate. In Adibus Valpianis. 
IV. 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
CAII SALLUSTI CRISPI que Extant. In Adibus Valpianis. 
V. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
PUBLIL TERENTII AFRI, Comeedia Sex, ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane 


concinnate. In AYlibus Valpianis. 
VI. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
EPIGRAMMATA e PURIORIBUS GREECE Anthologie Fontibus Hausit ; 


Annotationibus Jacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum Instruxit: suas subinde notulos 
et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam adjunxit JOANNES EDWARDS, A. M. 


VIL. 
Price 2s. 6d. bound, 


A METRICAL PRAXIS, being an Introduction to Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter Verses; and to the Lyric Metres most commonly in use. By the 
Rev. JOHN SIMPSON, LL.D. of Baldock, Herts. 


Also, may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
A KEY to the above. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 4to, with Impressions of Plates on India Paper 
2l. 16s.; and royal 8yo. 1/. 12s., with numerous Embellishments, 


SCAUM’S BEVERLAC; or the Antiquities and History of the Town 
of Beverley, in the County of York; and of the Provostry and Collegiate Estab- 
lishment of St. John’s; with a Minute Description of the present Minister and 
Church of St. Mary, and other Ancient and Modern Edifices ; compiled from 
Autbentic Records and unpublished MSS. 

By GEORGE POULSON, Esq. Late of the University of Oxford. 


Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; and G 
Scaum, Beverley. 
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NEW EDITIONS, WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Published this day. 
A. SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools, and Private 
Sfidents; including also the Elements of Astronomy, an Account of the Solar 
System, and a Variety of Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes. By Taomas Ewino. 12th Edition, thoroughly revised, greatly extended, 


and brought down to the Present Time, without any Increase of Price. 
4s. 6d. bound; or, with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d. 


EWING’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; containing distinct Maps of all the 
principal States and Kingdoms throughout the World ; in which the most recent 
Geographical Discoveries are accurately delineated. An entirely new Set of 
Plates, and Price much reduced. In royal 4to, 14s. half bound; coloured out- 
lines, 16s.; or, full-coloured, 18s. 


12mo, 


The encouragement which these two distinct but closely-allied works have uni- 
formly received, has induced the Author and Publishers to spare neither trouble 
nor expense in bringing the new editions to the utmost possible perfection. In 
both, the information has been corrected to the present day. All the territorial 
changes produced by the late revolutionary war in Europe, and by the recent con- 
test in the East, have been introduced, as well as the leading facts brought to 
light by the numerous discoveries which the unwearied zeal of modern enterprise 
has effected in various parts of the world. In the collection and arrangement of 
ihe important materials derived from these sources, the utmost diligence has been 
employed, and a great variety of authorities has been consulted: Among whom 
may be mentioned Parry, Frankttn, Ricnarpson, and Hatt, for North Ame- 
rica; Llumspotot, Moutren, Heap, and Catncrievou, for South America; Den- 
uamM, CLapperton, and Campese tt, for Africa; Burckuarvt, Moonrcrorr, Cocu- 
rane, and Crawrurp, for Asia; with many others whose adventurous footsteps 
have of late so much enlarged the boundaries of geographical knowledge. While 
thus attentive to accuracy and extent of information, a due regard has also been 
shown to external embellishment. The Maps have been re-engraved ; and it is 
hoped, that, for beauty of execution and distinctness of delineation, they may 
challenge a comparison with the most esteemed and costly productions of the 
present day. With these improvements the Arvas still preserves unimpaired the 
peculiar feature which has rendered the work so popular from the beginninz,— 
that, as an accompaniment to the Geocrapuy, it can be used with the greatest 
advantage, since the name of every place, mountain, river, lake, bay, cape, &c. 
mentioned in that work, is to be found in it ; while asa Consulting Atlas, it 1s 
equally well adapted for the library, or for general reference. Into the Geocraruy 
various sets of Exercises have beeu introduced ; much information has been adde |, 
chiefly with respect to the rivers; and the Pronouncing Vocabulary has been en- 
larged to more than double its former size. With these important additions and 
improvements, the Publishers now offer both works to the Public, confident that the 
clams of the present editions will not be overlooked, nor the labour attending 
them to go unrewarded. 


Published by Oxiver & Boyp, Edinburgh ; And Simpxin & Marsuact, 
ondon. 


Of whom may be had, 
EWING’S ENGLISH LEARNER;; 7th Edition, 12mo, 2s. bound. 
EWING’S PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION ; 12th Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


und. 


EWING’S RHETORICAL EXERCISES; being a Sequel to the Principles 
of Elocution ; 2d Edition., 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound 


_** This volume completes the series of Mr. Ewing’s Elementary Books on 
Elocution, adapted to the various stages of the pupil’s progress. 
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IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED 


BY 


EDWARD BULL, New Pustic Susscriprion Lisrary, 
26, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


1. THE LOST HEIR, a Novel, in three volumes, 
“ Father'd he is, and yet he’s fatherless.” —Shakespeare. 
In small octavo, 


2. CREATION, a Poem, by William Ball. 


‘Write the things which thou hast seen, the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter.” — Revelations. 


3. CHARITY BAZAARS, a Poem, price 2s. 6d, 
‘“‘Lend me a fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes.”— Shakespeare. 
4. THE JEW, a Novel, in three volumes. 


“ Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as the Christian is ?”’—Shakespeare. 


Just published, 


HISTORICAL PRESENTS, Xe. 
1. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. New Series. 3 vols. 


“These volumes are valuable presents at this season of the year.”— New 
Monthly Magazine 

“Qur limits will not permit anything like analysis of the vast store of romantic 
deed and wild adventure contained in this work.”— Literary Gazette. 

“An excellent medium for conveying sirong and vivid pictures of the past.”— 
Monthly Review. 


2. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. First Series. 3rd edit., 3 vols: 
« These tales are valuable illustrations of English manners.”— Times. 
« They are of the most intense and vivid interest.”— Literary Magnet. 


3. CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
a Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. 
2 vols. 16s. 

“ "They contain much excellent matter for every age; to the young they are 
invaluable.”— Literary Gazette. 


4, THE POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK. By T. K. Hervey. Beau- 
tifully embellished by Barrettand Finden. Price 10s. 6d. 

“This is a most delightful volume.— Literary Gazette. 

5. THE ART OF DANCING, By C. Brass, principal Dancer at the 
King’s Theatre. Accompanied with many Plates, and numerous Original Quad- 
rilles set to new Figures. 1 vol. 

“It cannot fail to be of incalculable service to the pupil. _It is of equal impor- 
tance to actors, singers, dancers, and musicians.” —Belle Assemblée. 


Also just published, Second Edition, 


6. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, KING 
OF FRANCE. By James Bacon, Esq. 2vols.8vo. With Additions, and a 
new Engraving from Titian. Price 28s. 

“Jt will not be found unworthy of being classed with the Lives of Charles the 
Fifth and Henry the Eighth,”— Times. 
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Lately published in Eight large Vols. 8vo. price 6/. 2s. bds. 
RECENSIO SYNOPTICA ANNOTATIONIS SACRA, being a 


Critical Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the most important Annotations on the 
New Testament, Exegetical, Philological and Doctrinal. By the Rev. 8, T. BLOOM- 
FIELD, D.D. F.A.S. of Sidney College, Cambridge, Vicar of Bisbrooke in Rutland, 
and Author of a New Translation of Thucydides, illustrated with very copious Notes. 
3 Vols. 8vo. In the foregoing work it has been the especial aim of the author to ascertain 
the true interpretation, not only by a diligent use of all the best Modern Commentators, 
but by exploring the fountain heads of interpretation, as found in the Ancient Fathers, 
and the Greek Commentators, Scholiasts, and Glossographers, Every apposite illustra- 
tion of phraseology or sentiment to be found in the multifarious and immense Collectanea, 
both of the Classical and Rabbinical Illustrators, (especially Wetstein and Kypke, 
Lightfoot and Schoetgen,) has been selected, and many thousands of original ones have 
been added. The very valuable matter derived from the above sources has been digested 
into one Corpus, in which each portion is, as far as possible, ascribed to its respective 
author, and the foreign matter translated into English. With the whole is interwoven a 
series of critical remarks, intended to guide the judgment of the student amidst the diver- 
sities of jarring interpretations, and a very copious body of original annotations, in which 
the true reading is, inimportant cases, discussed, the connexion traced, the course or 
reasoning indicated, and in general whatever seemed necessary to complete the Corpus 
Exegeseos, is supplied by the editor, who has further consulted the benefit of students, by 
formiug a Series of Glossarial Notes on every word or phrase of the least difficulty, and 


occasionally by giving a new literal translation, or close paraphrase of the sentences 
annoted on. 


: Printed for C. J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo-Piace 
*all-Mall, 
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PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S EURIPIDEs, 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. in boards, the Second Edition of 


EURIPIDIS TRAGQEDIA priores quatuor. Ad fidem Manuscrip- 
torum emendatz et brevibus notis emendationum potissimum rationes reddentibus instruct. 
Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, A.M. Grecarum literarum apud Cantabrigiensis olim 
professor Regius. Recensuit suasque notulas subjecit 


JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis socius et Greecarum literarum professor Regius. 
Cantabrigia : Veneunt epud J. et J. J. Deighton ; et C.J.G. et F. Rivington ; Long- 
man et Soc.: G. Ginger ; E. Williams ; Baldwin et Cradock ; Whittaker et Soc. ; Black 
et Soc. ; Simpkin et Marshall ; Cowie et Soc. ; et S. Walker, Londini. 


Of whom may be had, 


Aschyli Tragoedia Septem. Cum fragmentis et Indicibus, Recensuit suasque Notu- 
las adjecit J. Scholefield, A. M. 8vo. 10s. 





FOR INVALIDS AND FAMILIES. 








This day is published, for the Use of General Readers, in one volnme, 12mo, with En- 
gravings, price 8s, 6d. boards. 


A MANUAL of the ECONOMY of the HUMAN BODY, in HEALTH 


and Disease. Containing a brief view of its structure and functions, and the Diseases to 
which it is liable ; with ample directions for the regulation of diet and regimen, from 
infancy to old age. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave-Maria Lane, London: D. Lizars, Edin- 
burgh ; and Curry and Co, Dublin. 





In a few days, post 8vo. 
THE VERACITY of the FIVE BOOKS of MOSES, argued from 


undersigned coincidences to be found in them, when compared in their several parts. 
By the Rev. I. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE VERACITY of the GOSPELS AND ACTS, post, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
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New Works, will be ready early in February. 


\ SECOND EDITION of the SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
GEORGE CANNING ; corrected and revised by himself, with MEMOIRS of his LIFE. 


By R. THERRY, Ese. Barrister. 
Fine Portrait, Fac-similes, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. £3 12s. 


“ This excellent and valuable edition of Mr. Canning’s Speeches, by Mr. Therry, con- 
tains, among other things, a remarkable instance of the application of the new process of 
Typolithography. There is, in the first volume, a fac-simile of the proofs of the cele- 
brated Speech on the Affairs of Portugal, with all the corrections made by Mr. Canning. 
Every mark which he made in the Letter-press, every reference, and every word written 
on the margin, is represented as it appeared in his hand-writing in the Proofs.’’"— Times. 


2, A THIRD EDITION of Mr. GALLY KNIGHT'S LETTER to the EARL of 
ABERDEEN, on the PRESENT STATE of our FOREIGN RELATIONS, price 2s- 


3. A FOURTH EDITION, in octavo, of LORD COLLINGWOOD'S MEMOIRS 
and CORRESPONDENCE, 


By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. 
Fine Portrait, &c. 16s. 


“« We do not know when we have met with so delightful a book as this. Its attraction 
consists almost entirely in its moral beauty.” Edinburgh Review. 


4. A VIEW of the COURT of CHANCERY. By the Hon. WILLIAM LONG 
WELLESLEY. _ 5s. 6d. boards. 


‘The work bears unequivocal marks of legal research. We need not add, that Mr. 
Wellesley makes out a strong case. His episodical sketch of Lord Eldon is sterniy but 
forcibly painted ; nothing was ever more true; few things more politely caustic.’’—Sun, 


5. POOR LAWS in IRELAND, considered in their probable effects upon the Capi- 
tal, the Prosperity, and the progressive improvement of that country. 


By Sir JOHN WELSH, Bart. 


Price 3s. 


§. DISCOURSE on the POOR LAWS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, on the 
State of the POOR in IRELAND, and on EMIGRATION. 

By GEORGE STRICKLAND, Esq. Magistrate for the North and East Ridings of the 
County of York, Barrister-at-Law. 


Second Edition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


7. Capt. PETTMAN, R.N. on the DISTRESSES of the COUNTRY, and on the 
CURRENCY, with an EFFECTUAL REMEDY, &c. 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and, by order, of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
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About the 15th February, printed in a very beautiful manner, 
JULIO ROMANO; an Fric Drama, in Six Books. 


I would I were embalm’d amid the stars ; 
In rude Archerus, or Cassiope ; 
Orion’s girdle, or the northern wine! 


Boox II. Scene IV. 
By Cuantes Bucxe, Author of the ‘“ Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.”’ 


This Drama will be respectfully submitted to the Lovers of Poetry, History, and 
Romance, as a new species of Dramatic Poem ; and as being, to the best knowledge the 
Author has of his own mental associations, perfectly original in all its parts, 


The preface, among other subjecls, will contain an account of the proceedings in Par. 
liament, relative to the Author’s petition, in respect to Dramatic copy-right ; presented, 
last Session, by the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY COLBURN AND RICHARD BENTLEY, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’s NARRATIVE of the late 
WAR in GERMANY and FRANCE. In 1 vol. with map and plan. 


‘‘ A work of very high political and historical importance.”’—Literary Gazette. 
2. CLOUDESLEY. A Nover. By the Author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams.” In 3 vols, 


post 6vo. 


3. NORTHERN FIELD SPORTS. Including a Personal Narrative of a Residence 
in Norway and Sweden. By L. LLOYD, Esq. In 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous Plates. 


4. SYDENHAM; or MEMOIRS of a MAN of the WORLD. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Sydenham is a very clever work, which must make a great stir in the upper and 
political circles. Its pages are in reality memoirs of the political intrigues of the time, full 
of keen observations, graphic sketches of character, biting sarcasm—one page of which 
would make the fortune of a pamphlet. All the personayes are of course real, though 
under fictitious names ; and their portraits are touched with high powers of satire.” — 
Literary Gazette. 


5. The DIARY cf RALPH THORESBY. Author of ‘‘ The History of Leeds.” 
Edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. In 2 vols, 8vo. 


“ A curious, a very curious publication, and one which affords a great deal of interest - 
ing information, and sets before us pictures of society and manners drawn in the liveliest 
toue, and bearing the stamp of perfect truth upon every lineament.”— Literary Gazette. 


6. The MANNERS of the DAY. A Novel. In 3 vols. small 8vo., 

‘An authentic record of the Manners of the Day, particularly of the state of female 
society at the present time, which we think has never been so t hly examined and 
‘0 attractively depicted. It is, in the true sense of the word, a lady’s book ; some of 


the comic personifications would not disgrace the author of the School for Scandal.”— 
Literary Gazette, 
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7. REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. The second and concluding volume. 


“H, Angelo taught his present Majesty, and eight other members of the Royal Family, 
the art of fencing. His seminary in Carlisle-street, Soho-square, was the resort of persons 
of the highest rank, both natives and foreigners, for fifty years, and his society was courted 
by most of the individuals who have been distinguished n town for the last fifty-five years.” 
— Morning Chronicle. 


And in a few days, 
8. CARWELL ; or, CRIME and SORROW. In 1 vol., post 8vo. 


9. TRAVELS in VARIOUS PARTS of PERU; comprising a Year’s Residence 
at Potosi. By Sir Edmond Temple. In 2 vols., 8vo., with a Map and Plates and Vig- 
nettes. 


10. TALES of the COLONIES. By W. Howison, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Sketches in 
Canada,” &c. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


_1], PERSONAL NARRATIVE of an OFFICER in the English Army of Occupa- 
tion in France. In 2 vols., small 8vo. 


12. CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D., the 
Third and concluding volumes. Edited from the Originals, by his Great-Grandson, Johu 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. 


13. SIR RALPH ESHER; or, MEMOIRS of a GENTLEMAN of the COURT 
of CHARLES II. In 3 vols. 


14, LETTERS from NOVA SCOTIA; or, SKETCHES of a YOUNG COUNTRY. 
By Captain William Moorsom. In 1 vol., small 8vo., with a Map and Plates. 


15. TRAVELS in KAMTCHATKA, SIBERIA, and CHINA. By P. Dobell, 
Esq., Counsellor of the Court of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards. 
FITZ OF FITZ-FORD; A Lecenp or Devon. 


By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘‘ De Foix,” ‘‘ The White Hoods,” ‘‘ The Protestant,” 
&e. &e. 
Is the tale true ? 
Aye marry, ’tis a tale 
Of old tradition, full of wonderment 
And such sweet sorrows, as make crystal beads 
Hang from young maiden’s eyelids, whilst the aged 
Shake their gray locks, and, deeply sighing, tell us 
Such is the world ! 
Manuscript Pray. 
Smitn, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 





THE CHEAPEST GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
In 18mo, containing 300 Pages, and illustrated by Ten Maps, price 3s. 6d. bound in red, 
The Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and Extended, of 


A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: with Remarks 
on the Physical Peculiarities, Productions, Commerce, and Government of the various 
Countries ; Questions for Examination at the End of each Division; and Descriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciation, and a concise Account of every Place of Im- 
portance throughout the Globe. 


"yv tne Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, Author of “ The History of Scotland,” &c. 
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The general approbation with which this Work has been received, has encouraged the 
Author and the Publishers to use every exertion to render this new edition still more de- 
serving of preference.—The whole Work has been revised with the most anxious attention ; 
and it will be found to have received many essential improvements. A few inaccuracies, 
almost unavoidable in a first edition of a Work so comprehensive and multifarious, have 
been corrected. All the latest and most approved works, connected with an part of the 
subject, have been consulted ; important hints have been received from individuals who 
have travelled in different parts of the globe; the information derived from these sources 
has been carefully collated ; and this edition is now offered to the Public in full confidence, 
that its accuracy, so far as accuracy on such subjects is attainable, cannot be challenged. — 
Nor will it be less recommended by the additional matter with which it is enriched, than 
by its superior correctness. The Descriptive Tables, in particular, are now very complete— 
some of them having been enlarged to nearly double their former extent. In these Tables 
will be found the name of every place of importance throughout the globe ; while the com- 
plete General Index at the end of the volume—a very important feature in the improve- 
ments of this edition—imparts to them the character and the utility of a Gazetteer. The 
Population of every place in the United Kingdom is accurately given from the last Parlia- 
mentary Census : of places in foreign countries, from the latest and best authorities. The 
utmost pains have been taken to ascertain the correct pronunciation of the names of places 
contained in the Tables; and in the preliminary remarks a Key to the Pronunciation is of- 
fered, which the reader, it is hoped, will find precise and intelligible. —The Courses of the 
Rivers are described with minute accuracy ; the Altitudes of the Mountains are stated, as 
ascertained by the latest surveys ; the Maps have been attentively revised, and adjusted to 
the most recent discoveries ; and a New Map has been added, illustrative of the Geogra- 
phical Features of the Globe.—Among the accessions to this edition, is a Table of 
Longitude, exhibiting the diminishing Parallels from the Equator to the Poles. The 
Problems to be performed on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes have been attentively 
examined.—Jn a word, it is believed that in arrangement, in accuracy, in condensation, 
and in exteat of information, this Compendium forms the most com lete, as well as the 
cheapest, elementary work on Geography, of a similar size, that ever issued from the press. 

Printed for Ortver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simexin and Marsuaut, London. 


Of whom also may be had, 


STEWART’s DISCOURSES on SOME IMPORTANT POINTS of CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE and DUTY ; 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


STEWART’s HISTORY of SCOTLAND ; thick 12mo, 5s. bound. 


STEWART’s STORIES from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND; 2d Edition, enlarged : 
18mo, 4s. half-bound. 


STEWART’s IMPROVED EDITION of GOLDSMITH’s HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND;; 5th Edition; 12mo. 5s, bound. 


STEWART’s IMPROVED EDITION of CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, Xc. ; 
7th Edition: 18mo, 3s. bound. 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPLETE WORK OF ITS SIZE, ON THE 
SAME SUBJECT, EVER PUBLISHED. 


In 12mo, containing 432 Pages, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Wood-cuts, price 
7s, 6d. bound. 


A CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, in Theory and Practice, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, and Practical Men: Comprehending Algebra, 
Practical Geometry, Logarithms, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration of Sur- 
faces, Solids, Heights, and Distances; Land-Surveying, Gauging, Mensuration of Arti- 
heers’ Works, &c. With a copious Appendix, containing the more useful Propositions of 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Fluxions, and Demonstrations of the Rules in the Body of the 
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Work. The Secon Epition, thoroughly revised, with many important Additions and 
Improvements ; besides an accurate Set of Stereotyped Tables, comprising Logarithms of 
Numbers, Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, Natura! Sines and Tangents, and the Areas of 
Circular Segments. 


By ALEXANDER INGRAM, Author of Elements of Euclid, &c. 


Of the Works intended to facilitate and extend an acquaintance with Mathematica! 
Science, that, of which a new edition is now offered to the public, has obtained a marked 
preference in the most respectable seminaries, not only of Great Britain and Ireland, bu: 
also of America and the East Indies,—a circumstance which has encouraged the Publishers 
to have the Work most efficiently improved, so as to keep pace with the expanding infor 
mation and claims of the age. These improvements, which are both numerous and impo: 
tant, are the result of extensive inquiry and mature deliberation, and their magnitude alone 
has imposed the necessity of a change of the title—the former one, ‘‘ A Concise System of 
Mensuration,” in consequence of the more comprehensive plan of the volume, having 
become inappropriate. ut, exclusive altogether of the great amount of new matter, the 
whole Work has undergone a careful, rigorous, and minute revision ; and the Publishers 
may venture to affirm, that while it isin many respects the most complete and accurate, it | 
unquestionably the cheapest Work of the kind ever published. 


Printed for Oriver and Boyp, Edinburgh: and Simpxin and Marsuact, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


INGRAM’s PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, explained in a Popular Manner, and 
its Application to real Business clearly illustrated ; 4th Edition; 18mo. 1s. bound. 


A KEY tothis WORK. By the same Author, 18mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


MELROSE’s CONCISE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, improved by 
Ixcram ; 8th Edition; 18mo, 2s, bound. 


A KEY tothis WORK. By Atexanpser Incram. 18mo, 4s. bound. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY COLBURN AND RICHARD BENTLEY, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


ALTER COLYTON, a Tale of the Reign of James II. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” ‘‘ The New Forest,”’ &c., &c. In 3 vols, 


| ee eee 


Des 


— 


‘ 

: post 8vo, 

' “ Armong the numerous characters in this work, are the Prince of Orange ; Mary, the 

: daughter of James; one of the Sydneys ; Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, the 

; Countess of Dorchester ; Judge Jeffreys, and other of the ruling spirits of that day. A 
period more pregnant with events and absorbing interest, both as to character, incidents, 
and national importance, could not possibly have been chosen.’’—Courier. 


} 2.—_THE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. GEORGECROLY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
: with illustrations. 


3.—CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. By the Author of ‘‘ Caleb Wil- 
liams,” ‘* St. Leon,” &c. 

‘The new Novel of ‘Cloudesley’ by this celebrated writer is admitted to be worthy of his 
genius. The denouement and catastrophe of the present tale are perhaps without parallel 
in their impressive character.”’—Chronicle. 


4.—PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. By M. de BOURRIENNE, Mi- 
nister of State and Private Secretary to Napoleon. In2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


5.—TRAVELS TO TIMBUCTOO, and other parts of Central Africa, during the 
years 1824, 5,6, 7,and 8. By M. Caillie. Complete in 2 vols., with a portrait of the 
Author, and numerous other plates, price 30s. 


“The details of one of the most interesting expeditions into the Interior of Africa, and 
one so successful as to lead the adventurer to the loug-sought Timbuctoo, must excite great 
public curiosity in every quarter of the Globe.” —Literary Gazette. 
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6.—GERTRUDE, a Tale of the Reign of HenryIV. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


7.—TRAVELS IN PERU, including a Year’s Residence at Potosi. By Edmond 
Temple, Knight of the Royal and distinguished Order of Charles III. of Spain. 2 vols, 
8vo., with numerous plates, 32s. bouad. 


‘The lovers of foreign travel have here a most agreeable companion to escort them 
through Peru, and conduct them to the rich Potosi.’’— Literary Gazette. 


8.—CARWELL; or CRIME and SORROW. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


‘* This new tale of domestic life is, we understand, from the pen of the widow of the 
late Mr. Thomas Sheridan. The plan of the story is a complete departure from the 
beaten track of fiction and involves the rarest eloquence and pathos.’’—G lobe. 


And in a few days, 


9.—NOTES ON HAITI: made during a residence in that Republic. By Charles 
Mackenzie, Esq., F.R.S., &c., &c. Late His Mayesty’s Consul-General at Haiti, In 
2 vols. post 8vo., with plates. 


10.—FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE;; including the Narrative 
of a Residence in Norway and Sweden, by L. LLOYD, Esgq., 2 vols. 8vo., with numerous 
plates, 32s. bound. 


11. TRAVELS in POLAND, the CRIMEA, and various parts of the Turkish Empire. 
By the late JAMES WEBSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. In 2 vols. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Plates and Vignettes. 


12. TALES of the COLONIES. By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Sketches 
in Canada,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


13. MEMOIRS of the BEDOUIN ARABS. With Original Anecdotes and Par- 
ticulars illustrative of the History of the Wahabees. By the late JOHN LEWIS 
BURCKHARDT. In 1 vol. with a Map and other Lilustrations. 


14. The KING’S OWN. A Tale of the Sea. By the Author of ‘The Naval 
Officer.”” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





This day is published, in one small volume, 


The CHILDREN’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK to the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 


By J. V. DOUVILLE, 


Author of “‘ The Speaking French Grammar,”’&c., and’ Professor of the French Language, 
1, Soho Square, and 2, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London.—1830. 


This small work will be found an excellent little book to be put into the hands of be- 
ginners, as it contains only the principal rules of the French Language, in a Series of 
nineteen easy and progressive lessons, with colloquial Essays in illustration of the rules ; 
and also, Reading Lessons in French, of which the most difficult words are given im 
English, at the bottom-of the page. a 
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Now in course of Publication, by Hewmy Cousvan and Ricuarp Benrtey, 8, New 
Burlington-Street, 


VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or, Enc tisu 
Transtations of the most valuable Greex awp Larin Curassics. With Brwoornarnicat 
Sxevcnes OF EACH AvTHOR, ILLUsTRaTIve Notes, and Emsecirsuments on Steel by the 


first Artists ; price only 4s. 6d. per volume, neatly bound in cloth, and containing on the 
average 350 pages of letter- press. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in former times, is to con- 
tinue alwaysachild. If no use be made of the labours of past ages, the world must 
remain always in the infancy of knowledge: and the learned Dr. Parr says, “if you desire 
your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place in his hands 
the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.” 

To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the most esteemed 
authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular 
course of study, the present undertaking must prove a valuable acquisition ; for, so diver- 
sified are the objects to which general education is at present directed, that sufficient time 
cannot generally be allowed for laying the foundation of an adequate acquaintance with 
the most popular authors in the Greek and Latin Languages ; and even in those instances, 
in which the object has been attained—where the taste has been formed, and ‘the habit of 
occasional recurrence to the classics has been preserved—the facility of reference to a 
series of correct and elegant Translations must afford pleasure, and occasional assistance 
even to the scholar. 


The Selection is intended to contain those authors, whose works may with propriety be 
read by youth of both sexes; and the whole will be presented in a cheap, elegant, and 
uniform size. 

The excellence, as orators and historians, of Demosthenes, Cicero, Herodotus, and 
Xenophon, will place them foremost in the collection of prose authors: these will be 
followed by Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &c. Homer, Virgil, and Horace will 
justly take precedence among the Poets, 


Four Numbers are already published, comprising the Orations of Demosthenes, Sallust, 
and the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the publication will be regularly continued on the first 
day of every month, so as to be delivered with the Magazines and Reviews. 


OPINIONS ON THIS WORK. 


“ Another undertaking for the more general distribution of knowledge, and one which 
bids fair to occupy an enlarged station in our literature. This work will, we are persuaded, 
de read by multitudes who never before thought of making themselves acquainted with the 
noble stores of classic literature, which must tend to enlighten and improve the mind far 
beyond the more evanescent productions of the day.” —Literary Gazette. 


“‘ The idea is excellent, and the work cannot fail to be acceptable to youth of both sexes, 
as well as to a large portion of the reading community, who have not had the benefit of a 
learned education.’’—Gentleman’s Magasine. 


“Imitating the example, now so general, of presenting knowledge of every kind in a 
form equally convenient, cheap, and portable, Mr. Valpy has _ judiciously undertaken 
to give to the public a classical library. This is indeed a valuable present, to those 
who are acquainted with the originals, and those who are not.”’— Atlas. 


“A work which was long wanted.” —Globe. 


‘There are thousands who have no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would 
yet like to know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of antiquity. Tothem 
this work will be a treasure.” —Sunday Times. 


“The ‘ Family Classical Library’ is a noble undertaking.” —Morning Post. 


Orders (which, to prevent mistakes, should be particularly specified as being for Vairy’s 
Famity Crassicat Lisrary) are received by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bert and Braprurte; for Ireland, Mr. Joun Cummine. 
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BOOKS 


Just Published, or Nearly Ready for Publication, by 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


1. 
In 2 small 8vo. vols., with many appropriate illustrations from original designs, 16s., j 
: heuiieean cloth boards, ’ - ” 
yur PICTURE of INDIA; exhibiting in a brief, yet clear and graphic 
' manner, the Geography, Topography, History, Natural History, Native Population, 
and Produce of that most interesting portion of the earth ; with a particular account of 
the European Settlements, with the present state of the British Territories, and an impar- 
tial View of the India Question, with reference to the impending Discussion on the Re- 
newal of the Charter. : ' 


In 3 vols., t 8vo., 
TALES of SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 


3. 
In 3 vols., 12mo., 18s., or in 18mo., 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DU BARRI, Mistress of Louis XV. of France. 


4. 
In foolscap 8vo., 
The VILLAGE and COTTAGE FLORISTS DIRECTORY ; being a familiar 
Treatise on Floriculture, particularly the management of the best stage, bed, and border 
flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To which are added, Directions for the Manage- 
ment of the Hot-house, Green-house, and Conservatory, with the different modes of rais- 
ing and propagating exotic plants, Interspersed with many new physiological observa- 
tions. By Jas. Main, A.L.S. 
5. 
In post 8vo., 
A NEW VOLUME of COUNTRY SIORIES. By Miss Mitford, Author of ‘ Our 
Village,” &c. 
6. 
A New Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo., containing 2,359 pages of close print, 36s. cloth, 
A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By John Gorton. 


7. 
In 18mo., a New and Improved Edition, 3s. 6d., bound in black, 
MEDITATIONS and PRAYERS, previous to, and during the reception of the Holy 
Communion, By a Member of the Church of England. 


8. 
In 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS in the DIFFERENT BRANCHES of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to 
the Course of Reading pursued in the University of Cambridge, collected and arranged by 
the Rev. M. Bland, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

9. 
In 8vo., 

A TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Designed for the use of Eton 
School. By the Rev, J. Bayley, M.A., late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

10. 
In 12mo., 6s. 6d., cloth, : 

The WORKS of HORACE;; the Latin Text from Gesner, with a literal Translation 
into English Prose. By C. Smart. A new edition, critically revised, with explanatory 
Notes from Lambinus, Cruquises, Torrentius, Sanadon, Dacier, Francis, Hurd, &c. To 
which is added, a short account of the Horatian Metres. 
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Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


No. X. of the FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ConrTents : 


Art. I. Present State of the Netherlands,—II. Rossetti’s Dante.—III. Spix and Mar- 
tius’s Travels in Brazil.—IV. Bianca Capello. The Medici Family.—V. Christianity in 
China —VI. French Novels. Paul de Koch.—VII. Life and Works of Jovellanos.— 
VIII. History of Gnosticism.—IX. The Court of Chancery.—X. Hi of the Cru- 


sades.—XI. Jacotot’s System of Education.—XII. Sovereignty and Final Settlement of 
Greece. 


Critica, Sxetcues :—13. Present State of Literature in Poland.—14. Cellerier’s In- 
troduction to the Old and New Testaments.—-15. Vadillo’s Politico-Economical Dis- 
courses.—16. Theatre of Gustavus II[[.—17. Bertolotti’s Tour in Savoy.—18. Wronski 
on Steam Engines.—Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. X.—List of New Publications 


on the Continent, from November, 1829, to February, 1830, inclusive.—Title and Index 
to the Fifth Volume. 


The first Five Volumes may now be had complete, price 3/. 15s. in extra boards ; or 
any Numbers separately. 
No. XI. will be published in May. 


Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co., No. 30, Soho-square. 





This day is published, Part First, price 6s., of a New, greatly Improved, and Cheap 


Edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, with the Supplement Incorporated 
To be completed in 20 volumes. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, Longman and Co., 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Hamilton and Adams, and Jennings and Chaplin, London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Published this day, in 12mo., 8s. boards. 


DIALOGUES on NATURAL and REVEALED RELIGION: 


with a Preliminary Inquiry ; an Appendix, containing Supplemental Discourses; and 
Notes and I}lustrations. 
By the Rev. ROBERT MOREHEAD, D.D., F.R.S.E., 


Formerly of Baliol College, Oxford, one of the Ministers of St. Paul’s Chapel, York 
Place, Edinburgh, and Domestic Chaplain to their Royal Highnesses the late Princess 
Charlotte, and Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Ediburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Just Published, in one thick volume, third edition, much enlarged and improved, price 15s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, a Popular Treatise ex- 
hibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases 
embracing all the modern Improvements in Medicine. Containing also a copious Col. 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Children, most effectual t 
Methods of rendering assistance in cases of Emergency, Rules of Diet, Virtues and 


oo = = 


Doses of all Medicines, &c. The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical / 
Guide for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. a 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

‘* We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham's Treatise to the Public. It is very far [ 
above the celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the advice of an | : 
invaluable friend, to whom we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being f ps 
benefited by its wisdom.’’—Literary Chronicle. q : 


‘In the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in our connexion, it is enriched 
with much of all that modern practice has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only 
incomparably superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in our language.” — 
Wesleyan Magazine. 


eeeenlganst 8 
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‘It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” —London Weekly Review. E 


“It is one of the very best and most useful books published in modem times,”— 
Monthly Olio. 








Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 











m 
Also, by the same Author, second edition, revised and enlarged, price 8s. 6d. a 
D 
2. A TREATISE ON INDIGESTION ; illustrating the Symptoms, Varieties, 
Causes, and correct Treatment of the prevailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with 
Practical Observations on some Painful Complaints originating in those disorders, as Tic 
Douloureux, Gout, Fulness of Blood in the Head, &c. R 
«« We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced that such a Work was im- 
peratively called for.’’—London Medical Journal. 
‘It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and deep experience in the subject. P 
Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms of high praise.” —British Magazine, Jan. 1830. 
q 
{ 
This day is published, handsomely printed in 4to., with a Portrait, price 3/. 3s. in boards ; ch 
( 
The LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D., Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity, in the University of Cambridge. Sé 
8 
By the Very Reverend JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. ' 
London : Printed for C. J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- Yard, and Waterloo C1 


2 vacates 2 


Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridve. 
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SOCIETY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A SERIES OF MAPS, Modern and Ancient, is now in the course of 
publication, under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know. 
ledge. These Maps, which are engraved on Steel in the best manner, in size 15 inches 
by 10, are sold at only 6d. each, plain, and 9d. with outlines coloured, in numbers of 
two maps each, Four Numbers are already published, viz.: The Northern and Southern 
portions of Greece ; the Northern Provinces of Turkey ; and the Southern part of Italy ; 
all both Ancient and Modern. No. V. will appear May Ist. containing Asia Minor. 


London: published by Baldwin and Cradock. 


*,* In preparing these Maps, the Editors have had access to, and fully availed them- 
selves of, all the late naval surveys for the coast lines; while recent travels have led to 
many material corrections in the interior. For the Ancient Series, the text of the old 
Geographers and Historians has been scrupulously compared with the discoveries and 
hypotheses of modern writers. The Publishers may safely challenge competition for the 
combined cheapness and elegance of this work. 





Farly in April will be published, in four large volumes, 8vo., price 3/. 3s. in boards, the 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, of 


A NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY, in which an Attempt is 
made to explain the History and Antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the World, and 
the Prophecies relative to them, on Principles tending to remove the Imperfection and 
Discordance of preceding Systems. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D., 


Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Dublin. 


Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, 
Pall-Mall, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. An ESSAY on the ORIGIN and PURITY of the PRIMITIVE CHURCH of 
the BRITISH ISLES, and its Independence upon the Church of Rome. 8vo. 16s. 


2. FAITH in the HOLY TRINITY, the DOCTRINE of the GOSPEL, and 
SABELLIAN UNITARIANISM, shewn to be the God-denying Apostacy. 2 vols. 
8vo, il. Is. 


3. DISSERTATIONS on the PROPHECIES, expressing the Divine and Human 
Character of our Lord Jesus Christ. 8vo. 8s. 
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RICK CLOTHS, IMPROVED TARPAULINGS, AWNINGS, &. 


THOMAS EDGINGTON returns his sincere thanks to the Nobility, 
Agricalturalists, Coach and Waggon Masters, and begs to inform them, that io conse. 
quence of his Old-established Warehouse in Tooley-Street being required to be removed 
for an approach under the New London Bridge Act, he has taken Premises at 17, West 
SmirurieLp Bars, where he solicits a continuance of the favours of his very numerous 
customers ; and begs to inform them, that his Stock consists of several hundreds well- 
seasoned Waggon and Cart Cloths; Crane, Well, and Tackle fall Ropes; a number of 
Rick Cloths, with Poles, &c. complete; Marquees and Tents; new and second-hand 
Canvass Blinds for shop windows, plain and striped; Waggon, Coach, and Mill Grease, 
of a very superior quality, in small casks, at the lowest wholesale price; also, prepared 
Neatsfoot Oil, for stage coaches and gentlemen’s carriages, at 3s. 6d. per gallon, or 1s. 6d, 
per bottle. Awnings and Temporary Coverings, for colonial settlers, rendered Water. 
proof by his improved Dressing. 
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THE HUNDREDTH YEAR 


Or THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Tus Periodical Work was commenced in the year 1731, by Mr. Cave, 
with the assistance of Dr. Jounson, and many of the most esteemed 
Literary Characters of that day, and has in succession, as the “ stream of 
Time” has rolled on, been amply supplied by Oxntcinat Communica- 
Tions from persons of the highest talent, in every branch of Polite Lite- 
rature and the Arts. Scarcely a subject can be started, but, in the course 
of so long a period, has been discussed in its pages; ner is there an 
invention, nor a discovery of importance to the improvement of science, 
or the advantage of mankind, during the last century, which has not in- 
creased the value of the work, by being recorded among its stores. 

From the number and respectability of their Correspondents, the Pro- 
prietors sanguinely flatter themselves that they will be enabled, not only 
to deserve the decided superiority in points which this Miscellany has so 
long sustained, but still further to extend its reputation as a Standard 
Repository of more useful and general information than any Periodical 
Publication extant. 

The most essential character of the GentTLeMAn’s MaGazine will be 
still rigidly preserved. The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and unalterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and useful 
Literature, and ever be open to fair and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or insidious 
attacks on individuals. ‘They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So long as they receive the able 
assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same liberal 
patronage from the Public, they confidentl; flatter themselves that this 
publication will still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long remain 
the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume its wings. 

Each Number is embellished with two Plates, and occasional wood- 
cuts; and contains,—besides the three principal divisions of Original Com- 
munications, Review, and Obituary,—Notices on the Fine Arts, Literary 
and Scientific Intelligence, Proceedings of the learned Societies, Anti- 
quarian Researches, Poetry, a summary of News, Foreign and Domestic; 
Promotions, Births and Marriages; a meteorological diary, tables of 
prices, and other statistical information. Among the principal Con- 
TENTS of the last half volume are the following : 

JULY.—Embellishments, a portrait of Sir Humphry Davy ; Church and Sculpture 
at Elsden, Northumberland. Essays. Mr. Hunter on the present state of Abury, Mr. 
Sharon Turner on Sir Walter Espac. Antiquities near Plym Bridge. Memoir of Sir 
Humphry Davy. On the Highbury Observatory. Biographical Memoirs of Sir 
Lewis Dyve. Col. Macdonald on the Magnetic Poles. A walk to Beresford, the seat 


of Charles Cotton the angler, On occasional Forms of Prayer. Moulds for Roman 
coins found near Wakefield.—Review. Archeologia. Transactions cf Royal Society 























of Literature. New Models of Christian Missions. Coxe’s Memoirs of Pelham. 
ham’s History of Budhism. Foreign Review, No. VI. Cunningham’s British Painters 
Sculptors, and Architects. Carlisle’s Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. Thomson's 
Essay on Magna Charta. Faulkner’s History of Chelsea.—Fine Arrs. Exhibition at 
Somerset House, Sales of West’s Pictures; Mr. Hibbert’s Library, and Mr. Ord’s 
MSS. Osrrvary. Earl of Buchan, Countess of Derby, Earl of Blesinton, Lord Harris 
Capt. Kempe, W. Phillips, F.G.S. Rev. W. D. Tattersall, F.S.A. and ten others. , 


« AUGUST.—Embellishments, Friar Bacou’s Bridge, Oxford; Bardon Hill, co. Leic. 

Essays. Ou Heraldic Visitations and County Genealogies. Antiquarian curiosities 
near Gravesend. Ryve’s Mercurius Rusticus, First editions of Hudibras, Pedigree 
of the Laurences. On Drayton as a Dramatic Poet. On the influence of Comets. 
Contemporary Privt of Edward VI. in Bp. Hooper’s Homily (with a fac-simile). Siain- 
ed Glass in Ellesmere Church, History of Staines Bridge. Sandys epitaphs. Re- 
pairs of Chichester Cathedral. Martello Towers. On modern Historical Novels, 
Stray Thoughts on Language.—Review. Vetusta Moiumentas: St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York. Cule’s Sketches of Scalby, &c. Sargant’s Life of Cranmer. Williams's Life 
of Alexander the Great. Milman’s History of the Jews. Taylor’s Herodotus, Lord 
Mahon's Life of Belisarius. Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words, Police 
Repoit. The Chelsea Pensiover, The New Forest. Nichols’s Autographs, Coxe’s 
Memoirs of Pelham. Adventures of a King’s Page. Modern Methodism Unmasked, 
Remarks on Modern Paper; &c. &c.—Osituary. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, Lord Thar- 
low, Lady Eleanor Butler, Adm. Sr James A. Wood, Anthony Highmore, Esq. Rev. 
Dr. Gaskin, and eleven other memoirs, 


Up- 


SEPTEMBER.—Embellishments, Rotherham Bridge, co. York, Brightwell Church, 
Suffolk, and Swanwich Church, Dorset.—Essays. A Pilgrimage to Maria Zell in Styria. 
Repairs of Bromley Church, Kent. On the site of the ancient Ictis, Advantages of 
the science of Heraldry. Utility of Hera'dic Visitations. Family of Arundell, of 
Trerice. Speculations on Literary Pleasures. Account of Castor, cc. Lincoln,—Re- 
view. Sir R. C. Hoare’s Tomuli Wiltunenses, Sir R. C. Hoare’s Modern Wil's, Hun- 
dred of Dunworth. Alleu’s History of Yorkshire. Lord King’s Life of Locke, Me- 
moirs of Alderman Crosby. Par:y’s Welsh Melodies. Miss Browne’s Repentance, 
and other Poems. Murray’s Tour in Switzerland. Latrohbe’s Swiss Scenery. Me- 
moirs of Lady Fanshawe. Mactaggart’s Three Years in Canada. General History of 
Norfolk, &e. &e. Literary Intelligence. On the Irish Record Commission. French 
Literature and Drama. Champollion’s Egyptian Expedition, &c.—Osituary. Gen. 


Sir David Baind. Mr. Baron Hullock. Thomas Young, M.D. F.R.S. Terry the 
comedian, and nine other memoirs, 


OCTOBER. — Embellishments, The New Post Orrice; Locke’s birth-place at 
Wrington, Chew Stoke Parsonage, and Pulpit at Banwell. Essays. Anecdotes of 
Early Printing. State of Coelsea Botanic Garden. On Homer’s Palace of Alcinous. 
On Value of Land and the precious Metals, Account of the New Post Office, and the 
Post Office system. Deed relative to Carfax Conduit, Oxfurd. Topographical Ac- 
counts of St. Malo, Britanny, and of Totnes, Devonshire. Memoirs of the Royal 
Navy, by Mr. Derrick. Anecdotes of Dr. Jobn-on’s father. On Provincial Glos- 
saries. Stray Thoughts on Language. Prayer for a Child for Qucen Mary]. Re- 
view. Rutter’s Delineations of Somerset. Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany. 
Letters from Cambridge.—Valpy’s Second Greek Delectus, Letter to Sir James 
Mackintosh on Portugal. Barker’s Parriana. Abp. Sharp’s Sermons. Memvirs of 
Rev. Legh Richmond. Wyse’s Sketch of the Catholic Association. Fosbroke’s Choir 
Service vindicated. Scott’s History of the Church of Christ. Carpenter’s Popular 
Lectures. Anichini on emancipating the Jews. Browning’s History of the Hugue- 
nots, Several of the Annua!s, &c. &c. Oxsrrvary. Ear! of Harrington, Rev. William 
Huron, M. Gossec, Rev. John Carter, F.S.A. and nine others. 


NOVEMBER.—Embellishments, New Caurcues, No. XXIV. St. Mark, North 
Audiey-street, St. Mary, Greenwich, (with critical descriptions), Palpit at Holne, De- 
von, and several objects of antiquity ; Stone Circles at Stanton Drew.—Essays. Visit 
to the Western Highlands, Fall of the Ottoman Empire prophesied, Character in 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s Memoirs. Petition to Edward IV. for importing Bow-staves ; 
and antient importance of Archery. Priors of Wenlock. Curiosities of Parish Regis- 
ters. Epitaph on Bp. Heber at Hodnet. Intrusiveness of certain Clergymen. Kise 
and Progress of Witchcraft, No. 1. Meaning of the word “ Chare.” Account of Hat- 
cliffe, co. Lincoln. London University Magazine. Speculations on Literary Plea- 
sures—Geology. Defence of the Society of Antiquaries, and review of late volumes 
of Archwologia.—Review. Burn’s Registrum Ecclesie Parochialis. New Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. Bedford’s History of the Catholic Question. Picture of Aus- 
tralia. Lady Morgan’s Book of the Boudoir. B swell on the Diocese of Bris‘ol. 
Poems by L.E.L, Several of the Annuals, &c.—Osituary. Gen, Sir M. Nightingall, 
John Reeves, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. W. T. Fuzge:ald, Esq. and four others. 


DECEMBER.—Embellishments, Ancient Mansion at Shrewsbury, Dore Abbey. 
Essays. Historical Errors in the Waverley Novels. Early History of the Penny Post. 





Visit to the Falls of the Ciyde, The Rev. Sam. Crowther and Winchester School. 
Monument to Lord Chancellor Lilesmere. Description of Peterchurch, Herefordshive, 
witha Plan, Notices of Rev, W. Ainsworth, On Irish Peerages, particularly the Ba- 
rony of Bloomfield. Dissenters’ Registers. Ceremony of Tou ‘hing for the King’s 
Evil. On Bell-ringing. Weight of various Church-bells. Names on Silver Family 
Coins of Rome. Importance of Corporation Charters, Description of S. Paul's 
Church, Liverpool. Rise and Progress of Witchcraft, No. Il. Dr. Webster's English 
Dictionary. —Review. Nicolas’s Rolls of Arms. Life of Bp. Heber. Carpenter's 
Scripture Difficulties. Calamy’s Own Life, Tales of my Time. Oldfield’s History 
of Wainfleet. Foreign Review, No, VIII. Capt. Mignan’s Travels in Chaldwa. Dr. 
Doddridge’s Diary. Musical Bijou, the Annuals, Almanacks, &c.—Osirvany. Mar- 
quis of Headfort, Robt Robertson, M.D. F.R.S. Robt. Hamilton, LL.D. P.RS. Rev. 
Thos. Watkins, P.R.S. Wm. Wadd, Esq. F.L.S, Rev. Samuel Crowther, Mr. Parke 
the Musician, and thirteen others. 


SUPPLEMENT.—Embellishmeots, New Cauacues, No. XXV. (with critical deseri 
tions,) St. Anne’s, Wandsworth, Stepney Chapel.— Fs:ays. Wyon’s Medallion of Che- 
selden. Rise and Progress of Witchcraft, No. III. Antient Altar Painting at Romsey. 
Accounts of Whaplode, Linc. aud Hales Owen, Salop. Stray Thoughts on Language, 
No. 1V. Col. Macdonald on the Magnetic Poles.—Review. Oliver's History of Great 
Grimsby Church. King Alfred’s Boethius, by Cardale. Colls’s Vindication of Infant 
Baptism. Gouger’s Letter from Sydney. Stories of Waterloo. Don Trueba’s Ro- 
mance of History,—Spain. Bingley’s Chemical Fragments. Gorham’s Memoirs of 
the Professors Martyn. Court and Camp of Buonaparte. Arnott’s Elements of 
Physics, &c. &c.—Osituary. Vice-Adm. S. J. Ballard, Eugenius Roche, Esq. Mr, 
John Mawe, Barry St. Leger, &c. &c. With copious Indexes to the Half-year, 


Printed by J. B. Nicnors and Son, 25, Parliament-street (to whom 
communications for the Editor are requested to be sent) ; and published 
by Joun Harris, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; where may be had, 


COMPLETE SETS, IN BOARDS, OF THE NEW SERIES, 


comprising the last twenty-two years, from 1808 to 1829 inclusive, 
price 151. 8s, (being half the original cost); or any volume or number 
within that period. 

Complete in Five Volumes, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES, 

I. ‘The first two Volumes of GENERAL INDEXES from 1731 to 1787. By 
the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2/. 12s. Gd. 

II]. GENERAL INDEXES tothe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, Vol. TIT. 
and IV. from i787 to 1218, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Introduction, de- 
scriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine; Anecdotes of the original 
Proyector and his early Associates, and a Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, 
F.S.A. Price 3/. 3s. 

III. GENERAL INDEX, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the 
Plates and Woodcuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. Gd. 


These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set of 
the most antient and best-supported Magazine. ‘They will remove those impedi- 
ments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular information 
amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxiliary the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopzdia, embracing almost every subject 
connected with History, Literature, and Science. Vols. I. II III. and IV. are 
divided into Seven distinct Portions, according to the princi,al divisions of the 
Magazine: 


1. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 5. Musical Publications. 

2. Select Poetry, antient ana modern. 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Marriages, 
4. Books announced for Publication. Obitary, &c. 


It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 


‘* The utility of a Genera Inpex, to so Miscellaneous a Work as the GentLe- 
MAN’S MaGazine, when by the Indulgence of the Public it has increased to 
[Tut HunpreptH} Volume, is too evident to be questioned ; and we therefore ho 
that we are now making some return to our Friends, however unequal, for the 
Favours which we have received ; for not to be able to find what we know to be 
IN OUr possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere want of what 
we have neglected to procure. This Index will not oniy assist the Forgetful, but 
direct the Taauialsive: It will enable those who read for higher purposes than 
mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our extensive Plan has 
included, and to bring together much useful Knowledge in Theology, Morality, 
Politicks, Commerce, Mathematicks, Philosophy, and Biography.” 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. NICHOLS anv SON, 25, Par.iament Srrzer. 


1. 
This day is published, in Two neat 8vo Volumes, price 11. 1s. in boards, 


The VOCABULARY of EAST ANGLIA; 


An attempt to record the —— Tongue of the Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, as it existed in the last 20 years of the 18th Century, and still exists ; 
with Proof of its Antiquity, from Etymology ard Authority. 


By the late Rev. ROBERT FORBY, M.A. of Fincham, Norfolk. 
Edited by the Rev. G. TURNER, M.A. of Kettleburgh. 


To which is prefixed, a Portrait and a Memoir of the Author, 
by DAWSON TURNER, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


2, 


In Four Volumes, embellished with six Plates, price 102. 10s. 


THE PROGRESSES, 
PROCESSIONS, and MAGNIFICENT FESTIVITIES, of 


KING JAMES THE FIRST, 
His ROYAL CONSORT, FAMILY, and COURT ; 


Collected from Original Manuscripts, Scarce Pamphlets, Corporation Records, 
Parochial Registers, &c. &c. comprising Forty Masques an Entertainments ; 
ten Civic Pageants; numerous Oricinat Letters; and Annotated Lists of the 
Peers, Baronets, and Knights, who received those honours during the Reign of 
King James. Illustrated with Notes, Historical, Topographical, Biographical, 
and Bibliographical. By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S. A. Lond. Edinb. & Perth. 


The subjects of this Work are the Entertainments given to the King and his 
family in various Towns, or at the mansions of the nobility ; descriptions of the 
Creations of Peers, the Receptions of Ambassadors, the Baptisms, Marriages, 
Tilts, and other Solemnities. ‘he Pamphlets, Masques, and principal MSS. 
contained in the work amount to upwards of a hundred ; and the Original Letters 
trom which extracts are given to many times that number. Of the Pamphlets se- 
veral are of the utmost rarity in their original and only previous editions, hay- 
ing produced at auctions from 5/. to 10/, each. 


*¢ This collection is an interesting and useful supplement to Mr. Nichols’s for- 
mer work, the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, and, we think, excels it in variety 
and attractiveness of subjects. The splendour of the Court, the pageantries of 
the City, and the hespitalities of loyal towns and mansions, here recorded by an 
amiable and industrious Antiquary (now no more), often excite a feeling deeper 
than that of gratified curiosity, as we approach the period of the great national 
storm by which all such glories were for a time heavily obscured. 

*¢ In tracing the minute record which Mr. Nichols has formed of James’s habits 
and occupations, it is amusing to contrast the simple and comparatively blameless 
tenor of life thus exhibited, with the fiercely coloured representations of those 
memoir-writers, who have ‘dressed him to posterity’ as a monster of corruption 
and crime.”’—Quarterly Review, for July 1829. 


«¢ This work is, in fact, the domestic history of the reign. It is chiefly a com- 
pilation of the gossip of the period, conveyed in letters, or preserved in autobio- 
graphy. That such a work must be eminently amusing is unquestionable ; and 
it would be difficult to naine a compilation that will better repay perusal.’’— Retro- 
spective Review. 


[ Thirty-two additional Portraits and Views may be had, price 21s.) 


3. 


In 3 volumes, 4to. with numerous Plates, price 9/. 9s. a New Edition of 


The PROGRESSES of QUEEN ELIZABEI H. 
By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Lonp. Epins. and PERTH. 

It has been more than once affirmed at Sales, that this New Edition ‘*‘ does not 
contain snore than two-thirds of the Original.”” This assertion, standing by !t- 
self, is an injustice ; and it is necessary to say, that the omitted parts are dry Latin 
poetry, and that their place is occupied by much more interesting original matter. 


hen Second Edition lias the advantage of a better arrangement, and very copious 
ndexes. 
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5. 
Complete, in Imperial Quarto, price @/, 15s. in boards, 
or, fine copies, with tinted paper aod ink, price 41. 4s, 


AUTOGRAPHS or ROYAL, NOBLE, LEARNED, 
axyp REMARKABLE PERSONAGES, conspicuous in English History, from the reiga 
of Richard the Second to that of Charles the Second, with some I!lustrious Fo- | 
reigners; containing many passages from Important Letters. Engraved io Fifty-five 
Plates, under the direction of CHARLES JOHN SMITH, Accompanied by Concisz 
BiocraPHicaL Memoirs, and Inrerestinc Extracts from the Oaicinat Documents, 
by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS. 

In the present general taste for Autographs, original Manuscripts of the Illustrious of : 
other centuries are rarely to be obtained. As a remedy for this defect, the present Work Ga 
is submitted to the Public; and it may with confidence be asserted, that no collection of t 
originals alone can equal, either in choice or interest, the specimens assembled in this pub- 
lication. They are nearly 600 in number, forming a desirable accompaniment to Lodge's i 
Portraits, to Ellis’s Letters (several poe occurring in which are engraved), to Granger's +f, 
Biographical History, and briefly wherever, in illustration, a Portrait is applicable. The } 
Work may be had in Eleven Parts, price 5s., or fine paper 73. 6d. ; and detached Plates, 4 
price 18.5 tinted, 1s. 6d. ; 

‘« This Work is highly deserving of encouragement, and we shall be exceedingly happy +; 
to learn that sufficient interest is felt in this country in the illustrious dead, to render these $ 

{ 

















memorials more generally known and patronized. Next to a Portrait, the Avrocrara 
of a great man is the most valuable notice of him; and, since either are rarely to be met 
with, the multiplication of both is desirable. There cannot be a more appropriate illustra- 
tion of history and biography than this collection.’’—Retrospective Review. 

** Not only is this collection of Autographs selected with industry and taste; but 
engraved with admirable correctness. The work is well arranged and beautifully printed, 
and should find a place in every library in the kingdom.””"—AUas. 

** That the ‘ Aurocrapns’ will form a standard work, and be a desirable addition to the 
picture gallery of all those ancient families whose predecessors are mentioned, is, we think, 
obvious.” —Gent. Mag. 

«* The work is, independently of the Autographs, a valuable, concise, biographical col- 
lection, because it gives us accurate characters of the parties?’ —//id. 

‘* This very curious and useful work deserves the most serious attention of historical 
students. In a very ingenious preface the editor has given a sketch of the progress of 
Writing, and of the most celebrated collections of Autographs which now exist. The close 
and unaffected manner in which the brief memoirs are written, exhibits good sense and 
judgment. The work has an undoubted right to a place in every historical library, whether 
public or private.”—Monthly Review, Oct. 1829. 

‘We saw this somewhat splendid publication with pleasure, and we recommend it to 
the collectors of books, as one of considerable interest and completeness.” — New Monthly 
Magazine, Feb. 1830. 
























6. 
County Histories, 


AND OTHER 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ann ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


ALLEN’S HISTORY of LAMBETH, 8vo, 11. 15s.—L. Paper, 4to, 31. 10s. 

BAKER'S HISTORY of the COUNTY of NORTHAMPTON, Parts I. 
and JI. Folio, with fine Plates, price 3/. 3s. each.—Large Paper, 64. 6s. 

BIBLIOTHECA TOPOGRAPHICA BRITANNICA, 8 vuls. 4to. with 
Continuation, and several additional Pieces, bound in 12 vols. 4to. 901. 

BIGLAND’S COLLECTIONS for the COUNTY of GLOUCESTER, Fol. 
2vols. 71. 17s. 6d. 

COLLECTIONS for the CITY of GLOUCESTER, Edited by the 

Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Fol. with 36 Plates, 2/. 3s. 

*.* This Work may be also had in 4to, 3/. 3s.; or Royal 4to, 5/. 5s. 


BLORE'S HISTORY of SOUTH WINFIELD, co. Derby, 4to, Plates, 15s. 
BOND'S HISTORY of LOOE, in Cornwall, Plates, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

























Topographical and Antiquarian Works, continued. 
BONNEY’S HISTORY cf PFOTHERINGAY, co. Northampton, svo 
Plates, Gs.—Large Paper, !0s. 6d. ; 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT of the DIOCESE of BRISTOL, 8vo, 11. 


BUCKLER’S VIEWS and DESCRIPTIONS of the CATHEDRALS of 


ENGLAND and WALES, uniformly engraved in 32 Plates, Royal 4to. 32 6s. ; 
Imperial 4to. 5/. 5s.; Royal folio, 61. 6s. 


** Proot Impressions of any Cathedral, separately, 3s. 
— OBSERVATIONS on MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, 8vo. 7s. 
—— ACCOUNT of ELTHAM PALACE, with Plate and Cuts, 8vo. 5s. 


CARTER’S SPECIMENS of ECCLESIASTICAL COSTUME, royal 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


CHAFIN’'S ANECDOTES of CRANBORNE CHASE, Dorset, Plate, 5s. 


CLUTTERBUCK’S HISTORY of the COUNTY of HERTFORD. Com- 


plete in Three Volumes, Folio, embellished with beautiful Engravings, 184. 14s. 
—Large Paper, with Proofs, 37/. 16s. 


COOPER'S HISTORY of ODELL, Bedfordshire, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
COPPER PLATE MAGAZINE, 5 vols. 4to. with 250 Plates, 61. 5s. 


CULLUM’'S HISTORY of HAWSTED, Suffolk, 4to. 2l. 2s.—Large 
Paper, 4/. 4s. 


DAYES'S PICTURESQUE TOUR in YORKSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE, 
14 beautiful Plates, royal &vo. 18s. 


DICKINSON’S HISTORY of NEWARK, 4to, 2/. Qs. 

ERDESWICK’S SURVEY of STAFFORDSHIRE, New Edit. with 
copious Additions by Dr. Harwood. 8vo, Plates, 1/. 1s.; Large Paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 

FAULKNER'S HISTORY of CHELSEA, 2 vols. 8vo, new Edit. 21 @s. 

FISHER’S 37 DRAWINGS of BEDFORDSHIRE MONUMENTS and 
ANTIQUITIES, 4to, price 31. 3s,—Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 

FOSBROKE'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ANTIQUITIES, 2 vols. 4to. with 
numerous Plates and Vignettes, 6/.—Thirty-three additional Plates, 12. Is. 

FOREIGN TOPOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 4to, 

Twenty-two additional Plates to Ditto, 13s. 

BRITISH MONACHISM, royal 4to, 32. 3s. 


*,* Twenty-one Plates of Monks and Nuns to illustrate it, 8s. 

BERKELEY ANECDOTES: Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys, and 
History of the Castle and Parish of Berkeley, and an original Life of Dr. 
Jenner, 4to. 11, 5s. 


—— TOURIST’S GRAMMAR, and Epitome of Gilpin on the Pictu- 


resque, 12mo, 7s. 





with Plates, 2/. 10s. 








—— SYNOPSIS of COSTUMES, 4to, Plates, Ss. 
FROST'S EARLY HISTORY of the PORT of HULL, 4to, Plates, 2/. 2s. 


GIBSON’S and GOUGH'’S HISTORY of CASTOR, co. Northampton, 
and its Neighbourhood, 4to, Plates, 2/. 2s.—Large Paper, 44 4s. 


GREGSON’S FRAGMENTS for LANCASHIRE; with fine Engravings 
on Wood, folio. 2d Edit. with Additions, price 8/. 8s. 


—— ADDITIONS to First Edition, fol. 21. 12s. 6d. 


GILBERT’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS, and Ancient Songs, in West of 
England, 8vo, with the Music, price 8s. 


-— MOUNT CALVARY, an ancient Cornish Poem, with Translation 
by Keigwin, edited by D. Gilbert, Esq. Pres. R.S. 8vo, price 5s. 


—— CREATION of the WORLD, and other Cornish Poems, with 
Translations, edited by Mr. Gilbert, 8vo, price 8s. 
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Copographical and Antiquarian HHorks, continued. 
HARGROVE’S HISTORY of CITY of YORK, 3 vols. royal Svo, 11. 7s. 


HOARE'S (Sir R.C.) MODERN HISTORY of WILTS; containing 
the Hundreds of MERE, HEYTESBURY, BRANCH and DOLE, EVER- 











































j LEY, and DUNWOR TH, folio, with fine Plates ; each Hundred, 3/. 13s. 6d.; 
; Large Paper, 61. 6s. 
HOLLIS'’S SIX VIEWS of CHUDLEIGH, Devonshire, before it was 
burnt, beautifully etched, after Drawings ty De Cort, 15s.—L. P. 14. 1s. 
HUNTER’S HISTORY of the DEANERY of DONCASTER, fol. vol. I. 
with Plates, 4/. 10.—Large Paper, 91, 
l HUTCHINS’S HISTORY of DORSETSHIRE, 2d Edit. 4 vols. folio, 


price 501—Large Paper, extremely rare, 701. 
*,* Vols. I. ILI. and IV. separately, at 82. 8s. each. 


Vol. I. and II. fol. 1774, with LXX additional Plates ; and Vol. LIL. 
and 1V. of new Edition, 210. 


HUTTON’S TOUR to SCARBOROUGH and YORK, 8vo. Plates, 6s. 
—— ACCOUNT of BLACKPOOL, Lancashire, 8vo, 3s. 


HYETTS NORTHAMPTONSHIRE MONUMENTS, 20 Plates, 21. 5s.; 
Large Paper, 3/. 3s. 


KEMPE’S HISTORY of St. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND, London, Plates, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


KILNER’S ACCOUNT of PY FHAGORAS'S SCHOOL at CAMBRIDGE 
and MER TON COLLEGE, OXFORD, fol. 9 Plates, 11. Is. 


LEWIS & PEGGE’S ACCOUNT of the SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS, 4to, 15s, 


MALCOLM’S EXCURSIONS in KENT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, &c. 22 beautiful Plates, @vo, 1. Is. 


MARTIN'S HISTORY of St. RULE; Account of Order of the Thistle, 
&c. 4to, Id. Is, 
: MIDDLESEX VISITATION, by Riley and Dethick, in 1663, folio, 
: i/, lis. 6d. 


NICHOLS'’S HISTORY OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


This Work becoming every year more difficult to be procured complete, the 
Publishers hereby offer a very few cepies of some of the Volumes, each of which 
(as far as the Portion of the County therein described is concerned) is complete in 
itself, having a Map of the Hundred, and a separate Title and Index. 


1. ANNALS of the TOWN of LEICESTER, with Parochial History, List of 
Members, Sheriffs, Mayors, &c.; and 18 Plates, price 2/. 2s. 


2. GUTHLAXTON HUNDRED, embellished with 62 Plates, price 3/. 3s. 
3. SPARKENHOE HUNDRED, embellished with 107 Plates, price 4é. 4s. 
4. FRAMLAND HUNDRED, embellished with 75 Plates, price 5/. 5s. 


5. HISTORY of HINCKLEY, and WITHERLEY and MANCETER, 
with Plates, folio Edition, price 2. 2s. 


6. A single Copy of all the PLATES in the HISTORY of LEICESTER- 
SHIRE, bound in 2 vols. folio, price 8/. 8s. 


NICHOLS’S HISTORY of the HOSPITAL and COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
of ST. KATHARINE, near the TOWER of LONDON, 4to, Plates, 10s. €d. 


ACCOUNT of GUILDHALL, LONDON, Plates, 8vo, 5s. 
NICOLAS'S SIEGE of CARLAVEROCK, Anno 1300, with 101 Me- 


moirs of the General Commanders, 4to, 24. 2s. 
*.* Copies with the Arms beautifully emblazoned, 41. 14s. 6d. 


—— TESTAMENTA VETUSTA, 2 vols. royal Svo, 2/. 5s. 


PARK’S HISTORY of HAMPSTEAD, MIDDLESEX, 8vo, Plates, 
11, 1s.; or in Large Paper, 4to, 2/. 2s. 


PECK’S HISTORY of BAWTRY and THORNE, 4to, 15s. 
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Topographical and Antiquarian Morks, continued. 
PEGGE'S HISTORY of BOLSOVER and PEAK CASTLES, Derbyshire, 

4to, Plates, 10s. 6d. 


—— HISTORY of ECCLESHALL CASTLE, Staffordshire, and LICH- 
FIELD HOUSE, London, 4to, 7s. 


—— (DR. S.) ANONYMIANA, or 1000 Observations, 2d edit. 12s, 
— (MR. S.) ANECDOTES of ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 8vo, 19s. 
—— ANECDOTES of OLD TIMES, with Portrait of Dr. Pegge, 12s, 
—— SUPPLEMENT to GROSE’S PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY, 8vo, 3s. 
PENNANT’S LONDON, CXX. Plates to Illustrate that Work, 41. 4s. 
—~ LX. Other Works to Illustrate Ditto, 2/. 2s. 

—— XXX. of the Churches for Pennant, 11, 1s. 

—— XIX. Maps of the Several Wards, &c. 11. 1s. 

—— NASH’S TWELVE VIEWS to illustrate Pennant and other His- 


tories of London, 4to, 7s. 
POLWHELE'S HISTORY of CORNWALL, 7 vols. 4to, 8i, 8s. 
—— HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE, folio, 71. 7s. 


POWNALL’S DESCRIPTION of ROMAN REMAINS at BATH, 4to, 
Plates, 4s. 6d. 


ROBINSON’S HISTORY of ENFIELD, Middlesex, numerous Plates 
and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


—— HISTORY of EDMONTON, Middlesex, Plates, Svo. 11. 5s, 
— MERRY DEVIL of EDMONTON, 8vo, 4s. 
—— HISTORY of STOKE NEWINGTON, Plates, 8vo, 11. Is. 


RAINE’S HISTORY of NORTH DURHAM, folio, Part I. 31. 3s.— Large 
Paper, 6/. 6s. 


ACCOUNT of the FINDING of the BODY of ST, CUTHBERT, 
4to, il. 11s. 6d.—Large Paper, 3/. 3s. 


SEATS of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, by HEATH, &c. 50 Views to 
illustrate Beauties of England, Lysons’s Works, &c. 4to, Il. 5s. 


SURTEES'S HISTORY of the COUNTY PALATINE of DURHAM, 


Vols. I. II. and III. Folio; with many beautiful Engravings, after Drawings 
by Blore; each vol. 6/. 6s.; Large Paper, 10/. lus. 


WARTON’S HISTORY of KIDDINGTON, 4to, 15s.—L. P. 11. 11s. 6d. 


WATHEN’S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to MADRAS and CHINA, 4to, 
with 22 Plates, 2/. 2s. 


WESTALL'S Thirty-five Lithographic VIEWS on the RIVER THAMES. 
from Windsor to London, folio, 2/. 2s.; Proofs on India Paper, 34. 3s. 


WHITAKER’S HISTORY of the DEANERY of CRAVEN, best edition, 
4to. Price 5/, 5s.—Large Paper, fol. 152. 15s, 


HISTORY of the PARISH of WHALLEY, new edition, with great 
Additions, and numerous Plates, 4to. Price 6/. 6s.—Large Paper, fol. 1v/. 12s. 


—— HISTORY of CARTMELL, Lancashire, 4to. 10s. 6d.—L. P. 11. 1s. 


WILKINSON'S ACCOUNT of the CHURCH of ST. MARTIN OUT- 
WICH, London, numerous Plates, 4to, 15s. 


YATES’S HISTORY of BURY, 4to, price 11. 6s—Large Paper, 2!. 12s. 
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are directing their own studies. 


1. There is an unrestricted admission to all persons, 
without previous examination or form of any sort, ex- 
cept that of entering their names at the Office of the 
University, and in the case of Junior Students, as is 
more particularly stated hereafter. 

2. grudents enter their names previously to the 
commencement of the Classes, and all fees are pai 
at the office of the University. ‘Those nominated by 
a Proprietor must bring a written nomination, but 
no particular form is necessary. Matriculated Stu- 
dents who during a previous Session were nominees 
of Proprietors are not required to renew their nomina- 
tion. 

5. There is no absolute limitation as to age: but a 
certain amount of previous knowledge is necessary to 
enable the Student to profit by the instructions of the 
Professor ; what that is will be found in the particu- 
lars of each Class given below. It is recommended 
that no person should enter who is under fifteen years 
of age; if any one should present himself under that 

he must be examined by the Professor, and be de- 
clared to be fit for the Class which he proposes to enter, 
before he can be admitted. 

4. The Session of the University commences at the 
beginning of October for the Medical Classes, and in 
November for the other branches. It terminates in 
the former case early in June ; in the latter in July. 

5. The Classes meet at different hours, from eight 
in the morning to eight in the evening; and it is so 
arranged that the Student may attend them in a con- 
venient order, whether he be engaged in general or 
professional education. 

6. The branches included under what may be termed 
General Education, for which Professors have been 
appointed, are, the Latin, Greek, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew and Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature; Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, and Botany; History Ancient and 
Modern; Logic and the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; Political Economy, Jurisprudence; and, for 
Professional Education there are Professors of Enu- 
glish Law, and of all those departments necessary for 
acomplete Medical Education, viz. Anatomy, Dissec- 
tions and Demonstrations, Physiology, Comparative 
Anatomy, Nature and Treatment of Disses, Clinical 
Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Sur ery, Midwifery and 
the Diseases o Wana and Children, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence. There is a 
Dispensary, under the management of some of the 
Medical Professors, upon an extensive scale; and the 
Middlesex Hospital is in the immediate neighbour- 

hood, Dr. Watson, the Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
; mg one of the Physicians, and Mr. Charles Bell, the 
a ‘rotessor of Clinical Surgery, being one of the Sur- 
geons of that Establishment. 

7. No particular course of study is enjoined, the 
Student being at liberty to attend those Classes which 
test suit his previous attainments or particular views. 
\ particular course both for General and Professional 
Education is recommended, and the Professors may 
te consulted by all who desire to have a guide in set- 
ling their plans of Education. 4 single Course of Lec- 
lures may be attended ; so that it is quite practicable 
for those who must enter upon their Profession at an 
at {cried of lifes to carry on their education at the 

me. 

























































Frou the applications made to individuals connected with the University, and at thé 
Office, it is evident that the nature of the instruction, and the plan of tuition which if) 
pursued, are comparatively little known, and very often great] { 
is therefore deemed necessary to lay before the p 

information of parents and guardians who have young men to educate, and of such 
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French, or German 
same Session with the C , 
Mathematics. ‘ 

9. In all the La Classes there are Junfer anc 1 
Senior Divisions, to suit Students of different degvectiy 
of weno . | 

10. A mistaken notion appears to be very a" 
as to the manner of teaching Languages and Ma he zt 
matics in the University ; it being supposed that It te | 
done by Lectures or spoken Discourses, Lectures are) | 
eg occasionally, but only incidentally ; they never” 7 

ave been used, and it never was contemplated 
they should be used, to teach a lan . fn all trey 
ts 
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| 
Classes and in the Mathematical Classes, there ~ 
direct communication between the Teacher and Poi)” 
—there are written exercises, and constant oral exa{ 1 
minations of the Class. ‘The instruction in the Lath : 
and Greek Classes is conveyed by daily examinatio ’ 4 
of the Students in certain portions of a Latin or Greek. 
author (which they are required to p at home) WB 
by the Professor asking questions on the subject-mat- 4 
ter and the words of the author; by making remarks 1) 
also on the peculiarities of the | , and on int ey 
portant facts; by referring the Students to books, 
parts of books ; by the aid of maps, plans, views, model f 
coins, medals, &c.; and, finally, by requiring from 
Students both translations from these two “a an 
into English, and from English into Latin or Greek at 
with other exercises of various kinds. A similar play 
is followed in the Classes for Modern Languages. i? 
11. In all the Classes, attended chiefly by the younger 
Students, a daily record is kept of the attendance andl 
general conduct of the Students in the Lecture Rooy 
and a rt of these particulars is sent every mo 
to their Parents or Guardians. 
' 12, In the other Classes, weekly examinations fort 
a part of the plan of instruction of every Professor. . 
13. There are, besides, in all the Classes, examina) 
tions of a more formal nature at Christmas, Easter, 
the close of the Session, conducted chiefly by writ 
answers to questions privately printed, (after the Cam- 
bridge plan,) by which the essors determine to > 
whom they shall grant Certificates of Proficiency, and] J 
by which the Prizes are decided. A Gold and two Si 
ver Medals, or a First, Second, and Third Prize in 
Books, are given in each Class. There are also Certifi-’ 
cates of Honour to those who, although they may not, 
have gained a Prize, are deserving of distinction. 
14. The Prizes and Certificates of Honour are given} } 
to distinguished merit in the separate Classes; the com-} 4 
bined knowledge of different subjects is not required in_ 
awarding them. on 
15. A General University Certificate, or Dirtoma, ) 
is to be given at the close of a certain period of attend- ( 
ance to those who prove themselves to have been di-/ 
ligent in their studies. The conditions and other par- | 
ticulars under which this Diploma is to be granted, are t 
now under the consideration of the Counc. : 
16. Examinations and regularity of attendance are ) 
im ive-upon all the junior Students, and all who 
wish to obtain Certificates. Others are at liberty to 1 
pursue their studies in the manner best suited to their §) 
own views. 
17. An extensive General Library is open to all the 
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brary, and a separate Medical Library, every 

Evening from 4 to 9, for the convenience of Students 
vho cannot find time to consult the books in these de- 
artments in the —— Besides the Libraries, 

there are rooms where Students may read in the inter- 
als of Lecture. ; 

18. To save the Students from the necessity of going 
out of the University in the course of the day, refresh- 
ments of a suitable nature are sold by a Steward on his 
own account, at fixed moderate prices, from 8 in the 
Morning to 8 in the Evening, including breakfasts and 
dinners. 

19. The Fees of each Class are mentioned below, 
but it may be stated generally that the whole expense 
of the University to a Student attending three $ 

which is about the average number attended in one 
Session), and supposing him to attend three Classes of 
the highest rate, will be 24/. if nominated by a Proprie- 
tor, and 28/. 10s. if not nominated, for the whole Ses- 
sion of nine months’ Instruction, and in Classes which 
meet five days in every week. That sum covers all 
ees whether of the Professors or of = vente: J . 

20. That persons may judge for themselves of t 
Plan of instruction ollowed, tid Beadles who attend 
at the doors of the Lecture Rooms, have orders to ad- 
mit any genileman as an occasional visitor who ex- 

esses a desire to be present in any of the Classes. 

“he visitor must come before the Professor begins, and 
must remain to the end of the hour; for the business of 
the Class is not allowed to be interrupted by strangers 
coming in and going out while the Professor is engaged 
with his Pupils. 

21. There are no residences either for the Professors 
or Pupils in the University, but there are many re- 
spectable Boarding Houses in the neighbourhood, the 
terms of which vary from 60/. to 105l. for the academi- 
cal Session. A ister of these is kept at the shop 
of Mr. Taylor, the Bookseller of the University, 30 
Upper Gower Street; where there is also a He ood 
of Gentlemen who act as Private Tutors to Students 
who wish for such assistance at home. Their terms 
vary, but will be found in the Register. 


4RRANGEMENTS FOR THE CLASSES OF 
THE SESSION 1829—50, 


to give an idea of the Plan of Instruction. 


LATIN,—Professor Key.—Daily except Saturday. 
Junior Class—From 104 to 124.7 Fee for each Class, 
Senior Class.—From 124 to 2. 71. 10s. 

Junior Class. Cicero's Oration on the Manilian 
Law, and the Tenth Book of the A2neid of Virgil. It 
is desirable that those who are not able to read the lat- 
er book with tolerable facility, should not enter the 
Class. 

Senior Class. The latter part of the Letters of Cicero, 
and the Epistles and Satires of Horace. A Lecture 
or Discourse is delivered to the Senior Class once a 
week, on some subject closely connected with their 
daily Latin studies. 


GREEK.—Professor Lona.— Daily except Saturday. 


Junior Class~—From 124 to 2.) Fee for each Class, 
Senior Class —From 10% to 12. 7l. 10s. 

Junivr Class. Fifth Book of the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, and the Prometheus of Aéschylus ; with instruc- 
tion in the Geography of ancient Greece, Asia Minor, 
and the Islands. ‘Those who enter the Junior Class 
should be able io read the Anabasis of Xenophon with 
tolerable ease. 

Senior Class. First Book ot Thucydides, and the 
Perse of Aschylus ; the latter compared with parts of 
the Seventh and Eighth Books of Herodotus. 

The Professor appropriates an hour in each week 
to delivering a Lecture or Discourse to the Senior 
Class, on some subject closely connected with their 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE—Professor, the Rry 


Tuomas Date. 


Junior Class. ‘Tuesday and Thursday, 
Saturday, from 10} to 114. Fee 51. 

Senior Class-—Tuesday and Thursday, 
Saturday, from 94 to 10}. Fee 5i. 


The great increase of the English Class, whi , 
already doubled the number with which it ceca ti 
Session, fully demonstrates the expediency of the di. 
vision, now adopted, into Senior and Junior. ‘The Stu 
dents of the Junior Class having been first instructed 
in the grammatical principles of the English Lan. 
uage, as epee AL the eee of English 
mposition, enter on the practical part of the Cours 
immediately after the Christmas moot The Bare 
Class is occupied at the beginning of the Session j: 
studying the Elements of the Anglo-Saxon, as ne. 
cessary to a complete understanding of the English 


Seage: and, after a few Lectures on the Histor, 
an 


from 2} to 54. 


from 5} to 44. 


gradual formation of the Language, the attentioi 


of the Students is directed to the Philosophy of En. 
= Grammar, the Principles of Translation, and 

ystem of Practical Rhetoric. ‘They are constantly 
exercised in written composition, and in extemporary 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. : 
_ Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 6 to 7 in the Even- 
ing. Fee 4. 

The Course of Lectures on lish Literature in- 
cludes, among other subjects, A Hise View of En- 
glish Literature during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Cen. 
turies; A Review, Critical, Historical, and Biographical, 
of the English Epic, Lyric, Satirical and Miscellaneous 
Poets ; ‘The Rise and Progress of the Drama; The Hi- 
story of Romantic Fiction, &c. &e. These Lectures 
being exclusively adapted to more advanced Students, 
are delivered in the Evening, from 6 to 7—for the ac- 
commodation of those who might be unable to attend 
at an earlier hour. No matriculation, or other Uni- 
versity fee will be required from persons attending this 
class alone ; but all who are Students of the University, 
whether in Law or Medicine, will be admitted to con- 
tend for the Senior English Composition Prize. This 
will be awarded to the best Essay on some literary 
subject, selected from those which shall have been dis- 
cussed in the Lectures on English Literature. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE—P. F. Meater, Esq. 


Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
8 to 9 a.m.— Another Class. On the same days, 2% 
waa Class. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 

to 49.—Another Class. ‘Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, 8 to9 a.m. Fee for each Class, 51. 

Mr. Merlet proposes to open an Evening Class on 

Mondays and Thursdays, ion 8to9. Fee 4i. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Professor von Mum Lenrets. 


Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sa- 
to 94 a.m. Another Class. Monday, Wed- 
riday, 24 to 34. Saturday, 11 to 12. Feefor 
each Class, ior Class. ‘I uesday and ‘Thursday, 
to 94 a.m. Saturday, 99 to 10 —Another Class. 
onday, Wednesday, Friday, 34 to 43. Fee for each 
Class 51. | 
There will be Lectures on German Literature in 
the course of the Session, the particulars of which will 
be announced hereafter. 3 
It is also the intention of Professor von Miiblenfels 
to give a Course of Lecturés on Northern Literature, 
containing a Survey of Icelandic, Swedish and Danish 
Literature, by a Historical Introduction on 
Northern Mithology. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE—Professor Pawizzi. 


Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
11 to 12—Senior Class. “Tuesday, Thursday, and 
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spANISH LANGUAGE—Professor Gattano, 
ior Class. Tuesday, J bursiay, and Saturday, 

i 1—Senior Class. Monday, Wednesday, and 

Friday, 12 to 1. Fee for each Class, 5/. 

If it is found to suit the convenience of Students, 
there will be Classes on the same days, from 84 to 94 
ip the Morning. ; 

There will be Leetures on Spanish Literature in the 
course of the Session, as will be announced hereafter, 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES—Professor Rosen. 


There will be Classes for Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
and Hindoostanee, and the hours will be fixed so as to 
suit the convenience of Students. 

The Fee for each Class during the whole academical 
Session is 7 10s. and for three months’ instruction, 
4. for each Class. 


HEBREW.—Professor Huawirz. 


Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
9} to 104.— Senior Class. Same days, lito 12. Fee 
for each Class, 5l. 


MATHEMATICS.—Professor De Moreax. 


Junior Class. First and Second Divisions, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, 9$ to 10§; and Saturday, 
9 to 104. Second Division alone, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 9} to 10§. Fee 71. 

The First Division of the Junior Class contains 
those who are commencing their mathematical studies. 
A familiarity with andy pegertnd mmmenye:! 
indispensably n ; an acquaintance wi 
Vulgar and Decimal ¥ ractions is a great ad 
The instruction given consists entirely of examination 
in Euclid, and practice in the operations of 

The Second Division of the Junior Class contains 
those who are acquainted with the First Four Books 
of Euclid, and with Algebra as far as Equations of the 
Second Degree. The additional days given to this 
division are devoted to Lectures on such of the more 
advanced branches as the Pupils are prepared for. 


Senior Class. First and Second Divisions, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, 2§ to 3$; and Saturday, 
1] to 124. Second Division alone, Tuesday and 
Thursday, mo Fee 6l. 

The Senior s contains all who have been in- 
structed in Plane Trigonometry; and the 

pursued are Spherical ‘Lrigonometry, Conic Sections, 

the Theory of Equations, the application of Algebra 

to Geometry, &c, The additional hours given to 
~ Second — Aaa aon fe, Bo first yard 

the year comprise developments j i 

are treated of in the other days, and the Differential 

and In 1 Calculus. 

In both Mathematical Classes no Student will be 
permitted to contend for any prize or distinction who 
as not regularly given in the written exercises pre- 
scribed by the Professor. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.& ASTRONOMY. 
Professor, The Rev. Dr. Lanpnzr. 


Junior Class. Every day except Saturday, from 3% 
to 


Fs Course, Mechelen, Fee 41. Ending in Fe- 
ruary, 

2nd Course, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. Fee 
5. 10s. Ending in July ;—or to persons attending 


the whole Course, 71. 
Pd a ow of pee Pret on 
subjects is delivered on ednesdays, 
he Mathematical 


tnd Fridays, during the Session. ‘I 






’ 
mcs 
*e t. ee . .. 
2nd Course. .. Heat. Fee 2. f 
Srd Course. . . Electricityand Magnetism. Fee of) 
4th Course. . . Astronomy, Fee 9. ! 
5th Course .. . Geodmwsy. Fee 1/. t 
Fee for the whole Course, 7/. 


ZOOLOG Y.— Professor Gaanr. 
Daily except Saturday, from 5 to 4; commencing 
on the Ist of February, and terminating at the end 
April Fee ai. ) 

is aSummer Course, commencing in May. ~ 


BOTANY.—Professor Laxptry. é 

Tee Sl. ! t 
The Lectures commence in April, and continue & 

daily for three months. The first part of the Course j 
is devoted to Physiological Botany, andthe Principles *y 
upon which the different ns of V | ‘ 
are constructed. The part is co to Prac,” 
tical Botany. ot 

HISTORY ANCIENT AND MODERN. i 
Professor, Benzamix Heatu Matxix, LLD. © { 


A Course of Lectures will commence early in Marc) 
as will be announced hereafter. ® 


LOGIC, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ; @ 
HUMAN MIND—Professor, The Rev. Jomt y 
Horrvs. 


This Chair having been recently filled, the Lecture 
ne 























will commence in the next Sessio 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 4 
Professor Mac Cuttocu. 


The Lectures commence on the Ist of February, 
and are delivered three times a week, from 11 to 12” 
Conversations and examinations are held each Saturday” 
at the same hour. ‘The Course is divided into two p my 
The first relates to the production of Wealth |) 
the seco to the Distribution and Consumptiot #* 
of Wealth. Fee for the entire Course, 5l.; for tr 
division, 2. 15s. te 

A similar Course, but somewhat abridged, will bO)# 
delivered on Monday and Thursday Evenings, frou 9f) 
7% to 84, should a sufficient number of persons apply” 

Tre Ricarvo Lisrary, a valuable collection ¢™ 
Works relating to Political Economy, is provided fa uth y 
the particular use of the Students attending this Class 

JURISPRUDENCE—Professor Austix 


Tuesday and Thursday, 64 to 74. Fee 4i. 
ENGLISH LAW —Professor Amos. Fee 5 


The Lectures commence on Monday the @nd ¢ 
November, and will be given every Monday, Wednes , 
day, and Friday, during the Session, from 6) to 74” 
except in Term time, when the Lecture will com 
mence at 64, and during the Quarter Sessions an 
Spring Circuit, when the Class does not meet. It | 
however in contemplation at these times to give sep 
rate Courses upon particular branches of Law, as wi 
be more specifically announced hereafter. * 

MEDICAL CLASSES. { 

The following Classes continue from October f/ 
the middle of May, and the larger Fee is for the whe 
Course; but, for the convenience of the ts, 
Course may be divided into two parts, and a 
Fee be paid for each. 


ANATOMY.—Professor Parrison. 
Daily, except Saturday, 1g to. Fee 7. | 

Or for the First Division. 4 oad Division, £ 
The half hour from 14 to 2 is occupied by examir 
tions on the previous Lectures, 
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PHYSIOLOGY.—Professor Bett.* 
) Tuesday and Thursday, 5to6. Fee 2. 


ANATOMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 

J. R. Bexnerr, A.B. 

| Daily, 11 to 12. Fee3l. First Division 3l.; Se- 
itond Division 2/. , 

- The Anatomy of the human body is completely de- 
monstrated at least twice during the Session. The 
xaminations take place on Saturday. 


SURGERY AND CLINICAL SURGERY. 
) Professor Bett. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 5 to 64. Fee 5i. 
First Division 3/.; Second Division 2. 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DIS- 
EASES.— Professor, Dr. Conouty. 

Daily, except Saturday, 4to 5. Fee 6l, Or for 

each Division 3. 


MIDWIFERY, AND DISEASES OF WOMEN 
= AND CHILDREN.—Professor, Dr. Davis. 

Every day except Saturday,9 to 10, Fee 5/. First 
D ivision 8; ore Division, 2/. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
Professor, Dr. Watson. 

Monday and Friday, 124 to 14. Fee for the whole 
course, 4/.; for half the Course, 2/. 


MATERIA MEDICA ayy THERAPEUTICS, 
Professor, Dr. THomson. 

Daily, except Saturday, 3 to 4. Fee 61. First 

Division 3/.; Second Division 3. 

A very complete Museum has been formed by the 

ofessor of this department for the illustration of his 

tures, to which the Students of his Class have ac- 

ss under certain regulations. 

Instruction in Pharmaceutical Chemistry is given 

> private Pupils in the Professor’s Laboratory in the 

urse of the Session. 


| CHEMISTRY.—Professor, Dr. Turner. 
Daily, except Saturday, 10to11. Fee 7. First 

Yivision 4l.; Second Division 3/. 

The Professor gives one or more Courses of Prac- 

al Chemistry, in which the Pupils are instructed 

the manipulation of experiments and processes. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
Professor, Dr. Grant. 
meaily, except Saturday, 3 to 4. Commencing on 
15th of October, and terminating at the end of 
nuary. Fee 2i. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Professor, Dr. J. Gorpon Smirn. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, from 
to 8!. Fee 4l. First Division 2/.; Second Division 2/. 
If the Class is sufficiently numerous, the Professor 
Il instruct the Students of Medicine, and those who 
not of that profession, separately; but as the ob- 
of instructionwill be a common one, all the Pupils 
ill be at liberty to attend upon every occasion. 






























































































































The Museum of Anatomy is open to the Medical 
Mudents every day. Besides an extensive series of 
parations, it contains a collection of original 
awings in illustration of Morbid structure: and both 
llections are receiving additions regularly. Descrip- 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready next 
ion 











e Council have much satisfaction in announcing 
t the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn has very 





To comply with the Regulations of the Coll 
Danpoune and Society of Apothecaries respecting 
tendanc@npon Courses of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Student must attend the Lectures of the Professor 
Physiology as well as those of the Professor of 
natomy, 












én 


liberally placed at their disposal his nomination 
sem ga in the service of the East India 
(meee, Council will before the end of the Ses. 
sion declare the qualifications necessary for Competitors 
for this appointment, so far as relates to medical and 
classical acquirements ;—but it is right now to state 
that the strictest testimonials of moral character and 
general good conduct will be required. 

UNIVERSITY FEES. 

1. Non-nomination Fee. 


The Ciass-Fees stated above are payable by 
dents nominated by Proprietors : Gen, not aaleen 
pay an addition is those Fees according to the follow. 
ing scale : viz. | the Class-Fee be 1/. an addition of 
5s., if 21, an addition of 10s. and so forth. But this ex. 
tra payment ceases so soon as it amounts to 4/. 10s. 


2. University Fee. 


Students who are matriculated pay a Fee of 21., and 
are exempted from further payment on this head for 
four years. Occasional Students pay annually a Fee 
of 10s. for one Class, and 1/. for two or more Classes, 





It is on every account desirable that Students should 
enter at the commencement of the Session; but they! 
e come at any period of it. "| 

fter the Christmas Recess of the present Session, 
which terminates on the 4th of January, Tur Sewtor! 
Latin Crass will commence with the Second Book 
of the Satires of Horace, and with Cicero’s Letters. | 
Tue Junior Crass will continue to read the Oration 
on the Manilian Law, and the Tenth Book of theEneid. 

Tue Sentor Greex Crass will begin with the First 
Book of Thucydides. Tue Junior Crass with the 
Sixth Book of the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the 
Prometheus of Aéschylus. 

The Fee for the remainder of the Session in the, 
Latin and Greek Classes will be 6. 

To Students entering either of the Classes of the 
English after the Christmas Recess, short: 
Supplementary tures will be given on alternate 
Saturdays, comprising an analysis of the subjects al-! 
ready delivered, so as to fill up the ex‘re plan ofn- 
struction, without interrupting the order of the Course. 

The remaining Lectures of the Course of Encuisu| 
Law will not be of a nature to require a previous ac- 

uaintance with the Lectures already given. The 


‘ee for the remainder of this Course will be 4/. 








Tue Proressors will give any further explanation 
that may be necessary in their departments. Tue 
Warpen (Leonard Horner, Esq. F.R.S.) may be 
seen daily at the University ; but with most certainty 
on eT Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 2 to 
5 o'clock. 





The Council are desirous of enlarging the Capital. 
The Shares are 100/. each, of which 25/. are paid at 
the time of subscribing; the rest by instalments, not 
exceeding 10/., at intervals of three months. 

The Privil of Proprietors are :— 

Right of Presentation of one Student for each 
Share at a lower rate of ent. 

Personal access to the ry and Museum. 

And, so soon as there is a surplus Revenue above 
the annual expenses of the Establishment, interest at 


the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. ' 
Donors of 502. and upwards are entitled for life to all 
the Privil of Proprietors, except receiving interest. 


Applications for new Shares to be made to Tue 
Warpen at the University, or at the following 
Bankers: Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Lom- 


bard Street, and Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand, 
where the First Deposit of 25/. per Share may be paid. 
(By order of the Council,) 


LEONARD HORNER, 
Dec. 1829. Warden. 








—— 










Loudon, January, 1830. 


NEW WORKS, 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 


PRINTED FOR 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, AND CO. 
AVE-MARIA-LANE. 


——— 





In 2 vols. Svo, containing 2150 pages of close print, price 36s. cloth. 


A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


By Joun Gorton. 
The THIRD and concluding Part of the APPENDIX is now ready. 


‘ Itis small praise to say this Dictionary supersedes all the prior compilations of the kind ; but we 
have consulted a multitude of articles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versatility, agg intel. 
ligenee, which they exhibit. We must not omit to remark an important recommendation in a bulky 
book of reference—its cheapness. Though far more copious, and carried down to a much later 


period, we believe the work does not exceed the price of the imperfect repertories of biographies.”— 
Allas. 


“* Among the many cheap and useful publications now issuing from the green, we have scarcely 
seen one which unites se many excellencies as this Biographical Dictionary. It exhibits a fine speci- 
men of typography, and has a merit which belongs to very few low priced works. The Editor, who, 
is evidently a person of learning and talent, has taken many atticles from books not in general cireu- 
lation, translated or abridged others from foreign dictionaries or journals; and, what is still better, 
he bas infused into the whole a degree of taste and spirit which we should look for in vain in some 
biographical compilations of much greater cost and pretensions.""—Scotsman. 


“ Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great excellence, calculated to be useful to a large 
number of students, and deserving extensive popularity. We may also mention, that it is sufficiently 
large to contain everything necessary, but not too extensive for the ordinary purposes of study, filling 
inf this respect, an open space in the fields of biographical literature.”—-4dthenaum. 


“ This Dictionary is peculiarly valuable as a work of reference for the general reader, on aecount 
of information respecting prominent characters that have figured on the stage of lite, being more its 
object than an alphabetical list of individuals of various note and merit; and upon this ground par- 
ticularly it has a claim to distinguished notice. Impartiality is another recommendation, and as far 
as we have observed, this spirit is very creditably maintained throughout."—New Monthly Mag. 


“ Mr, Gorton has discharged his duty as editor with taste and power which do him great credit; he 
has given his authorities for every article, and at a small expense has afforded the literary public @ 
collection of information which cannot be too highly valued or too widely extended." —Liverpood 
Chronicle. 





In oe octavo, with Map, see 6d. 
THE PICTURE of AUSTRALIA ; 


Exhibiting a faithful Representation of the Geographical Portion, Surfage, and Appearance 
of the Country, of the Seas around its Shores, of its Climate and Meteorology, of its 
Native Productions and Native Inhabitants; of the several Colonies in New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan River, Melville Isiand, and 
other Places; of the Agricultural and Commercial Resources of the 
Country, and the prospect which it holds out of Advagtage, whe- 
ther to the intended Settler, or to the Country at large. 


" The book Lefore us contains the fullest and most satisfactory information concerning the natural 
history, meteorology, products, statistics, and every other desirable point of knowledge. It seems fo 
be very impartial in its accounts, and contains such a multiplicity of curious, instructive, and inter- 
esting matters, that we know no geographical work of superior character.”—Gent. Mag., Nov. 

“ This is a very useful work, condensing a vast deal of information in a small compass, It is pecu- 
liarly adapted for all persons’ interested in the new settlements at the Bwan River, and to shew there 
are Other sites for Colonists, which to some may be deemed preferable in respect to soll and temyera- 
ture. All the published authorities have been collated with care, and the book presents a faithful 
picture of the new world, which we can fairly say, recommends itself, on the important ground of 
utijity. No one at all interested in the subjects of our colonies should be withont it."—New Mentily 
Magazine, Oct. ' 
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In foolscap octavo, illustrated by several beautiful wood-engravings, price 10s. 6d. half- 
bound morocco, 


THE BEAUTIES of the BRITISH POETS; 


With a few Introducto,y Observations. By the Revy,Gsores Crocy, A.M. 





In Foolscap, with Engravings, 8vo. price 8s. 


APICIAN MORSELS; 
Or, TALES or tur TABLE, KITCHEN, ann LARDER: 


Consisting of Select Epicurean Precepts, Nutritive Maxims, Reflections, Anecdotes, &c, 
illustrative of the veritable Science of the Mouth; which includes the Art of 
never break fasting at Home, and always dining Abroad, 


In foolseap octavo, with numerous engravings, price 4s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE; 


Elucidated by Question and Answer. By MattHew BuioxamM. 





A New Edition, in Three Vols. Post Octavo, price 25s, 
OUR VILLAGE: Country Stories; Sketches of Rural Character 


and Scenery, By Miss Mary Rossecut MitForp. 


“ The sketches of country scenery, in which this volume abounds, have such a convincing air of 
localit¥, the human figures interspersed among them are touched in such a laughter-loving good- 
humoured spirit of caricature, innocent, yet pungent withal, that we acarcely know a more agreeable 
portfolio of trifles for the amusement of an idle honr.”—Quarterly Review, No. 61. 

“It is with a feeling of gratification equal to that with which we have just perused this pleasing 
addition to ‘ Our Village’ annals, we are here enabled to repeat our favourable opinion of their style 
and character, of their simplicity, taste, and originality. With equal pretensions in other points, they 
indisputably boast more variety, and more discrimination of character, than the Sketches in the pre- 
ceding Volume, while they aspire to a higher class. They open wider and more general views of rural 
life, and peculiarities of temper and disposition in the more elevated rustics around the village, in 
particular towards the close of its history,—even more than we were entitled to look for, from the 
simple plan and promise given in the outset, and in the whole of the former volume.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. Review of vol 2. 

By the same Author. 
In Post Octavo, price 10s. 6d. In Post Octavo, Price 8s. 


DRAMATIC SCENES. Sonnets, and | FOSCARI; and JULIAN. Trage- 


other Poems. dies. 





In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
THE STAR IN THE EAST; © 
Shewing the analogy which exists between the Lectures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism 
of Initiation into its Mysteries, and the Christian Religion. By the Rev.G, Ouiver, 
By the same Author. 
In Svo. with Plates, price 12s. boards, 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY ; 


Vomprising Llustrations of the Five Grand Periods of Masonry, from the Creation of the 
World, to the Dedication of King Solomon’s Temple. 





The Fourteenth Edition, in 12mo. with important Additions, Alterations, and 
Improvements, by the Rev. G. Ouiver, price 8s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MASONRY ; 
By the late Wittiam Preston, Esq. Past-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 





Jn octavo,, with 20 coloured Engravings of Manners, Customs, and Religious Ceremonies, 
price 16s. boards, 


SKETCHES of PORTUGUESE LIFE. MANNERS, 
COSTUME and CHARACTER. 


“ The whole volume is one of extraordinary entertainment, a y curious picture of national 
manners,” — Lit. Gaz. 4 SUL ASG SOD F 
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In Quarterly Parts, each containing from 16 to 20 Engravings, price, in Demy &ro. 
12s.; im Royal Sv0., 188. ; in Royal Svo., with the Plates accurately coloured, 248.; 
and in Demy 4to., with Proofs on India Paper, 24s. 






Or, in Monthly Numbers, with 6 or § plates, Demy 8vo. 4s.: Royal Svo. 6s. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, } 


DESCRIBED AND ARRANGED IN CONFORMITY WITH ITS ORGANIZATION, 4 
By the BARON CUVIER: 


TRANSLATED, WITH LARGE ADDITIONAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL 









THE SPECIES HITHERTO NAMED, AND OF MANY NOT BEFORE F 
NOTICED, AND WITH OTHER ORIGINAL MATTER, 1 
By E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., C. HAMILTON SMITH, F.L.S., and E. PIDGEON. 7 \ 






The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred 
Engravings, forming five Volumes, price in extra cloth boards— 
Demy octavo - . £7 4 O| Ditto coloured - £14 8 O i | 
i" 






Royal ociavo - - 10 16 O | Demy quarto, India Paper 14 8 O 






The thirteenth and twenty-third Parts contain an account of the Fossil Mammalia, 
which, with a subsequent Part, to be devoted to other Organic Remains, is intended to : 
form a distinct Volume on the Fossil Genera and Species. y 8 






The Class of Birds complete in Nine Parts, forming three volumes, price, in extra cloth 
boards 

Demy octavo - £5 8 0) Royal octavo - £8 2 0 

——- quarto, India paper 10 16 0 - ditto coloured - 10 16 O 












The Fishes and Insects will form about Eight Parts each; the whole comprising about 
Forty Parts. It will beso arranged, for the convenience of those who may confine 
their Zoological studies to either of the Classes, that each Class will make a distinct 
Work, as well as one of the Series of the “ Animal Kiugdom.” The Conclusion will 
contain a Tabular View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Terminology of 
the Science. 









The engraved illustrations of this work are in a superior style of execution, by different 
artists of distinguished eminence ; and among the rest, many are by Mr. Landseer. Most 
of them are from original drawings made from Nature, and several represent species alto- 
gether new, or never figured before, 














In 2 vols, 8vo, the Third Edition, with an appendix containing the Acts of Parliament and 
other documents relating to the Settlements, embellished with Maps, &c. Price 24s. 


A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in AUSTRALASIA; 


Including the Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ; with an enumera- 
tion of the advantages which they offer to Emigrants, as well as with reference to 
each other, as to the United States of America, and the Canadas; and 
directions and advice to Emigrants. By W. C. Wextwoatn, 

A Native of New South Wales. 
















In 8vo. the Second Edition, with Maps and Plans, price 12s. boards, 
A DISSERTATION on the PASSAGE of HANNIBAL 
OVER THE ALPS. 


By Henry L, Wicknam, Esq. anp THE Rev. J. A. Cramer, A, M, 
Late Students of Chirisichurch, Oxford, 
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By the late W. KITCHINER, M.D. Author of “‘ The Cook’s Oracle,” &c, 


1. 


In 12mo, with numerous Cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Finden, from 
a Bust by Kendrick, price 7s. 


‘SHE HOUSRKEEPER’S ORACLE, 
Oz, ART or DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 


Containing a complete System of Carving with Accuracy and Elegance ; Hints relative to 
Dinner Parties; the Art of Managing Servants 5 and the Economist’s and Epicure’s Ca- 
lendar, shewing the Seasons when all kinds of Meat, Fish, Poultry, Game, Vege- 
tables, and Fruits first arrive in the Market, earliest Time forced, when 
most plentiful, when best and cheapest. 

To which ate added, a Variety of Useful and Original Receipts. 


II. 


In Two Vols. 12mo. price 15s. beards, 


THE ECONOMY 


Part I.—Precepts for the Improvement 
and Preservation of the Sight; and Plain 
Rules which will enable allto judge exactly 
when and what Spectacles are best calcu- 
lated for their eyes. Observations on Opera 
Glasses and Theatres. Price 6s. in boards. 

Part Il.—Or Tevkscopss ; being the 
result of Thirty Years’ Experiments with 





OF 'THE EYES. 


Fifty-one Telescopes, of from One to Nine 
Inches in Diameter, in the possession of 
WiuuraM Kitcuiner, M.D. To which 
are added, an Abstract of the Practical 
Parts of Sin W. HERSCHELL’s Writings 
on Telescopes, Double Stars, «&c.; some 
Observations thereon, and Original Letters 
from Eminent Opticiaus. Price 9s, boards. 


Il. 
In 12mo. the Sixth Edition, very greatly augmented and improved, price 7s. 6d. 


Tue ART or INVIGORATING anp PROLONGING LIFE, 
By FOOD, CLOTHES, AIR, EXERCISE, WINE, SLEEP, &c. on, 
The INVALID’S ORACLE; containing PEPTIC PRECEPTS, 


Pointing out agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and to 
regulate and strengthen the action of the Stomach and Bowels. 


To which added, THE PLEASURE OF MAKING A WILL. 





Ina neat Pocket volume, the Sixth Edition, corrected and considerably enlarged, with 
View and Maps, price 8s. bound, 
THE CAMBRIAN TOURIST, 
Or POST-CHAISE COMPANION through WALES ; 


Containing Cursory Sketches of the Welsh Territories, and a Description of the Maviners, 
Customs, and Games of the Natives. 





In one large and closely-printed Volume, 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
The HISTORY of the INQUISITION of SPAIN: 


From the time of its Establishment to the Reign of Ferdinand VII. Composed from the 
original Documents of the Archives of the Supreme Council, and from those of 
subordinate Tribunals of the Holy Office. Abridged and translated 
from the original Works of D. Juan Antonio LLORENTE, 
formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, Chancellor of 
the University of Toledo, &c. &c. 

“The voluminous works of Llorente, have, it is well known, created a very potent sensation 
thronghout Europe ; and we are glad to see suv able a condensation of them as the present into the 
English language. ‘The author had the best of opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the subject 
on which he has written; be bas exposed the abominable system vigorously and unreservedly ; he has 
produced details and documents of astounding and monstrous horror; and though he has uimself 
been vilified, his statements have not been overturned. His account, therefore, of the mysterious 
body which has for three centuries maintained so prodigious an influence over the destinies not only 
of Spain, but of other nations, is well entitled to the earnest attention of the world."—Literary Gas. 
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BY JOHN SHEPPARD, Eso. OF FROME. 
I. 
In 2 vols, 12mo. price 4s. boards, 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Deduced from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the autbenticity of 
Scriptere. 

‘In reviewing these volumes, we cannot but have received a deep impression of their value, and a 
strong feeling of gratitude that so copious a body of information, hitherto accessible only to a few 
Scholars and men of leisure, is here placed within the reach of popular readers, made attractive even 
to those whose minds are not inared to literary toil, and applied, by calm, jndicious, and powerful 
reasoning, tothe most beneficial of all intellectual and practical purposes."—Zctectic Rev., Sept. 1829. 


Il. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 


TWO DISCOURSES ON PUBLIC BEREAVEMENTS 
IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Occasioned by the Deaths of the Rev. E. C. Danient, of Frome, and the Rav. R. 
Bourton, of Digab. 


Ill. 


In 12mo, the Fifth Edition, price 6s., 
THOUGHTS chiefly designed as PREPARATIVE or 
PERSUASIVE to PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


The Eclectic Review for March, 1824, in an elaborate Article on this Work, speaks of it as “ exe- 
cuted by one who evidently possesses a refined understanding and an elegant taste, combined with 
genuine religious feeling ;’’ adding, ‘‘ we cannot refrain from expressing our cordial wish that the 
success of the undertaking may be commensurate with the excellence of the design, and exerting all 
our influence in its favour.” 


Publishing in Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, 18mo. or, 6s. 12mo., with Portraits, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; a Collection of the most instructive and 


amusing Lives ever Published, written by the Parties themselves, With original Iotro- 
ductions and Sequels. 

Both general and particular Title-pages are supplied, so that any Life may be obtained 
complete, separately ; a Portrait of each Writer is given, whenever a sufficiently authentic 
likeness can be procured. 

Besides other advantages, this series will include cheap editions of many scarce and 
curious works, which cannot at present be obtained without considerable trouble, even at 
high prices. 

“It wasa happy idea which led to the incorporation of all the most interesting Lives by the sub- 
jects themselves in one uniform series of volumes.”—A/las. 

‘No description of reading comes so near works of fiction and fascination as biography ; and of all 
kinds of biography, autobiography, written with talent, and in the spirit of frankness, is at once the 
most delightful to the general reader, and the most instractive to the philosopher who studies the 
springs of action in human character.”—Scotsman. 

“ A well imagined and cheap publication, valuable alike for the man of letters and the general 
reader.”—Globe. 

“ There is something charming im any individual’s life of himself; but so great a variety of auto- 
biography, and in one work too, will form an ornament to our literature, which, as we admire, we 
shall wonder we have been so long without it. The neatness of this collection—the well-written in- 
troductions and sequels (carrying each life down to the death of the author)—the spirited heads of 
several autobiographers ; and, above all, the cheapness (a volume of 340 close printed pages, for 
instance, for 3s. 6d.) are high recommendations.”—T'yne Mercury. _ 

Twenty-eight Volumes are already published, price £4 18s. in boards. A Fine Library 
Edition in royal 18mo. is also printed, at 68. a volume, or £8 8s. for the 25 volumes. 


Vol. 1. Colley Cibber. Vol. 12. Lewis Holberz. 
Vol. 2. Hume, Lilly, Voltaire. Vol. 13. James Hardy Vanx. 
Vols. 3 and 4. Marmontel. Vols. 14 and 15, Edward Gibbon. 
Vol. 5. Robert Drury. Vols. 16 and 17. Benvenuto Cellini. 
Vol. 6. George Whitefield. James Ferguson. Vol. 18. James Lackington (with his Confessions). 
Vol.7. Mary Robinson, Charlotte Charke. Vol. 19. Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
Vol. 8. Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Prince Ea- | Vols, 20 and 21. Margravine of Bareith. 
gene of Savoy. Vol. 22. Bubb Dodington. 
Vols. 9and 10. Augustns Von Kotzebue. Vols. 23 and 24. Goldoni. 
Vols. 11, John Creichton. Wm. Gifford. Thomas | Vols. 25, 26, 27, and 28. Vidocq. 


Ellwood, 
In the Press, 
Vols, 29 to 31, Madame du Barri, Mistress of Louis XV. 
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A New Edition, in 12mo, with coloured Plates, price 8s. 
A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE 


On the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AURICULA, POLY- 
ANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HYACINTH, ROSE, and other Flowers ; 
including a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the 
most esteemed Varieties of each Flower. 

By Tuomas Hoae, Florist, Paddington Green. 





In 12mo. with coloured Plates, price 5s. boards, 


LETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY : 


Intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons, and to facilitate their 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Natural History of Insects. 
« A very bare got-up little Book for Young Persons, and well calculated to facilitate their ae- 


quiring a kuowledge of the natural history of insects. The plates are naturally coloured, and give 
an additional value to this pleasing and instructive volume.”—Literary Gazette, No. 466. 





In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the Second Edition, price 14s. boards, 
The GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION ; 


Comprising a general course of Green-House and Conservatory Practice throughout the 
Year; a natural arrangement of al] the Green-house Plants in cultivation; with 
a descriptive Catalogue of the most desirable to form a collection, their 
proper soils, modes of propagation, management, and refe- 
rences to Botanical Works in which they are figured. 
Also, the proper treatment of Flowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses, 





With Frontispiece, 12mo. price 6s. boards, 


THE CONCHOLOGISTS’ COMPANION ; 
Comprising the Instincts and Constructions of Testaceous Animals, with a general Sketch 
of those extraordinary Productions which connect the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. 

By the same Author, 

In 12mo. the Second Edition, with a Frontispiece, price 6s. 

THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 
DISPLAYED. 


In 3 vols, 12mo. price 21s. boards, 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE 


BRITISH POETS. 
Pant I.—SHaksPe&aRrE, 6s. 6d,—II. Blank Verse, 7s.—III. Rhyme, 7s. 62. 


“ These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly and tastefully executed. We have 
in them the essence of Shakspeare and the British Poets.’—Critical Gaz. 


* 








In 2 large volumes, octavo, price 30s. 


The HISTORY of ITALY, 


From the Fall of the Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars ofthe French 
Revolution. 


By GeorcE Percevat, Ese. 


* For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its sentiments, and, above all, for its faithful 
reference to original authorities, this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our historical litera- 
ture.’’—Monthly Review. 


“ The History of Italy fills up a blank long felt in our literature, in a way highly creditable to its 
author.”—Literary Gazette. 





In 32mo. with a beautiful Vignette Title, price 2s. bound in black, with gilt edges, 
A COMPANION to the ALTAR; 


Shewing the Nature and Necessity of a Sacramental Preparation, in order to our worthy 
receiving the Holy Communion: to which are added, Prayers and MeDI- 
TATIONS, with an Introductory Essay on the Origin, Nature, and 
Tendency of the Lord’s Supper, chiefly selected from the 
Writings of Hven Buatr, D.D. 










Books published by WHITTAKER & Co. 





In 12mo, the Ninth Edition, revised and improved, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
In most frequent Use, taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising many 
from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages, translated into English; with 
Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. By E. D. Macponneu. 










With numerous Additions and Improvements, price 36s. elegantly engraved, and printed on 
double Imperial Drawing Paper, coloured, varnished, and mounted on Rollers, 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY, 


(Brought down to the Year 1826), shewing the Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Progress 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of every Nation of the World, from the earliest 

ages to the present Time. Originally invented by Professor Staass, 

Accompanied by a Complete Epitome of Chronology, History, and Biography. 





































In 12mo. with plates, price 8s. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 


Or a Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, Trees, Plants, 
Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. 
Collected from the best Authorities, and Alphabetic» lly arranged. 

By Tuappevs Mason Harats, D.D. 





Seeond Edition, altered and enlarged, Demy |8mo., price 4s. 6d., Royal 18mo. 6s. boards, 
MATINS and VESPERS: 


With Hymns and occasional Devotional Pieces, By Joun Bowanina, F.L.S. 





In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or in 18mo., price 2s. 6J., bound, the Twenty-fourth Edition 
with a Selection of Hymns for particular occasions, 


| SELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION of 
PSALMS, 


: For every Sunday throughout the Year, and the principal Festivals and Fasts ; for the Use 
of Parish Churches. The words selected by the Rev. G. H. Daummown,; for 
Music selected, adapted, and composed by Epw. Mituer, Mus. Doc, 





In 1 thick Volume, 12mo, with Plates and Cuts. Price 12s, 
VETERINARY SURGERY AND MEDICINE; 


A familiar practical Treatise on the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Horse. 
Being an improved Edition of the “ VkErgzRinary SurGeon.” 


By Joun Hinps, V.S. 





In Foolscap 8vo. the Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
PETER SCHLEMIHL: 


From the German of Lamotte Fovaque. With Plates by Gzonok CauiksHann, 








In small 12mo. The Fourth Edition. Price 5s. extra boards. 


THE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT ; x 


Exhibiting the various and most correct Modes of Superscription, Commencement, and Con- ‘| 
clusion of Letters, to Persons of every Degree of Rank ; including the Diplomatic, a 
Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries: with Lists ot Foreign Ambassadors and Con- an 
suls. Also the Forms necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to the by 
King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Government ()flices, i 
and Public Companies: with a Table of Precedency, and Abbre- 


viations of the British and Foreign Orders of Knighthood. 
“This Work will prove highly useful to young Correspondents, and even afford information te 
those whose avocations or connexions require their occasional correspondence with persons of superior 


a. The compiler seems to have used considerable diligence in ensuring accuracy.”—Gentleman's 
“dag. 


8 Books preparing for Publication by Wurttaker & 


ee 





In two small Octavo Volumes, with many appropriate Illustrations from original Desizns, 


THE PICTURE of INDIA; 


Exhibiting in a brief, yet clear and graphic manner, the Geography, Topography, History, 
Natural History, Native Population, and Produce, of that most interesting por- 
tion of the earth; wiih a particular account of the European Settlements, 
with the present state of the British Territories, and an impartial view 
of the India Question, with reference to the impending discussion 

on the renewal of the Charter. 





In 3 volumes, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DU BARRI; 
Mistress of Louis XV. Written by Herself. 


In foolscap 8vo. 


THE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST’S DIRECTORY : 


Being a Familiar Treatise on Floriculture, particularly the Management of the dest 
Stage, Bed, and Border Flowers, usually cultivated in Britain. To which are 
added, Directions for the Management of the Hot-house, Green-house, 
and Conservatory, with the different Modes of Raising and 

Propagating Exotic Plants ; 
Interspersed with many new Physiological Observations, By JAMEs Main, A.L.S, 
In Svo. 
The Second Edition, To which are added, two Ieetureson the Mammiferous Animals, 


POPULAR LECTURES, 


On the Study of Natural History and the Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, Zoology, the 
Animal and Vegetable Poisons, and on the Human Faculties, Mental and Corporeal, 
By Witu1am Lempairre, M.D. 


In l2mo. with frontispiece. 
THE YOUNG WANDERER’S CAVE, 
And other Tales. By the Author of ‘‘ The Children’s Fireside ;” constituting the Second 
Series of that Work. 





Tn 12mo. 
PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGEMENT of 
INFANTS. 
With Practical Observations on the Disorders incident to Childhood, 


To which is added, an ESSAY on SPINAL and CEREBRAL IRRITATICN. 
By Joun DAnwatt, M.D. Physician to the Birmingham Dispensary. 





In 8vo. to be completed in Twelve Numbers, price Is. each, 
THE GARDENER’S MANUAL and ENGLISH BOTA- 
NIST’S COMPANION, 


Being an Introduction to Gardening, on Philosophical Principles. | To which is added 
A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH PLANTS, IN THE MONTHLY ORDER 
OF THEIR FLOWERING. By a Horticultural Chemist, 





In 18mo. a new and improved Edition, 


MEDITATIONS and PRAYERS, 


P evious to, and during tbe reception of the Holy Communion, By a Member of the 
Church of England. 





With Illustrations, price 9d. each, 


CATECHISMS of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; NATURAL THEOLOGY; HORTICULTURE; EVI- 
DENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, in Five Parts; and LAWS OF ENGLAND; 
in addition to Pinnock’s Series. 





Citorks Jilustrated by George Cruikshank. 


PUBLISHED BY JAMES ROBINS AND CO. 
-_-?o - 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES, 
Collected by MM, Gaima, from Oral Tradition. Fourth Edition, with 12 Etchings by 
Groror Cruiksuank, price 7s. 


is Book ought to be in the possession of the man as a curwosity, and of the child as an amutement,’— 
Kew Monithiy Magazine. ® 


‘rr 





A SECOND VOLUME OF GERMAN POPULAR STORIES, 
Illustrated by Geornoe Cauixsnann, price 7s, 


* Of the first volume of this entertaining publication we spoke very favorably ; aad what with the German 
vareues in thie Sequel! of well known nursery tales, and the clever designs of George Cruikshank, certain it is 
that volume the second deserves alinost equal praise.’—Liierary Gazette. 


POINTS OF HUMOUR, 
lilustrated by a Series of Designs, by Geornot Cruixsuann, on Copper and Wood. Parts 
1 and ¥, Royal 8vo, price 8s.; coloured 12s 6d ; and India proofs 12s 6d. each. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 
A Series of Nava Sxeteurs, descriptive of the Life of a Man-of-War’s Man, by an Otp 
Sartor. Printed in dewy 4to. with Twelve characteristic Illustrations on Copper by Geonor 
Caviksnank, coloured in Costume, in addition to numerous Engravings on Wuod, price 
One Guinea, Soards. , 

‘In compliment to the inexhaustible talent and drollery of George Cryikshank, we have put this article at 
the head of our department of the Fine Arts; and it well deserves that grace. Yet it must not be fancied 
that we mean to derogate from the hterary merits of the “ Old Sailor,” whose Smoliet like humour and genuine 
nautical characteristics so uften occupied that portion of the Literary Gazette in which we endeavour to lighten 
and enliven its graver pages. Indeed, these Tales (or the far greater number of them) now so cleverly brought 
together, were originally printed in our columns; where they obtained. so much popularity, as to lead 
wo their being republished in this collected form, with the addition of the artist’s merry, grotesque, and laughable 
designs.’—Literary Gazette. 


MORE MORNINGS AT BOW STREET, 


A New Series of the most humorous and entertaining Reports, by Jouw Wiourt, of the Morn- 
ing Herald. With a Frontispiece and twenty-five Lilustrations by Geornce Cruiksuanx. 
10s. 6d. A few copies are printed on India paper, price 15s. 

India and plain impressions of the Cuts may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. and 6s, 


TALES OF IRISH LIFE, 

Illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the People, collected during a resi- 
dence of several years in various parts of Ireland, with Illustrations by Geonor Cauis- 
sHaNK. In 2 vols. price 12s. 

‘There is much matter worthy uf earnest national attention in these fictions; while, at the same time, they 
are characteristic and amusing ’—Literary Gazette. 

‘The designs of George Cruikshank, in this work, are sufficient to render any tales immortal.’—British Press. 

‘ A hue of nature pervades them—an air of reality invests them;—tife, aciual hfe, is stamped upon the incidents 
and upon the characters.’—Dubiin Morning Kegisier. 

‘ These volumes are calculated todo much good.’ —Dublin and London Magazine. 

‘We recommend the whole to the perusal of our readers, as highly worthy of their attention.—Critical Gazette. 


HANS OF ICELAND, 
A Tale, with four higitly finished Etchings by Geonce Cevixsnann. Price 7s. 6d. 
* Some say this monster was a witch, 
Some say he was a devil.’—Dragon of Wantley. 


‘Really Hans of Iceland is altogether one of the best productions of its class which we have seen. There is a 
power about it resembling one of F useli’s pictures, and Cruikshank’s designs are capital.’—Literary Gazette. 




















THE HUMOURIST; 
A Chaste Collection of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, Witty Sayings, &c. Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Embellished with Forty coloured Plates, Drawn and Eugraved by 
Gronoe Cruixsnann. In Four Volumes, 5s. each. ’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LORD BYRON, 


by Geo. Curwron, Ese. with a Portrait and Forty illustrations, by Geo. Cavisemans. 








New Publications by Tames Robins and Co. Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





THE STORY-TELLER. 

This collection of Tales, original, translated, and selected, but all of them carefull 
to the taste and habits of the English public, shall he the best and most complete repository 
for this fascinating species of literature that has ever appeared. They will be in their 
natores as various as the tastes of their readers: by turns, grave and gay, historical -and 
romantic, comic and pathetic, they must please every body, and they can offend none 
for, while it will be the Story-teller’s chief desire to amuse his readers, and to mak. 
them laugh, it will be no less an olfect of his care never to excite mirth at the expense of 
delicacy or good taste. None of the Tales will be of very considerable extent, (for bre- 
vity is the soul of story-telling no less than of wit,) and all of them wil! be so strongly 
marked by incident and character, that they will be easily read by ladies and gentlemen 
who have the least patience, and remembered by those who have the shortest memories. 
The Story-teller is published in Monthly Parts, at Two Shillings each, in Demy Octavo, 
Embellished with Engravings on Steel, Copper, and Wood, by eminent artists, 


y adapted 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
By Captain Rock. 

‘A guod History of Ireland is still a desideratum in our literature ;—and would not only 
be interesting, we think, but invaluable. There are accessible materials in abundance for 
such a history ; and the task of arranging them really seems no less inviting than important. 
It abounds with striking events, and with strange revolutions and turns of fortune—brought 
on, sometimes by the agency of enterprising men,—bat more frequently by the silent pro- 
gress of time, unwatched and unsuspected, alike by those who were to suffer and those who 
were to gain by the result. In this respect, as well as in many others, it is as full of in- 
struction as of interest,—and to the people of this country especially, and of this age,— 
holds out lessons far more precious, fat more forcible, and far more immediately applicable 
than all that is elsewhere recorded in the annals of mankind.’— Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1827. 

This work will be published in about 8 Parts at 2s. each. 


VICTORIA, 
or the Mare Coqvetre and the Durr. A Tale, founded on an historical occurrence in 
the reign of Henry IV. of France. In 3 Volumes. f8s. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S GUESTS AND THEIR TALES. 


By Henry Suinossy. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. extra boards. 








‘The introductory frame work to the Tales is a 
smart and amusing piece of writing, and the Tales 
themselves are various and interesting.’—Literary 
Gazette. 

* The interest is well sustained throughout each story, 
and the author has executed his wurk with equal 
elegance and spirit.’—News of Literature. 

‘Al! are entertaining, and form a most agreeable 
misceilany.’—World of Fashion. 





‘We have seldom seen an author who writes in so 
many different styles with so much’ merit.’—Ladies 
Pocket Magazine. 

‘ The author’s happy versatility of genius enables him 
to shift ** from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” and 
to be equally successful in his tragic and comic efforts,’ 
—New Times. 

‘ The writer knows how to excite the feelings and 
please the imagination.’—Ladies’ Museum. 





. TABLE TALK, 
or the Modern Scrap Book, with 75 Engravings on Wood, price 12s. 6d. 


RATIONAL STENOGRAPHY, or Snort Hann made Easy, 
3y the Rev. J. Nightingale, price 2s. 6d. 


LEWIS’S CATECHISMS of the Arts and Sciences, price 6d. each. 
The cheapest and most useful elementary works in the English Language, Embellished 
with many hundreds of Engravings, and arranged on a plan whiigh obviates the objectiop 
to a number of superfluous questions, whilst at the same time they may be used catecheti- 
cally if desired. The Parts already published, each of which is complete in itself, comprise 

Architecture, Natural History of Beasts, Entomology, Optics, 

Astronomy, Ornithology, ydrostatics, Acoustics, 


Mechanics, Amphibia, Pneumatics, Magnetism, 
Natural History of Man, Ichthyology Hydraulics, Electricity. 


COOKE’S TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, WALES AND SCOTLAND, 
illustrated with Maps and Views, price 2s. each Part. 
These Pocket Guides to the Counties generally comprise one County in each Part. North 
and South Wales are each complete in one Part at 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EPICUREAN, by T. Moore, Esq. en- 
graved by Charles Rolls, Henry Rulls, &c. from designs by Henry Corbould, price 4s. 
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DR. LARDNER’S 
CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 


— 5 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 6s, SMALL OCTAYO. 











Messrs. Loncman & Co. and Joun Tavtor solicit the Attention of the Public to the | 
following Selection from the numerous List of Contributors to this Work. > 


CONDUCTOR, 
ne 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, Lu.p, F.R.8. L. & BR. MoR.1cA+ Pele®. Fi2eSe HON. P.C.Poa. Me AST. Ss &C. 
































LITERATURE, 


Right Hon. SirJ. Mackintosh, itp. P-n.s. M.P. 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. be 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Pres. n.s.£. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Fellow of Trin. Coll.Cam. aa 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Henry Roscoe, Esq. 
Robert Southey, Esq. tu.p. Poet Laureate. Rev. Thos. Dale, a.m. Professor of Eng. Lit. Ac. ! 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. George Long, Esq. Trin. Coll. Cam. 7 
Maria Edgeworth. Frederick Rosen, Phil. Doct. Univ. Berlin. 7 
&c. &e. &e. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Capt.Francis Beaufort, n.x.F.R.S.F-G.8.M.a8T.8.&c. | J. Lindley, Esq. ¥.n.s. P.L.8. ¥.6.8. A88.-8€C. HAS. 





Thomas Bell, Esq. F-R.S. F-L.S. F.Z.S. F.G+8- William Sharpe Macleay, Esq. ¥.u.8. M.z.8. e 
Edward Turner Bennett, Esq. ¥.L.s. vice-sec.z.s. Augustus De Morgan, Esq. : 
J. J. Berzelius, r.n.s. Ass. Inst. Fr. Professor of | Nicholas Harris Nicholas, Esq. . 

Chemistry, Stockholm. William Young Ottley, F.a.s. &c. 1 
James E. Bicheno, Esq. F-L.S. S€C.L.3. F.G.8. M.Z.8 Rev. W. Pearson, LL.p. F.a.8. &c. 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R-S. SEC-R.3.E. &c. John Pond, Esq. r-a.s. &c. Astronomer Royal. FF 
J. G. Children, Esq. F.8.8. ¥.1.8. F.G.S. M.z.8. &c. Rev. T. R, Robinson, p.p. Prof. of Astron.Armazh. | 
George Dollond, Esq. F.R.s. Capt. Edward Sabine, Royal Artillery, sxc.n.s. &c. vs 
M. Donovan, Esq. M.-R.1.A. &c. Joseph Sabine, Esq. P.R.8. F.1.8. SECM. M28 W 
Rev. John Fleming, D.D. F.R.S.E.M.W.S. &c. George B. Sowerby, Esq. ¥.1.8- M.2.8. 


Davies Gilbert,Esq.m.p. Pres. of the Royal Society. John Taylor, Esq. F.n.8. 
Rey. H. P. Hamilton, F.r.s. L. & &- Fellow of Trin. A. T. Thomson, m.p. 





Coll. Cambridge. Edward Troughton, Esq. F.n.s. &c. 

J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. F.2.8. L. & B. M-R.I.A, P-G.8. Edward Turner, M.p. F.n.8.8. &e. Prof. of Chem. 
M.A.S. &c. N. A. Vigors, Esq. F-8.8. F.L.8. F-G.S. SBC.Z.3- 

T. Horsfield, MD. F.R.S. FeL-S. F-G.S. M.Z.8. &c. J.A. Wade, Esq. 

aptain Henry Kater, v.F.r.s. &c. William Wilkins, tup. R.A. &c. 

John Landseer, Raq. F A.S. A.R-A+ &C. William Yarrell, Esq. v.u.s. m.z.s. 

Armand Levi, Esq. F-G.s. &c. &ec. &e. 





















The following Volumes, among others, are in preparation, and will appear in the 
progress of the work :— 


History or ScoTLAND—2d Vol. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Tue History of MARITIME AND INLAND Discovery—2Zd Vol. 

Tue Lives or Britisn StatssMEN—3 Vols. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

A TrRratise on Astronomy—l Vol. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. F.R.S. L.& E. &c. &e. (It is 
intended that the scientific treatises shall be written in a popular and generally intelligible style, 
entirely free from mathemetical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of technical phrases. 
That they will not, however, be superticial or unsound, the publishers trust is guaranteed by the 
names of the eminent persons who have undertaken to write them.) 

LIVES OF THE MosT EMINENT British ADMIRALS, forming an Historical Sketch of the Origin and : 
Progress of the Nava! Power of Great Britain. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. : 

History oF ENGLAND—3 Vols. By. the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Domestic Economy.—Vol. I. Brewing, Distilling, Wine-making, Baking, &c. By Michael Donovan, h 


Esq. M.R.LA. | 
History oF IrnELAND—1 Vol. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 14% 
A Treatise ON Lignt—1 Vol. By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
History or Greece —2 Vols. By the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, F.T.C.C. ay* 
A Treatise ON MecHanics—! Vol. By Dr. Lardner. : 


Lives oF EMtWEeNT BritisH LAwyERsS—1 Vol. By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 
A Treatise on Cugmistry—! Vol. By E. Turner, M.D. 
Tue History or France, to the Restoration of the Bourbons—2 Vols. 


Lives oF EMINENT Divines—! Vol. By the Rev. T. Dale. * 
Heraupry, &c.—1| Vol. Nicholas Harris Nicholas, Esq. 
A Poputar View or NATURAL History—!2 Vols. By the following eminent Naturalists : 


Thos. Bell, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.Z-S. F.G-S. J. Lindley, Esq. F.8.S8.-L.8. P.G-8. 8898.-80C. B.S. : 
Edw. Turner Bennett, Esq. F...s. vice sec. Z.S. Wm Sharpe Macleay, Esq. F.1-8. F.z 8. 

Jas. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.L.8. sec. 1.8. F.G.8. F-Z.8. Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.8. F.L.8. S€C. HS. F-Z-8- 
J.G. Children, Esq. v.88. F.1.8. F.G.8. F.Z.8. &c. George B. Sowerby, Esq. F.L-8. ¥.7.8. 

Rev. John Fleming, D.D. F.R.S.E. M.w.s. &c. N. A. Vigors, Baq. ¥.8-8. F.L.8. ¥.G.8. SEC. Z.8. 
T. Horsfield. M.n. F.R-S. F.L.S. F+G.S. F.2-8. &ec. Wm. Yarrell, Esq. F.1-s. F-2-8. 

Armand Levi, Esq. F.G.s. 





Extracts from Reviews of the Casmyet Cycrorzpia, Vor. I., which have 
appeared in the Public Journals. 


*« Iy spite of the untoward nature of Scottish history, Sir Walter has displayed all the pecu- 
liar faculties for which summaries call,—that of taking in great ovtlines at one glance,— 
that of painting character by few strokes,—-that of relating characteristic anecdotes with 
brevity and vivacity,—and that of minutely bringing out the circumstances of scenes and 
events which affect the feelings. The romantic and heroic lives of Wallace and Bruce, 
and the calamitous tale of Flodden-Field, are striking instances of that talent which he re- 
serves to himself a right to exercise sometimes even in asummary. In the meagre annals 
of early times, records of such reigns as those of James Il. and James III., and the 
Regency of the Duke of Albany, we may still say of Scott what he says of Shakspeare, 
that ‘ having found the tale in the Scottish chronicles, he adorns it with a lustre similar to 
that with which a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, which, though 
shining at a distance like a diamond, is by a near investigation discovered to be of no worth 
or estimation.’—p. 17. 

“« Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, of which Sir Walter Scott’s volume is the first sample, de- 
serves much commendation, both for its plan and for his selection of persons to carry that 
comprehensive scheme into execution. 

‘* It is proposed to form a collection of works on the most important parts of literature 
and science. Each is to be complete in its separate state, and yet a due proportion is to be 
maintained among the parts, and a general harmony preserved; so that the Cyclopedia, 
when complete, will form a valuable work of reference, as well as a most entertaining and 
instructive library. It is an essential principle in every part of it that it should be clear 
and easily understood, and that an attempt should every where be made to unite accurate 
information with an agreeable manner of conveying it. It is an experiment to try how much 
science may be taught with little crabbed or technical language, and how far the philosophi- 
cal and poetical qualities of history may be preserved in its more condensed state. It pos- 
sesses also the most indispensible of all the qualities of a work intended for general instrac- 
tion, —that of cheapness. Whatever the plan might be, it is evident that the grand diffi- 
cnlty of Dr. Lardner was to unite a body of writers in its execution whose character or works 
afforded the most probable hope that they were fitted for a task of which the peculiarity, the 
novelty, and even the prevalent relish for such writings, greatly enhance the difficulty. 
It would be invidious to ascribe merit to living men, in such a manner as to express or 
imply a comparison of them with others. Sir Walter Scott, in his preface, has declared 
that ‘ there are few literary persons who would not be willing to incur much labour and risk 


of reputation for the privilege of publishing, in such society as that of his illustrious coad- 
jutors.’ 


* From him the world will judge of men and books.’ 


We do not believe, that in the list of contributors there is one name of which the enlightened 
part of the public would desire the exclusion. 

‘* In science, the list is not less promising. The names of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and most distinguished Fellows of the Royal Society, are contained in it. A treatise on 
astronomy, by Herschel ; on optics, by Brewster ; and on mechanics, by Lardner ; need be 
only recommended by the subjects and the writers. An eminent Prelate, of the first rank in 
science, has undertaken a noble subject, which happily combines philosophy with religion. 
Twelve of the most distinguished naturalists of the age, Fellows of the Linnean and Zoolo- 
gical Societies, are preparing a course of natural history. Others, not less emigent in 
literature and science, whose names it is not needful yet to mention, have shown symptoms 
of an ambition to take a place among such fellow-labourers.”—Times, Dec. 4. 


“ We advisedly call the Cabinet Cyclopedia a great undertaking, because we consider, 
that in its effects on the tone and habits of thought of what is known. by the phrase, ‘ the 


reading public,’ it will be, if carried through in the spirit of its projection and 
ment, one of the most invaluable productions of modern literature. 1 

** But these advantages, eminent as they undoubtedly are, are not the sole nor the chief 
recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Neither is it on the extreme cheapness of the 
publication, or the federal independence—-if we may so speak—of its several volumes, that 
we rest our prediction of its influence on the tone of thinking of the present, and on the 
literature of the next generation,—but on the promise, amounting almost toa moral cer- 
tainty, of the great excellence of its execution. A multitude of persons eminent in literature 
ahd science in the United Kingdom are employed in this undertaking ; and, indeed, no 
others should be employed in it ; for it is a truth that the profound and practised writer 
alone is capable of furnishing a ‘ popular compendium.’ 

‘« What parent or guardian that throws his eye over the list of its contributors but must 


be rejoiced by meeting the names of those who are in themselves a guarantee of intellectual 
and moral excellence ? 


commence- 
* 
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« The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare will be, 


if possible, more extensively read than the most popular work of fiction of the same prolific 
author.”—Literary Gazette, Nov. 28th. 













«« The plan of the work appears well adapted to the purpose it is proposed to fulfil—that 
of supplying a series of publications, embracing the whole range of literature and science, 
in a popular and portable form ; while the excellence of the execution is guaranteed by the 
judgment displayed in the selection of wnters. The list of authors employed in this am- 
bitious undertaking comprises some of the most eminent men of the present age, Dr. 
Lardner has commenced appropriately with the historical series, which, to judge not only 
by the specimen before us, but the proved ability of the gentlemen engaged in the promised 
volumes, there is good reason to believe will be unequalled in its class . . ° 

“« The History of kngland is undertaken by Sir James Mackintosh, who, it is known, 
has been for many years occupied upon the arrangement of his materials. As there is now 
living no person in all respects so qualified to give effect to this important design, we anti- 
cipate a work that will, by virtue of its very brevity, supersede in popular estimation, the 
older and more elaborate, but probably less useful, folios of its predecessors. ' 

«“ The third history, which will complete the project, in as far as our national records are ; i} 
concerned, is that of Ireland, by Mr. Moore. ‘The peculiarly felicitous genius of the Irish 
poet could scarcely have fallen upon a theme for which it is better suited by circumstances, 
In his hands a story so replete with sorrow and romance, so diversified by vicissitudes, and 
interwoven with examples of chivalry and virtue, will lose all the barbarisms of its legen- / 
dary superstitions, and appear at last in its true and just light, neither stained by exaggera- 



















































1 tions nor over-wrought by the prejudices of devoted partizanship. Mr. Moore’s mind is toe 
, pure to be swayed to the right or the left even by the temptations of a topic in which he feels w 
. so vivid an interest. 
' “ On the whole, Dr. Lardner’s work is confined to such able writers, that we entertain no "y 
4 doubt of its complete success. 
a « The first volume of the History of Scotland brings down the relation from the earliest uid 
. yeriod succeeding the decay of the Roman empire to the Battle of Flodden, and the death ve 
dg of James 1V. The ease and fluency of the style, the happy versatility of manner, and the A 
8 rapidity with which the ever-shifting scene is changed without involving the characters or 
" facts in the least confusion, will render the work popular at once. It is a model of earnest 
‘4 narrative—full, chaste, and perspicuous throughout ; and we may confidently add, that it is 
r a greater work than the voluminous Life of Napoleon, because its information is not scat- 
d tered and lost in details,”"—Atlas, Nov. 29, 1829. 
~ ——— 
- “« These passages are taken from Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland, in two small 

octavo volumes ; they form the first portion of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, a new 

work, upon, as it seems tous, an excellent plan. The popular nature of this work, the 
d eminent writers engaged in it, and its attractive appearance, will no doubt give it a very 

large circulation, upon which alone the proprietors must rely for remuneration, as the price 
:, of each volume is singularly moderate, considering the number of its well-printed pages, 
n and the goodness of its paper.” —Examiner, Dec. 6th. 
" eeeeeeeacemnanee 
mn “ The plan is extensive ; embracing, indeed, all the important subjects of an ordinary En- 
ne cyclopedia ; and, calculating as the Editor does on a hundred volumes, the price of the whole 
0 would equal that of the more ponderous works so denominated, But it is peculiar to Dr, Lard- 
in ner's work, that each portion of it is complete ; and consequently every reader may consult his 
as taste as well as his purse on the amount of his purchases. The plan of publication admits 

also of new and improved editions of particular parts, without injuring the integrity of the 

rest, Thus, were a future Davy to arise, and new-model the science of chemistry by his dis- ih 
r, coveries, subsequent to the publication of Messrs. Longman’s treatise, a second treatise a 
16 might be compiled, and for six shillings the holders of the others would receive all the ad- 
e- vantage of a new edition of the whole.”—Spectator, Dec. 12th. 
ef ‘« That great merit is due to those who conceived the plan of this work, no one will deny 
he and that still greater praise will redound to them, from its execution, as well as great benefit 
at to the public, we entertain not the slightest doubt. The plan is good, and comes recom- ‘ 
he mended to the public both by the periodical publication of the work—the division into sepa- ‘ 
re rate treatises, which may also be purchased separately, of the various objects of human kuow- 
re ledge—the celebrity of the writers who have undertaken its different departments—and by 
no the cheap, but, at the same time, elegant form in which the work is to be published. The 
er work, in fact, if executed as ably as the plan of it has been wisely conceived, will combine 

the great requisites of excellence and cheapness, and form a Cyclopediac record of the genius 
e and talents of the great literary and scientific men of the present day, which is likely to ad- 
a 


vance, instead of diminishing, in interest, with future generations. We hail its appearance 
as we would that of a star, whose light is likely to be as lasting as its rays are genial and 
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cheering—as a work which may do much to form the taste, as well as instruct the mind of 
the present and the future—to diffuse a taste for rational, entertaining, and useful knowledge, 
and to check that excessive thirst for mere works of imagination, the publication of which has 
proved but of little service, except in furnishing employment to the printer and paper-maker,”” 
— Morning Advertiser, Dec. 4th. 


“‘ This volume is the first specimen of the stupendous undertaking announced by Dr. 
Lardner, the object of which is to concentrate the whole talent of the age, literary and scien- 
tific, on one work, and that work one of a familiar kind, adapted for the entertainment and in- 
struction of the great body of the people. The boldness and originality of the design merits 
no small commendation, and it is not without feelings of sincere gratification that we hail 
the appearance of a volume which we consider as the harbinger of a series of works un- 
equalled in the annals of our literature. It would not be easy to say too much in praise of 
the plan of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, nor indeed would it be possible to calculate the beneficial 
effects it cannot fail of producing, by satisfying with the highest quality of mental food the 
universal appetite for knowledge which is so characteristic of the present age.’ — Morning 
Post, Dec. 17. 


We have not for a long period seen the announcement of a publication more likely to at- 
tain extensive circulation than the new Cyclopedia of Dr. Lardner. Without taking into 
account the great and varied talent of Dr. Lardner, in almost every branch of literature and 
science, the Doctor announces the names of the very first men of the age, as contributors to 
his new work. ‘This Cyclopedia is altogether on a very superior plan to preceding works ot 
the same class.” — Public Ledger, Dec. 3. 


‘*The work is beautifully printed, and as a specimen of what is tocome must render the 
gigantic undertaking of Dr. Lardner highly popular. To the fathers of families, and the 
heads of schools, this work, as a whole, must prove of vast importance, as, in a short compass, 


it will embrace all that is desirable in literary acquirements.”—Bell’s Life in London, 
Nov, 29. 


*« Sir Walter Scott has furnished the proprietors of this werk with an admirably written 
History of Scotland, to be comprised in two volumes; the first of which is now before us. 
It will be at once acknowledged that no man is better qualified for the task. Antiquarian 
researches, and the previous literary labours of Scott, must have rendered him intimately ac- 
quainted with the greater portion of his country’s annals, and enabled him to throw great 
light on many obscure points of Scottish history.”—Bell’s Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 29. 


‘* Had he written nothing but the present volume, he would have ranked among the first 
historians of the day. It is so spirited, so easy, so full of sound, moral reflection, so correct, 
and at the same time so impartial in its details, that we scarcely know where to look for its 
equal. From the slight glance we have yet been able to cast over his present volume, we 
should pronounce it to be decidedly the most authentic history we have yet seen of Scotland. In 
certain parts it has been elaborated with the most precise care, weighed in the balance of a 


sound and scrupulous good sense. Sir Walter has embellished history by the graces of a lofty, 
generous, and tolerant wisdom.’—7he Sun, Dec. 4. 


‘« This work, which we shall have frequent occasion to refer to and quote, is intended to 
form a popular compendium of whatever is useful, instructive, and interesting in the circle of 
human knowledge. At the same time it is not intended to be formed of materials merely 
compiled from worksalready published ; but to consist, as far as possible, of original trea- 
tises, from the pens of those who are most eminent in every branch of knowledge. It is need- 
less to premise that, underthe auspices of Dr. Lardner, nothing can be admitted into the 
pages of the ‘‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia” which can have the most remote tendency to offend 
public or private morals. 

‘* Weare authorised, by the specimen before us, to say this much and more of the new 
Cyclopedia. The first volume of Sir Walter’s History has just appeared ; and has fairly im- 
plemented the promise of the Proprietors, of making the Cyclopedia, not only a useful book, 
but an elegant one—a book that claims a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. 

‘“* We have attentively perused Sir W. Scott’s first volume, and we are therefore entitled 


to speak unhesitatingly about it, It is exquisite; and of that we shall soon satisfy our 
readers,” —The Star, Dec. 4th. 


‘« Of the influence on the tone and habits of thought of the reading public of such an un- 
dertaking, it is not easy to refrain from indulging in very extensive and confident predictions 
—the rather, when the means which the proprietors have adopted to ‘ realize their pledges,’ 
are taken into consideration. When we say that almost every name eminent in art, science, and 
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literature in the empire, is employed in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, we declare that its volumes 
will be—what our so called popular compendiums have never yet been—at once universally 
intelligible, and profoundly scientific, It has been justly observed on this point, in a contem- 
porary publication (the Literary Gazette), that the usual character of our numerous ‘ popular’ 
treatises has been superficial, because they have almost invariably been the productions of 
unpractised writers ; and that it is from the profound and practised writer alone that we can 
hope for truly popular compendiums. We concur with this opinion of our contemporary, and 
agree with him, that did the Cabinet Cyclopedia metely supply the long-felt desideratum of 
treatises at the same time intelligible to youth, and instructive to the more aged, it should be 
hailed with rapture by every man interested in the intellectual and moral culture of the 
young and uninformed. That it will supply this desideratum, and thereby a‘tain the most 
important object the projectors can have had in view, a very slight glance at its list of con- : 

























































tributors will, we are sure, convince the reader.’’—Standard, Dec. 17. 
, — 
' “« The plan is one embracing much that is desirable, and holding forth a medium through ¢ 
, which, ata trifling expense, those who have not the means of tracing science through all her 
extensive mazes, or even time to devote to the acquirement of knowledge by the slow and te 
frequently circuitous rout of what is called a regular systematic education, may obtain a is 
7 knowledge of the history of their own country, of its biographical records, of foreign history 
. and policy to a certain extent, of the arts and sciences—and, in short, of all that is most use- ‘{ 
4 ful to the man of business, or desirable to that individual whose time is devoted to the ac- 4 
" quirement of a knowledge of those subjects, an acquaintance with which is most useful and : | 
it convenient to us in our progress through life."— Weekly Times. 
“« We have been looking with some degree of impatience for the appearance of the first 
A volume of this well-conceived work. High as our expectations were raised, by the acknow- A 
“ ledged reputation of its conductor, and that splendid galaxy of literary and scientific talent f 
z which he has combined in the undertaking, we are in no degree disappointed upon looking oF 
% over the volume. We need not remark, that for an undertaking of this nature, Sir Walter 
‘ Scott was of all men living the most competent, and the most certain of becoming popular, > i 
and we therefore congratulate Dr. Lardner upon his good success, in having secured the 
powerful co-operation, at this stage of his arduous undertaking, of this mighty master of the 
na heart and the fancy. The typography and the paper are of the most beautiful description, 
8. and the embellishments furnished by the burin and pencil, are in perfect keeping with the 
ni other departments of the work. We wish the most ample success to Dr, Lardner's spirited 
c- undertaking, and doubt not that it will be equal to our wishes.”"— Weekly Free Press, Nov. 28th. 
at 
“« In commencing what we frankly think a great and useful work, Messra. Longman have 
judged well in putting the most popular name of the day first. It presents so many rousing 
‘st morsels of description, and such flexible and easy turns of remark, that it reads as well as : 
ct, novel by the same hand.”—Caledonian Mercury, Dec. 12th, 
its 
“ The Cabinet Cyclopedia is decidedly the most ambitious of all the Miscellanies. It 
In has started with Sir Walter Scott as its first contributor, and his History of Scotland is to be 
oe followed up by a compendium of English History from the pen of Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Yr of Irish History from that of Thomas Moore, Dr. Lardner is himself a distinguished scholar, 
and in addition to the supporters already named, he anticipates assistance from Miss Edge- 
worth—S, T. Coleridge—Dr. Brewster—Captain Kater—Joln Landseer—Captain Sabine— 
to and many other individuals who have acquired repute in literature ‘and science.” —Edin- 
‘4 burgh Observer, 
sly ae 
4. “ Its object is to disseminate science and sound literature in a popular form, and to this 
_ end the most eminent names connected with every branch of information are engaged in the 
o undertaking. The interest which the subject, as well as the execution of this work must ex- . 
- cite, will insure a large and extensive circulation, and there can be no hesitation in saying it - 
se is calculated to satisfy the highest expectations of its readers.” — Bristol Mirror. 
= “From the splendid array of talent engaged in it, comprising the most distin- 
guished names in the country, together with its commodious size, its admirable ar- 
led rangement, and the very elegant style in which it is printed and got up, not for- ( 
our getting the beautiful vignette in the title-page, it cannot fail, amidst the prevailing taste for 
literature, of becoming generally popular.—Such a work will certainly be patronized—it is | 
just calculated to satisfy the thirst—the increasing thirst for useful knowledge.”’— Brighton 
Heraid, Dec. 5th. 
un- 
ons 
mt “We have just received the first volume of this comprehensive and truly valuable men- 
and dium of whatever is useful, instructive, and interesting in the circle of human knowledge ; 


which it is proposed to execute upon a plan at once novel and liberal, and singularly calcu- 
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lated to merit and obtain the highest possible degree of public patronage and popular favor, 
It will constitute a library complete in itself, and embracing the whole circle of human know- 
ledge, explained in the clearest and most intelligible form, divested alike of the technicali- 
ties of art and the abstruseness of science.” —Plumouth Journal, 10ih Dec. 


** This admirable work, which has long been expected in the literary world, has at length 
made its appearance ; and if, as we anticipate, the succeeding volumes will at all equal the 
first, it may decidedly rank among the most celebrated and useful publications of the day, 
The specimen which now lies before us is the first volume of the History of Scotland, written 
by the great Magician of the North, who, in addition to the strictest fidelity to historical 
facts, has diffused the peculiar and romantic charm of his eloquence throughout the work, 
and rendered the grave study of history as amusing as the perusal of the novels by the author 
of Waverley ; while it is calculated to afford general satisfaction, from the exclusiun of the 
ancient legends and traditions of Scotland, in favor of the admission of truth.”"—Cheltenham 
Chronicle, Dec, 10th. 


“ The first volume of this very useful work has just been published, commencing with the 
History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. The name of this ‘ powerful necromancer’ is of 
itself sufficient to attach sterling value to any literary labour he may undertake ; and whilst 
he has executed his task with the fidelity of the historian, the text possesses that magic in- 
fluence which has stamped his lighter productions with such matchless excellence. The work 
will embrace every thing that is desirable in literary acquirements—or rather a compendium 
of whatever is useful, instructive, or interesting im the circle of human knowledge—from the 
pens of the most eminent writers, all contributing to this gigantic undertaking. Little doubt 
can be entertained that the work, when completed, will form a complete library, affording 
an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruction and amusement, unparalleled in the an- 
nals of literature.” — Chelmsford Chronicle, Dec. 11th. 


‘* The materials are intended to be drawn from the most original sources ; and as a whole, 
it will form one of the completest works which the present period, fertile as it is in works of 
varied usefulness, has produced.’’—Ipswich Journal, Dec. 3d. 


a 


‘“* We venture to predict that the two first volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia will form, 
both in school and in the study, a standard reference to all periods of Scottish history.”— 
Bury and Suffolk Herald, Dec. 9th. 


«The eminent names which are associated with Dr. Lardner in this undertaking offer 
sufficient guarantee for the continued usefulness of the work.” —Brighton Guzette, Dec. 3d. 


“ The first volume of this important literary undertaking appears to realize the sanguine 
expectations which its announcement had excited. The names of the eminent writers en- 
gaged in the work are a sufficient pledge of the ability with which the various subjects will 
be treated ; and in the historical department, more particularly, perhaps no other authors in 
existence could be mentioned better qualified for the task.” —Cambridge Chronicle and Journal, 
Dec, 4th. 


“ The list of the distinguished members of this joint-stock company of Knowledge and 
Amusement is by far too long to permit a transfer here ; suffice it to say that it comprises the 
most celebrated writers of the day. On such subjects, and by such writers, the series can- 
not fail to be eminently popular, attractive, and useful.” —Carlisle Patriot, Dec, 5th. 


“« We have, in previous numbers, expressed our approbation of the p!an which has for its 
object the condensing of literature without doing injury to its beauties. But it is self-evident 
that such a task should be undertaken only by men of talent, who are eminently distinguished 
for their nice discrimination and admirable tact ; as the object cap be attained by no other 
means than a happy facility of expressing much within the compass of a few words, The 
attainment of these ends seems to be the essential design of the proprietors of the work under 
notice. Amongst the names of the individuals who are to furnish the literary portion, we 
find some of the first and most popular writers of the day.””—Nottingham and Newark Mercury. 


“‘ This Cyclopedia is altogether on a very superior plan to preceding works of the same 
class. The first volume contains the History of Scotland, from the able pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, and it is impossible to speak in too high terms of its execution.” —The West Briton and 
Cornwall Advertiser. 


“This promises to be a great work: the list of the contributors contains names of 
the highest rduk, in their connexion with Literature, Science, and Art. Such is the very 
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moderate price of the volumes, the number of their pages, and the general excellence of 
their petting up, that, a8 we say, nothing but a large sale will cover the expenses. 

“« The first volume of the work is just published, and is now before us : it is the first of a 
History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. Coming from such a pen, that it is well written, 
and possessed of interest, our readers will conc!ude as a matter of course ; but they will tind ' 
that it goes even beyond this—that it is masterly.”’— Windsor and Eton Express. 
















“« We have left ourselves only room to congratulate Dr. Lardner on the successful com- 
mencement of his useful labours, With such concentration of talent and genius, ultimate 
and triumphant success is beyond the possibility of a doubt. We had almost forgotten to ' 
mention that the work, although extremely well got up, is rendered at a price attainable to b 
the great proportion of the reading classes.” — Bristol Gazette, 











‘« The first volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia has just made its appearance, ‘ 
printed much in the same form, and with the same typographical neatness as the Waverley i. , 
volumes. The work commences with the History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., ta 
and exhibits in every page the copiousness of language, powers of thought, and nervous im- | 
petuosity of style, by which that master-artist takes entire possession of the minds and atten- 

tion of his readers, and keeps their curiosity in a state of high excitement to the final close of t 
his narrative. Itdisplays, also, a deep research into the records of the country, both written 
and traditionary ; in a word, the studium cum divite vend, which is essential to literary com- 
position,” —Cheltenham Chronicle. 










“« This is certainly a gigantic undertaking ; but from the well-known ability of the literary 
characters engaged in the work, there is every prospect that the promise thus held out will 
be literally and ably fulfilled. The present volume possesses all that fascination peculiar to el 


the style of Sir Walter, by which even dull matters of fact are rendered interesting.”— Le, 
Liverpool Courier, Dec. 9th. 









“ Of this volume, we need only say that it is worthy of its accomplished author. In its 
style are combined the modern elegance of Robertson, with the antique but interesting quaint- 
ness of Pitscottie.—Important national facts are illustrated and enlivened by personal anec- 
dotes, in a manner of which Sir Walter Scott alone is capable.”—North Wales Chronicle, 

















“ This is a project which may truly be called great and admirable. The spirit in which 
the undertaking has been commenced may be judged of by this first volume,—the first of a 
History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, and the names already announced as engaged along 
with him, on various departments of the work, are such as ought to stand on the same roll 
with that admirable writer — men well known to be most deeply and thoroughly conversant 
with those departments of knowledge which they have undertaken to treat for the Cyclopedia. 
Such a design as this, so projected and so commenced—a design the execution of which will 
furnish to the whole of the public, who read at a most reasonable expense, a resource for the 
attainment of information at once exact and attractive, cannot fail to command general 
interest and support.”’—~Suturday Advertiser. 





‘« The entire Cyclopedia is placed under the conduct of the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, as- 
sisted by eminent literary and scientific men. The volume before us is a beautiful specimen 
of typography, and is cheaper, at its published price of six shillings, referring only to the 
number of its printed pages, than many goodly octavos, which cannot be sold at Jess than 
double that sum.” — Western Flying Post, Dec. 14. 


Le 












‘“‘ This publication promises to be as popular or more so than any of the many popular it 
works of the day. The first literary and scientific characters of the age are engaged as con- 
tributors to the Cyclopedia in its various departments. It is printed in a style of great 
beauty, the type being far more elegant than that employed in the new edition of the 
Waverley Novels. The two volumes in which this History will be comprised, will form a 
luminous but at the same time succinct Account of Scotland, and promise to maintain the 


brilliant reputation of the author, and to supply an important desideratum.”—Staffordshire 
Advertiser, Dec. 12. 








‘« The names of its contributors present a splendid galaxy of talent, under the conductorship 
of Dr. cardner.””—Cornwall Royal Gasette. 






“‘ We witnessed the announcement of this work with feelings of the liveliest interest, 
convinced as we were, from the high reputation of the gentleman who had the conduct 
of it, as well as from the names of the eminent men who were associated with him in the 
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arduous task, that the plan afforded a sufficient guarantee of its becoming an engine of im. 
mense practical utility and importance. A perusal of the first volume which has just issued 
from the press, has served to confirm us in the conviction we have already expressed. The thirst 
for knowledg2 has become universal—how jealous then, ought we not to be of the purity of 
those fountains at which that thirst is to be allayed—from which the draught of good or evil, 
of error or of truth, isto be drawn! The Cabinet Cyclopedia is addressed to the tastes and 
capacities of all classes, and of me age, and hence, in this point of view, the work as- 
sumes a national importance, since, from its great typographical beauty, its convenient size, 
attractive mode of publication, extraordinary cheapness, and the diversity and interest of the 
subjects which it is intended to embrace, it cannot fail of obtaining one of the most widely- 
extended circulations of any publication which ever issued from the press, We confess we 
augur the most beneficial results from the work, both to public and private morals, for the 
reasons we have already stated, We have risen from a hasty perusal of the volume before 
us, with feelings of unmixed pleasure, and we have little hesitation in rage that it is 
destined to become one of the most admired productions of the day.”—Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Jvuurnal, Dec, 5. 


“If the execution but keep pace with the promise held out—~and we should hope the 
names of the persons engaged in the good work are a sufficient guarantee of this—Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia will prove one of the most useful books of modern times. 

+ - * . * * * x 

‘«« These are advantages resulting from the plan of publication. Butthe principle adopted 
by the learned conduetor holds out others of a still higher character—higher, as inculcating a 
new and important principle in education. The present mode of teaching science, it is now 
generally admitted, is at once tedious, unsatisfactory, and too often futile. Our books on 
science are encumbered with technicalities that are useless—nay absolutely hurtful to the 
progress of knowledge: they obscure the subject they pretend to elucidate, and render the 
acquisition painful and laborious. The new Cyclopedia proposes to abolish them. 

* x * * * ¥ x * 

“If Dr. Lardner abide by this plan, his book will be the most valuable in our language. 
It will not make deeply learned men; nor is it necessary that it should: every man who . 
sires to know the principles of science, has not the time, the wish, nor probably the ability 
to become a Newton, a Bacon, or a Locke; but in this age of inquiry there are few men who 
are not ambitious, or whose pursuits do not lead to the necessity, of some knowledge of the 
general principles of science.” — Carlisle Journal, Dec. 12th. 


“‘ The projection of this useful and really important literary undertaking is most creditable 
to the discrimination of the respectable publishers ; and the different works it will comprise, 
all peculiarly adapted for youth, and equally interesting to those of maturer years, cannot 
fail to render the Cyclopedia most acceptable to the public.”—Hereford Juurnal, Dec. 16. 


‘It is started on liberal principles, and is under able management. The list of directors 
and subordinate managers is such as few similar undertakings can boast of, and the concern 
seems to possess the complete confidence of the public. Forming in itself a complete library, 
affording an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruction and amusement, presenting 
just so much on every subject as those not professionally engaged in it require, convenient in 
size, attractive in form, elegant in illustrations, and moderate in expense, the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia will, we think, become a work of paramount interest in every family. For schools, 
and all places of education, it is peculiarly adapted.” —Staffordshire Mercury, Dec. 19. 

«Another principal feature of the Cabinet Cyclopedia is, that it is to consist, as far as 
possible, of original treatises from the pens of those who are most eminent in the various 
branches of knowledge treated on: this, combined with the high literary attainments of D:. 
Lardner, the conductor, must insure to the public a series of volumes which we are persuaded 
will be worthy of the enlightened age we live in, The manner in which it is got up is credi- 
table to the publishers, and whose high respectability will insure a similar continuance 
throughout the work.’’—North Devon Journal, Dee. 17. 


“It is professedly but a compendium of Scottish History, but Sir Walter has so judiciously 
seized on the leading transactions of each period, and illustrated them in a manner 80 com- 
prehensive, as to leave in our minds little regret about the unimportant minutie which he 
has many times omitted. At the same time he has infused into his work much of that inte- 
rest and chivalrous detail which we would have expected from a writer so intimately versant 
in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Border.’””— Belfast Newsletter, Dec. 15. 


=——— 
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On the First of March 1830 will be Published, 


PART FIRST, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


OF A NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAP EDITION 










ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


WITH PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS 













ON THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES, 


By tue Lare PROFESSORS STEWART axp PLAYFAIR, 


AND 


By tar Riont Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 


AND 


PROFESSOR LESLIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW SET OF ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS, AND COMPLETED IN 


TWENTY VOLUMES QUARTO. 





EDITED BY PROFESSOR M. NAPIER. 



















Tur Encyciop#pia Britannica forms an Alphabetical Reper- 
tory of every branch of Human Knowledge. It was the first work 
of this description which aspired to embrace all the departments of 
learning—to render the Alphabet a ready Key, not only to the Arts 
and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Geography, and Miscellaneous Literature ; and it was also the first 
in which the Sciences themselves were treated in a form at once con | 
sistent with alphabetical arrangement and systematic exposition. B a* 
the successive labours of the learned Contributors to its different edi- . 
tions, its pages have been stored with much valuable and yaried in- 
formation. In its third edition, it became, through the numerous 
contributions of the late Proressor Roxsison, the most complete \ 
Digest of the modern improvements in Physics that had yet been 
presented to the British Public ; and in the fourth, it was raised, by 

means of those of Prorrsson WaALLace, to a similar eminence in 
Mathematical Science. The compass and variety of its plan and in-~ 
formation, the general ability of its execution, and its approved 
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method of treati — wae: gy rah bevey given it so decided 
a rence in public favour, that its ity, instead of suffering 
say dimintin from rivalship, has continued to increase to the pre- 
sent : 

This is sufficiently proved by its republication in Srx extensive 
Editions, three of which have a d within the last t years ; 
while it cannot be questioned at the SuPPLEMENT to these three 
Editions, completed in six volumes in 1824, rose to a degree of cele- 
brity never before attained in this country by any similar under- 
taking. 

The Seventh Edition will be enriched with all the available matter 
contained in the SuprLEMENT ;—a work replete with Treatises of 
consummate ability, contributed by some of the most illustrious 
writers of the present age, and extending to many subjects but little 
adverted to in Encyclopedias. Every article to be transferred from 
that distinguished publication will previously undergo a careful revi-. 
sion. Many will receive considerable alterations from their respective 
authors, as well for the purpose of attending to recent inquiries and 
discoveries, as for that of accommodating them to the objects of the 
present undertaking. 

In order to show the value and importance of the richly varied 
stock of information to be thus incorporated, it will be sufficient here 
to recal the names of the principal writers by whom it was furnished. 
The List of these, among others, contains the following : 


Jouwx Aten, Esq. Master of Dulwich) Rosert Jameson, F. R. 8. E. Regius 
Co . Professor of Natural History in the 

D. F. Anaco, Member of the Royal; University of Edinburgh. 

Institute of France. Francis JEFFREY, Esq. 

Jouwn Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. one of| Rev. Joun Les, D. D. 
the Secretaries of the Admiralty. |Jonun Lestrie, Professor of Natural 

J. B. Biot, Member of the Royal In-| Philosophy in the University of 
stitute of France. ' Edinburgh. 

Tuomas Branne, Esq. F. B.S. Joseru Lowe, Esq. 

Davip Bucuanan, Esq. Cartes Maciaren, Esq. 

Duearp Bastar yee, Yen: Sec. tothe | Rev. T. R. Mattuvs, Professor of 
Chamber of Commerce, Glasgow. Political Economy in the East India 

James CiEGHORN, Esq. College, Hertfo 

Davin Craiciz, M.D. J. R. M*Cuttocn, Professor of Poli- 

Hewnry Crericuron, late Civil En-| tical Economy in the London Uni- 
gineer, Glasgow. versity. 

Awprew Duncan, M.D. Professor of | Journ M‘Cuttocn, M.D. F.R.S. 
Materia Medica in the University of | James M111, Esq. 

Edinburgh. JosHua Mine, Actuary to the 
Joun Dunxor, Esq. F. B.S. E. Sun Life Assurance Society. 
Dayrét Ettis, Esq. F. R. 8. E. Huon Mvraay, Esq. F.R.S8. B. 
Rev. Jour Fireminc, D. D. Rozert MusseEt, . late of the 
Jouwx Gorpon, M. D. Royal Mmmt, London. 

Witriam Hazuirt, Esg. Patricx Newt, Esq. F. R.S. E. 

Sin Mihi yt BAB TOK athe Pro- sure. Piiians, F, rm oe. 
fessor of History in the University of| of Humanity in the University o 
Héinburgh. x Edinburgh. 

Davip Tavine, LL. D. Joun Prarrata, F,R. 8. late Profes- 

James Ivory, Esq. F.R.S. Member! sor of Natural Philosophy in the 
of the Royal Institute of France. University of — 

Witxiam Jacon, Esq. F. R.S. Peter M, Rocer, M.D. F/R.S. 
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Davin Ricarpo, Esq, late M, P. for; Cuanres Stoxes, F.R.S 
4 a Tomas Tromsoy, D, F.R. 8. 


Six Water Scort, Bart. Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
Sim James Epwarp Samitn, late Pre-| versity of Glasgow. 
sident of the Linnean Society. Tuomas Trepooxp, late Civil Engi- 


Rosear Stevenson, F. R.S.E. Civil) neer, London. 
ag ag Rev. J. Branco Waite. 

Rev. Joux Binp Sumyenr, D.D. now |Tuomas Youno, M.D. F.R.S. late 
Lord Bishop of Chester. Secretary to the Board of Longitude. 


The improvements connected with the Encyclopedia itself will be 
manifold and extensive. What is antiquated or imperfect will be ex- 
punged, in grder to the substitution of more instructive matter and 
more compl@e inquiry. The Geographical and Statistical articles, 
conjoined with those of the SuprLement, will be carefully adapted 
to the present state of knowledge, and the existing condition of Com- 
munities and Nations. The Historical treatises will be continued, 
so as to present a view of all recent events of importance in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. Those Arts and Sciences which were 
not treated in the SupPLEMENT, or which have assumed a new 
either from the progress of discovery, the accumulation of facts, or 
improved systems of classification, will be reconsidered anew, in ap- 
propriate treatises. | 

n the execution of the various alterations above detailed, the 
Epiror will have the assistance of those eminent scientific and li- 
terary men whose co-operation he enjoyed in the formation of the 
SuPPLEMENT ; as well as of several others, whose names, conformably 
with the practice observed with so much approbation in that work, 
will be indicated in connection with their respective articles. 

The Dissertations on the History of the Sciences, published with 
the different velumes of the Surriement, will here be presented 
in a more ‘satisfactory shape, and with highly interesting and valu- 
able additions. They will be printed in a connected series at the 
head of the work, of which they constitute so great an ornament. 
The Dissertation on the history of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy, by the late Proressor Stewart, has been reprinted 
from a copy euriched with several corrections and additions by its il- 
lustrious author. It will be followed with a Dissertation on the his- 
tory of the Ethical Philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
iuries 5 a department which Mr Stewart did not live to 
This very important sequel has been contributed by the Ricut 
Honourascez Siz James Macxintosn, M.P. The on 
the history of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences, left unf- 
nished by the late Proresson Piavyrair, has been continued, from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century to the present time, by 
Proressor Lesiix. 

The Proprietors feel assured that nothing beyond the simple an- 
nouncement of these splendid and instructive Discourses is nm 
to bespeak for them the public attention ; and they also hope, that 
by means of these, and the extensive improvements above mentioned, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica will be rendered still more worthy of 
the national name, and still more efficient as an instrument for the 
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diffusion of useful knowledge. It will be widened in its compass, 
amplified and improved in its contents, and raised in all respects to 
a level with the modes of thinking and the spirit of the age. 

In this edition the work will, for the first time, have the advantage 
of a copious Inpex, appended to the last volume, which, by affording 
a key to the miscellaneous information contained in its General 
Treatises, will greatly extend its utility.as a book of reference; and 
it will be illustrated with an entirely new set of ENGRAvinGs, which, 
both in number and execution, will be found to render it, in these 
respects, fully equal to any book of the kind now before the Public. © 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


I. By augmenting the contents of the page, but without decreasing 
the size of the type, the work, while much improved in appearance, will 
be comprised, notwithstanding the great extension of ifs matter, in 
‘'wenry Quarto Volumes, handsomely printed on paper of a superior 
quality ; twenty volumes of the present being nearly equal to twenty- 
four of the furmer Editions. Each volume will consist of 800 pages, 
eontaining a much greater quantity of matter than any similar publi- 
cation ; and the Proprietors hold themselves distinctly PLEDGED to 
the Public, that the work shall not, on any aecount, exceed Twenty 
One Votumes; their present confident belief, at the same time, 
being that it will be completed in Twenty. 


II. The publication will proceed in Montuty Parts, of which 


Six will form a volume ; each Part thus averaging above 133 
The first part will be published on the first of March 1830. the 
printing of the whole will be finished long before the expiration of 
the period required for issuing the successive MonTHLY Parts, the 
Subscribers wiil have the option, at the close of that operation, of 
completing at once their copies of the work, or of abiding by the 
poblication in parts till the end of the series. 


III. Each Part will be sold for Stx Suiti1nes, thus making the 
price of a Quarto volume, of 800 ample pages, only Tairty-Srx 
SHLLLINGs—a price very considerably lower than that of any similar 
publication of the day ; and which, when the quantity of Matter in 
each volume, the quality of Paper and Printing, the numerous En- 
gravings, and the ability of the Articles, are taken into account, must 
be allowed to place the work in a highly advantageous point of view. 
Considering its Execution and Extent, it will, indeed, present the 
cheapest Digest of Human Knowledge that has yet appeared in Bri- 


tain, in the convenient form of a Dictionary. 


PRINTED FOR ADAM BLACK, EDINBURGH, 








A SERIES OF THE MOST ESTEEMED | 
DIVINES 


OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLANDS 


WITH LIVES OF EACH AUTHOR, 
ARGUMENTS TO EACH SERMON OR DISCOURSE, NOTES, Ac. 


By THE Rev. T. 8S. HUGHES, B.D. 


OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE, EXAMINING CHAPLALN TO THE BISHOP OF PETERROROUGTII, 























AND LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 





To be published in’ Monthly Volumes, in a cheap, uniform, and commodious size, 
and Printed by A. J. Vatey, M. A. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; where 
Subscribers’ names for part or the whole of the Scries are received, 
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It has frequently been a subject of complaint, that a Collection of the bedi 
English Divines, from the scarcity of good editions, and the expense of procurin’ 
them, is rarely met with in the Libraries even of our Clergy, although thes 
are the sources to which, after the Holy Scriptures, they must apply for in 
struction and edification. A few select volumes of some favorite authors a 
perhaps found on their shelves; but a regular series, exhibiting the profoun: 
researches, the luminous expositions, the interesting criticisms, and the .noblt 
eloquence of British Theologians, falls to the lot of few: indeed our gree 
public repositories themselves are not unfrequently deficient in this importa 
branch of literature. To remedy these defects, and enable the clergy and layme 
to possess a treasure of such real excellence, at a time too when the Chureh @ 
England requires the best exertions of her sons, is the object of the preset 
undertaking. 

It would indeed be discreditable to an age, in which the works of so man 
authors have been reprinted in a form combining both economy and convenieneq@y 
if those of the great ornaments of our Church should be withheld from a 
extended circulation. It is proposed therefore to publish a Series on the fg 
lowing plan : 















; 





Each work will be preceded by a Biographical Memoir of its Author, comprising a general accou 
the times in which he lived, with a parucular reference to the state of religious opinions. 

An argument or concise Summary of Contents will be prefixed to every Sermon, Tract, or Disquisiti 
contained in each Volume ; sv that direct access may be had to any portion required for perusal or cons 
tation, 

Notes and observations will be added wherever they may appear necessary or useful; and at the end #9 
each Author will be given an Index of passages in Scripture, which have been commented on in such Autha® 

Strict chronological order will not be observed in the Series ; but those Agthors will be published fi 
which may be considered as more immediately required. ' 

The works of Bishop Suertock, a complete edition of which has not hitherto appeared, and Dr. Bag 
now, will be first submitted to the Press ; afterwards will follow those of Hall, Ailerbury, Jewell, Se 
Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, Beveridge, Balguy, S. Clarke, Ogden, Paley, Waterland, Jer. Taylor, &e. 

It is intended that a Volume shall appear on the first of each month, in small 8vo., containing on 
average 500 pages, neatly printed, price 7s. 6d. 

he publication will commence on the Ist of May, 1830, and be regularly continued and delivered 
ill Booksellers in Town and Country on the first day of every month, with the Magazines and Reviews, 

it is not €xpected that the whole Series will exceed Firry Monruiy Votumes: but any author m 
'e had separately. 
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NEW WORKS BY A. J. VALPY, M.A. 


[LATE FELLOW OF PEMB. COLL., OXFORD.] 
RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET ; ' 
hich may always be had of the principal London, Oxford, and Cambridge Booksel- 
lers; particularly of Longman; Baldwin; Whittaker; Rivingtons ; Simpkin ; 
Souter; and all other Booksellers ; 
And, in case of difficulty, of Mr. Valpy, as none are ever out of print. 
*e° Orders are requested to be given for ‘ Velpy’s Editions,” 
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First of January 1830, was published, pr. 4s. 6d. 


No. L (CONTINUED MONTHLY) 


THE FAMILY 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
OR ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


“OF THE MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 


EDITED AND PRINTED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
‘FOR COLBURN AND BENTLEY, AND ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS. 


“* Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in former times, is to continue 
always a child. If no use is made of the labors of past ages, the world must remain always 
in the infancy of knowlege.’—Jounson, 


To those who are desirous of obtaining a knowlege of the most esteemed Authors of Greece 
md Rome, bat possess not the means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, the 
resent undartaking must prove a valuable acquisition. 

So diversified are the objects to which general education is af _—_ directed, that suffi- 
ient time cannot be allowed in most instances, to lay the foundation of an adequate ac- 
uaintance with the most popular Authors in the Greek and Latin languages. In those 
astances even, in which the object has been attained—where the taste has been formed, and 

e habit of occasional recurrence to the Classics has been preserved—the facility of reftrence 
Dp a Series of correct and elegant Translations must afford pleasure, and occasional assistance, 

en to thesscholar. To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other pursuits, 

still anxious to ‘retain a tincture of that elegance and liberality of sentiment which the 
find acquires by a study of the Classics, and which ‘contributes more to form the truce 
fentlenan, than all the substituted ornaments of modern affectation,’ such a Collection will, 
is confidently hoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the education of Females, the only access 
hich they have to the valuable stores of antiquity is‘through the medium of correct trans- 
tion, ies 

The present Selection is intended to include those Authors, whose works, when revised in 
e construction and style, may with propriety be read by the youth of both sexes. The whole will 
P presented to the public in a CHEAP, ELEGANT, and UNIFORM SIZE, forming a complete 

AMILY CLassicaL Liprary,’ alike useful for the purposes of instruction and amusement. 
pdeed, as Dr. Parr says, ‘if you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and re- 
pet, it is your duty to place into his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors. 
Portraits will be occasionally given. , ' 

A Biocrapuicat Sketcu will be prefixed to each Author; and Notes Will be added, 


hen necessary for the purpose of illustration. , 
The importance attached, in the present day, to Translations of the Classic Authors wy 





NEW WORKS PRINTED BY A. J. VALPY. 
be estimated by the fact, that a scrics has been recently published in Franoe, and that 
other in the Russian language is now in progress, under immediate sanction of the I 
ial Government, .. . ' : 

The excellence, as orators and historians, of Demostnuenes, Cicero, Heroporvs, a 
XENOPHON, Will place, them foremost in the collection of Prose Authors: these will be fe 
lowed by THucypipDes, Livy, Sattust, Tacirus, &c.—Homer, Vireit, and Horac 
will justly take precedence among the Poets. 

The size is small 8vo, hof-pressed, and neatly covered in cloth, Pr. 4s, Gd. each No. cc 
taining on the average 350 pages of handsome letter-press. 

‘The publication to be.segulasly continued and delivered on the first day of every month 
with the Magazines and Reviews. 


Each Author may be purchased separately; although it is not expected that the whe 
Series will exceed Forty Nos. 


*,* No. I. contains part of Dawostaevess—No. IT. the completion of Demostuenns, and the who! 
of Satiust, with Portraits ofboth authors. 

Nos. ILL. and IV, will contain Xenophon. With a Portrait. 

Nos. V. and VI. will contain the Rev. Archdeacon Wranouam’s Version of the Ectocurs or Vinet_ 
with Mr. Sorngesy’s beautiful Translation of the Groncics, and Daypes’s Aineiw. With a P 
Also a new and elegant Translation of Pinpar, by the Rev. C, A, Wursiwaiont, Prebendary / 


_ Lincoln. With a Portrait. 
AUTHORS SEPARATE, 


Letanv’s Translation of Demostuenes. Complete in one volume.’ With a Portrait. Ta 6d. 
Rosz’s Translation of Satiust, with Notes, &c. and a Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


OPINIONS, &c. 


‘If we mistake not, this will prove a ‘palpable hit;’ for the very necessity of such 
undertaking, if only for the use of our great schools, must of itself sweep off an immen 
impression.’— Berkshire Chronicle, Dee. 19. » 

‘With regard to the execution of the work, it deserves great praise; it is a neat Jitt 


volume, beautifully printed, and must form a most useful and appropriate present at th 
season of the year to youth who pursue their classical studies,’—Bristol Gazette, Dec. 24. F 

‘We strongly recommend this production to the notice of Schvols, as its perusal may 
tend to implant on the minds of the Pupils a love for ancient lore; and the youth who: 
mind may be fired by reading the English translation of Demosthenes, would, with a greaty 
zest, apply to studying him in his own language. In Ladies’ Seminaries the Serics wil 
indeed, be invaluable.’ — Plymouth and Devonport Herald, Dec, 26. ey 

‘The Family Classical Lrbrary will greatly assist the classical labors of Tutors as well #y 
Pupils.’—Chelienham Journal, Dee, 28. 

‘ It ought to find a place in every school and private family in the kingdom,’—Far 
Bristol Journal, Dec. 26. 

‘The translation of Demosthenes presented to us in the first volume of the Family ! 
Library is undoubtedly most ably and classically execated. The proposed series is calculate) 
to assist even good Sdbelenh arok to improve those who are unable or unwilling to acquire © 
intimacy with those authors in the original language, which should be read by all who wir) 
to be considered well-informed, if not weil-educated.—The use of translations has of la 
been encouraged by many Schoolmasters and Tutors, although some years ago such hel), 
were not tolerated. No alarm, however, need be entertained; for the assistance of a tran, 
lation will not be injurious to the rea! scholar, and may prove beneficial to those who w. 
not, or cannot, read the original.’—Classical Journal, Dec, 1829. i 

‘'The idea of this work is perhaps the most felicitous of all those, on which periodicy 
publications of the same class have yet been started. We hail the advent of the Famt 
Classical Library as forming a great era in our literature ; and sure we are that all who h 
ever drunk from the pure fountain of ancient poetry, philosophy, rhetoric, and history, wy 
hasten forward with ardor to support the undertaking.’—Glasgow Free Press. | 

‘Of the series of cheap and popular works, the Family Library, Constable's Miscellar 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, and Valpy’s ‘ Family Classical Library,’ we think t 
latter by far the most valuable and important. They are all exceedingly cheap, and nea 

tinted, and, with a few exceptions, well written; but the superiority of the * Classical [ 

’ consists in the certainty of its intrinsic worth. We have here some of the high 
effurts of the human intellect; works, which—after time has buried in oblivion the less sc 


» 
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durable—have survived as the magnificent and beantiful relics of ancient wisdom and & jnyiti 
. : baud . o> n mv I 
ius. We hail with pleasure every attempt to make our ‘countrymen famifiar with ‘the 
pts, historians, and philosophers of Greece and Rome. They have hitherto been locked ; 
in an unknown language to all but a small number of scholars. We have mentioned indust 
is publication at more length than is usual in the pages of a newspaper, because we are B® /X4% 
nvinced, that if, in consequence of being rendered thus accessible to all classes, the clas. @ INOK 
should be generally read, the design is worthy of more than common support, being in J introd 
© highest degree favorable to the cultivation of manly thought and good taste among our portio 
buthful countrymen. — Bridgwater Herald. 
* Persuaded, as wo are, that in a merely literary view the projected course of translations 
ill tend to improve the taste, inform the judgment, and facilitate the further progress, of 
ose into whose hands it is most likely to fall, we hail its commencement. Intelligent TH 
en, who ‘egret the imperfection of their early education; females, whom a senseless cns- the Ret 
m still restricts to the acquisition of moderu languages ;‘ schoolboys, to whom the use of J of Wis! 
e and elegant translations cannot be too liberally allowed; are among those who are ‘This 
terested in the work. Moreover, sound scholars ought to patronize the thing, were it of a Gre 
nly for the purpose of scouting the idealess Hamiltonian trash with which so many craving Beectg 
inds have been ehcated.’— Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. ot ~ : 
‘Numerous as the class of ‘amily’ and other ‘Libraries’ has now become, we doubt preps 
uch whether we have hailed the appearance of any of them with greater pleasure, or JJ ofa sta 
n justly consider any of them as likely to prove more useful, than ‘that which Mr. Valpy of #2. te 
s undertaken. Not to be acquainted with the Orators, the Historians, and the Poets ME 
Greece and Rome, is to know only balf of what might, and ought, to be known by every By the 
». The work, in its furm and typography, is got up with great elegance, and affords 
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minds for believing that the Fami/y Classieal Library will form a most useful and handsome PE 
dition tu the well-stored shelves of our nobility, gentry, and literati..— Morning Advertiser. ORES 
‘We are inclined to think Mr. Valpy’s publication as decidedly the most useful of the (EI 

“—Edinh, Evening Post. with 


*Althouch it must be admitted that such persons as are able to read the original languages §@ J. Bea 
our best classics have beyond all question the advantage; yet translations, well executed, JJ 5s. bds 
ipply in no small degree the materials for forming a sound opinion of the works themselves, ’ aod 
d, whe: accompanied by judicious annotations, enable the English reader to relish their "8 
anties and admire their excellence.’ —Zhe Champion, Schiolar, 
We are surprised, considering the enterprise and sharp-sightedness of our influential 
bliopoles, that it remained for the year 1830 to give birth to a periodical of the nature of (El 
B one before us.— Edinburgh Observer. , 
* To embody in forty volumes, cheap, portable and beautifully printed, a series of the best 
rks.of the best authors of antiquity, orators, philosophers, pocts, nd historians, is an Tu 
dertaking which would have made Jacob ‘Tonson or Bernard Linton lift up their hands 
amazement. Itis one, however, Which was much wanted, and in the hands of the 
sent publisher cannot fail of succeeding.’—nverness Courier. 
‘The work is cheap and handsomely executed. Parents who feel desirous of cultivating 
p minds of their children, will do well to place the Family Classical Library into their GF 
jnds ; as they will derive more solid information, than from the generality of those-beoks, @ py), 
which they devote too much of their attention. —Jersey Constitutionnel. tical, P 
The Family Classical Library will, we trust, continue to receive that attention which it B fom th 
serves, and thus contribute, along with the many usefal publications of the day, to re @ paralle! 
im the taste of the people, but too much vitiated by the contemptible trash which lately Bj ences t 
armed from the press—which obtained for a season that patronage which it so ill merited, Bj! whi 
t is now rapidly giving place to the more refined literary eflorts which are the honourable "es 


aractcristics of the age.’—Aberdeen Chronicle. — 


Ucism ‘ 
ings are 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS, BV 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, QUESTIONS, &e. : rng 
At the express desire of many eminent Schoolmasters, Mr. VALPY has commenced — o 

publication of a SERIES of such of the GREEK AUTHORS as are chiefly read ™* \ 


S, as w 
he upper Classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts are adopted, and Be. 


CrRiTicaL and ExpLANATORY NOTES are presented, it is presumed, in 2 MOF FB \.oual 
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THE HECUBA OF EURIPIDES. By 
the Rev. J. R. Mason, Trin. Coll, Camb,, and Master 
of Wisbech School. 5s. 

‘ This is, beyond all comparison, the best student's edition 
of a Greek Play, which has ever been givea to the public. 
The original edition of Porson, which fo: ms the ground-work 
of the present, is, after all,a book more adapted to the 
fuished scholar and classical critic, than to those who are 
only pursuing the studies which are to render them worthy 
of a station within the envied pale ’—Lite:ary Chronicle, 
pan. 1827. 


MEDEA, on the Plan of the Hecuba. 
By the Same. 5s. bds. 


PHCENISSA. By the Same. 
ORESTES, do. 5s. 


(EDIPUS REX OF SOPHOCLES, 
with English Notes, Questions, &c. By the Rev. 
J. Beasse, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Cantb., 
5s. bds, 

‘The very useful illustrations given of all the difficult 
passages are well adapted to remove many of the obsta- 
cles, which usually stand in the way of a young Greek 
Scholar.’"—-Monthly Rev. May, 1829. 


(EDIPUS COLONEUS, on the’ same 
plan. By the Same. 5s. bds, 


58. 







GREEK TESTAMENT, with 
ENGLISH Notes ; Second Edition. Containing Cri- 
tical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes in English 
from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters : with 
parallel passages from the Classics, and with refer- 
ences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Los for Ellipses. 
To which is prefixed a short Treatise on the Doc- 
trines of the Greek Article, according to Bishop 
Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, &c. briefly and 
compendiously explained, as applicable to the Cri- 
icism of the New Testament. The Various Read- 
ings are recorded under the text. Greek and Eng- 
lish Indexes are added at the end.+ By the Rev. 
E. Vary, B.D. Three Vols, 8vo. 2l. 5s. bds.— 
Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the Trare/s 
of the Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea, and a 
Plan of the City and Temple of Jerusalem. 

This Work is intended for the ase of Students in Divini- 
's,as well as the Library. 













‘ After a minute examination, the author of the present 
{anual considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the 





BY A, J. 


inviting and accessible form than those of Latin Commentators, by avoiding that pre 
fyseness of annotation which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, supersedes t 

industry, and consequently retards rather than promotes the improvement, of the pupi 
EXAMINATION, QUESTIONS, adapted to the points discussed in the Notes, a 
INDEXES, are also added; and the Series, it is hoped, will constitute a conveni 
introduction to the niceties and elegancies of Greek Literature, and to the perusal of tha 
portion of the relics of antiquity which is best calculated to interest a youthful mind. | 


The following are already published : 





TuucypiDEs, HErRopotus, Escuy vs, &c. will be published as soon as possible; | ; 


GREEK. 





VALPY.. . 
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ANTIGONE. By the Same, 5s. bdst 
TRACHINIA, do. 5s. : 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHONF 
on the same Plan. By C. F. Bexroun, M.A 
Oxon, F.R.A.S. LL.D, 8s. 6d. bds, 

*This Edition of one of the most interestivg, animat 
and instructive narratives, that have been transmitted from 
ancient times, has been published in its present form fe 
the use of schools and colleges; and we have no hesitatio 
in saying that it is, for such a purpose, superior to any ot! 
in existence. A very copious table of contents (wanted ig 
most of the former editions) affords an immediate means o 
access to every part of the text which may be required. 
great quantity of useful information is perspicuously com 
veyed in the notes.’—Spectator, 

*‘ We have examined this edition, and we find in it « 
valuable body of critical and philological information; in 
cluding many interesting remarks on Oriental mang 
customs, and habits. It is an excellent manual for tt 
student, and the editor is evidently a man of judgmen 
aud taste, as well as of various kuowlege.’—Class. Journ & 
No. 50. 

DEMOSTHENES.—-Oratio P hilippice 
I.; Olynthiaca J. 11, et I1T.; de Pace; AEschinesy 
contra Demosthenem ; et Demosthenes de Corond 


With English Notes, Questions, &c. By E. 11. Ban- 
ker, Esq. 8s. 6d. bds, 
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most valuable of any that has yet been published, with eri 
ties! a: d phibological apparatus, especially forstudents 
wish to purehase only ON E Edition of the Greek Te 
—Horne’s Introductiou to the Bible. 

* We have examined several of the notes, and can 5 ; 
with confidence of the editor's taste and judgment, know. 
lege and researeh. Pertinent matter has been collected | 
with great care; and throughout the work the object of 
the editor has been to set before his readers usefal infor. 
mation from every available source, not to display his own 
ingenuity by fanciful and recondite interpretations, or toy 
make a parade of his learning by frequent end ela 
and unnecessary quotations. The young divine will find 
this work not only a safe guide in his studies, but the be. 
guide which he can obtain within the compass of the sen 
price and size,’—Classical Journal, No, 77, ' 


GREEK SEPT UAGINT, with the 
Arocrypua; from the Oxford edit. of Bos and 
Holmes. 11. Is. bds. Second Edition, Printed in 
one Volume fur use in Churches and Chapels, te 
enable persons to keep up their knowlege of Greek. 

* This elegant! y-executed volume is very correctly printed 
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(which cannot but recommend it to students id ‘pre | 


te the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints 
the Vatiéan’ text) its price is 36 reasonable as to place 
within the reuch of almost every one.'—Horne's Intro: 
tion to the Bible. 
4% 6% The Séptuaginé and Testament may be had 
iformly bound in four handsome volumes. - 


GREEK GRADUS; or, Greek, La- 
n, and English Prosodial Lexicon ; containing the 
nterpretation, in Latin and English, of all words 
hich eccur ip the. Greek Poets, from the. earliest 
iod to the time of Ptolemy Philade|phus, and alse 
Quantities of each syllable; thus combining the 
ivan of a Lexicon of the Greck Poets and a 
reek Gradus, For Schools and Colleges. By the 
Rev. J. Brassz, D.D, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
mb. One vol. 8vo. 248. boards. 
‘ The indefatigable application required in the compila- 
of the Greek Gradus is manifest ; and we heartily 
ommend the work as supplying a desideratum in our 
hool Books, and likely to be advantageously used to a 
ery wide extent.’—Lit. Chron, 
* Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred by this publication a 
sting benefit on all classical students, and deserves the 
hest praise for taste, learning, and indefazigable industry.’ 
Loadon Weekly Review. 


VIGER ON THE IDIOMS OF THE 
SREEK LANGUAGE;; Translated into English, 
ad abridged for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. 
eacer, Author of ‘ Critical. Observations on Classi- 

Authors,’ and several Greek Criticisms in the 
Dlassical Journal, 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 


* This publication ig well fitted to carry students still 
erther into the recondite parts of that majestic language, 
We gladly lend our assistance in so rational an attempt, 
ad observe with pleasure that, in conformity with the 
proved spirit of the age, Mr. Valpy’s list of new School 
Books contains several others on the same plan,’—Lond. 
- Nov. 1828. 
This Volume is compiled with much industry and judg- 
nt; and altogether a more valuable service could not well 
lave been rendered to the inquiring student of the classics. 
Oxford Literary Gazette, No. 3. : 
* Bat when they have made real advances in Greek prose, 
i over with them the whole of Vigeras. Mr. Berry, what 
now recommend, is really one of the most useful parts of 
ducation. You should make them read Vigerus in this 
ay twice every year for five or six or seven years,’—Dr. 
- See Johnstone's Life of Parr, Voi. 8. 


OOGEVEEN ON. THE GREEK 
ARTICLES, on the same plan as Viger. By the 
: NC. 7s. 6d. 
* Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been con- 
dered a valuable aid in the study of the Greek language ; 
nd Mr. Seager has compressed and translated it in a man- 
oe which we could not desire to be better.’—Spectator, 


BOS ON THE GREEK ELLIPSES, 
nthe same plan. By the Same. Svo. 8s. 6d. bds. 





Andee, Hooorverx, and Bos may be had to. 


gether in one Vol. Pr. 220, bds, or 25s 


HERMANN and ‘MAITTAIRE. are 
under abridgment ‘on the same plat, and will form 
about 200 pages each, and when ‘completed, the 


five works may be purchased separately, or together 
in two Vols. 8vo. 


SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK LEXICON, 
translated into. ENG LISH. | In this edition the Latin 
significations, &c, have been rendered into Koglish, 
the quantities carefully markéd, and about 300€ new 
words added. It forms a valuable Greek and Eng. 
lish Lexicon. 1’voli8vo. 16s. Gd, bds, 

The present Edition of SCHREVELIUS* Lexicon comes 
recommended to the juvenile reader by having the explana 
tions in our own tongue. The plan of introducing into School 
Books plain English for bald Latin, in the iuterpretations of 
Greek words, has within these few years been sanctioned by, 
many most respectable teachers of youth, and we trust that 
& plan so founded in common serise will be yuiversally 
adopted, 

Great care has been taken to make the translation #6 cor- 
rect as possible, and though we profess not to claim the merit 
of upiversal accuracy, yet we venture to hope that the 
mistakes, which we have committed, are but few and slight. 


ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 


MAR; By R. Vatry, D.D. F.A.S, Eleventh Edi- 
tion. 6s. 6d. bds. 


ROBINSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF 
GREECE; being an Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustraté thé 
Greex Crassics, by explaining Words and Phrased 
according to the Rites and Customs to which they 


refer. To which are prefixed, a brief History of the 
Grecian States, and Biographical Sketches of the 
principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Porrer, Laxs- 
MACHER, and Bos, contain nothing which is not in 
this Edition, which has also much useful matter not 
to be found in those works. The Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, and illustrated 
with Plates. 8vo. 17s. bds. 

®,° This Work has been intirely re-written, and has been 
so much enlarged by extracts from Potter, Lakemacher, 
aud others who have treated on Grecian antiquities, as to be 
rendered more valuable to the student then in the state ia 
which it first appeared. , 


The classical authorities, which,in the former edition, 
were incorporated with the text, are placed at the foot ¢ 
each page. This, it is expected, will be found an improve 
ment, inasmuch as it will render the book more uniform, a3 
well as more easy to the student, by obviating the ditheulties 
which a frequent recurrence to the authorities must neces 
sarily occasion, and by preventing bis sttention from being 
drawn to them rather than directed to the subject-matter 
itself, 










BY A. 3. VALPY, 
LATIN. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN) added. We shail merely observe thatit isan enceliont 
fee wegere bere > «ri Ragin lalamamaaagaae 
from au bed ve col- 

nail ogical works hitherto published ;| | GRADUS AD'PARNASSUM; ‘a N 
for the s of students in Latin | Edition, omitting the Verses and Phrases ; the E 
Composition. By W. Rosentson, A.M. of Cam- | lish of the words is given, with their tic 
bridge. A new Edition, with considerable additions, | Many new words are added, and other 
alterations, and corrections. For the Use of the | ments. duod. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Middle and Upper Classes in Schools, 15s, royal | The present Edition is printed on the suggestion 
duod. bds. ; petits of ete aeene 

o° present Editi advan aa, O0 greatly injurious progress 

its Brom ao that wow ore oy many peat thn ee ted 
hundred phrases which have hitherto been unre- the utility of the eam pre ery ye 
corded ; and these have been drawn from the purest — 
fountains, by inctual perusal ; from Cicero, Tacitus) CICERO DE OFFICIIS, with Englist 


‘The valuable assistance which it will afford to the Student | Notes, Critical and Explanatory. The Text of th 








































aos and School-boy in Latin Composition can scarcely fail | Heusingers is followed. For Students at College 
‘ons of fy (9 obtain for it @ distinguished place in the list of School and Schools. Fourth Edition. 6s. duod. bds, 

ned by, ks.’—Class, Journ, No. 57. * To Schools the present edition will prove particular! 
st-that fa ‘4 the work to its ‘first estate’ wes e favorite treatise | acceptable; considerable information and mach 

ersally at our Schools, it can have nothing to fear in its renovated | elucidation will be found in the adscititious matter; and 





form, where its barbarisms have beeo expunged, and some | student will thus be benefited without any i. 5 
thousaud phruses, drawn from the purest sources, have been | augmentation of labor.’—Crit. Rev. Oct. 1815. - ; 


ENGLISH. 
SELF-ADVANCEMENT; or, Extra- | ing public schools presented in this cheap and 


ordinary Transitions from Obscurity to Greatna:s: form, which will evable those to draw their own concl 
exemplified in the Lives and History (TY armen aera Leagan ey 
Fourth, the Emperor Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, : Mm, seed 

Alexander Fifth, Cardinal Ximenes, Hadrian Sixth,| AN ADDRESS FROM A CLERG 
Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus| MAN TO HIS PARISHIONERS. Sixth 
Fifth, Masaniello, Cardinal Alberoni, Doctor Frank- | tion. With a form of Monnino and Evenin 





























ts and @ lin, and the King of Sweden. By the Author of | Prayer. By the Rev. Dr. Varry. 4s. 6d, bds.— 
té the @ {Practical Wisdom.” 12mo, On fine paper hot- | Contents: 
*hrased Ma pressed. 4s. Gd. bds, Of God—the Son of God—the Holy Ghost—the Trini 
sh. they The above has been published with a view of exciting | —Read the Scriptures — Incarnation of Jesus 
i i j ; Doctrines of Jesus Christ—Resurrection—-Redemptic 
— oe Sone eS ae ee Justification—Faith —Works—Works without Faith—Faitii | 


without Works—Union of Faith and Works—Merit 












Laxt- Reward—Humility—Influence of the Holy Spirit—B j 

‘Rot in EDUCATION IN PUBLIC sans -Reguatectlt Renewal Conversion —Dela o =" 
ae n, ’ y of f. 

ter not SCHOOLS > containing Four : Tracts, for and version—Our Endeavours — Predestination, Free Will ; 

dition, @ *g%ust—from the Edinb, Review, the Classical Prayer—Publie Worship—Family Prayer—Sacrament—F Dd 





Jounal, the Pamphieteer, and also Dr. Vincent's | giveness of Injuries—Veneration to the Name of God— 
celebrated Tract. duod. 5s. bds. Relative Duties—Exhortation to Piety— Prospect in 
‘We are glad to see the merits of the controversy regard- | Use of Time—Death. 



















THE DELPHIN CLASSICS; 








Se foot WITH THE VARIORUM NOTES. ° 

weer EDITED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A, LATE FELLOW OF PEMB. COLL., OXFORD. | 
iments N, B. As it may not be convenient to some new Subscribers to purchase at once aj 
a hyrsret the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will deliver one or two Nos. monthly, till th 
ce matiet set is completed. ‘ 





The Price is 12. 1s. each Part; Large Paper double: as few copies remain on hand 
the prices will hereafter be increased. Very few copies are printed beyond the preser 
Subscription, which amounts to 983 large aud small. No. 135. is just published. 

The BEST TexT is used, and not that of the Delphin, as has been erroneou 
lated—The DELPHIN NOTES, INTERPRETATIO, and the Various Readings, ¢ 























NEW WORKS PRINTED BY ‘A. J. VALPY. 


laced under the Text; and the Notes 4m the best VarniornuM Edition printed at the 
Pind of each Author. emer, : 
The best Indices are adopted, and carefully collated with the Text, to remove the 
resent numerous faulis in the references. The reference is made to the Book and 
japter, and not to the page, by which meaus the same Index will apply to all other 
i ditions... The: Literaria Notitia from the Bipout Editions, continued to the present 
ne, are added.—Thus are incorporated the DELPHIN, BIPONT, and VARIORUM 
SPITIONS, the substance of the three being-united in this Edition. 

Mr. V. will be glad to afford his assistance to any Subscribers in the mode of bind- 
yng the Parts of this work, as well as the Greek Thesaurus, with reference to the proper 
ndings to each Vol., their size and order being left to the discretion of every Subscriber. 
* The whole will be completed in 5 more.Nos, ; at 





Rs STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS, 


. No. XX XIX. 


fontaining the Index. Thus the Work is compriséd in 39 Numbers ; and though this 
mpst exceeds the size of three common Numbers, yet it is charged only as one to ind 
regular Subscribers. In consequence, bowever, of its great extent, Mr. V. now feels 
-imself at liberty to charge a higher price, when required to complete imperfect copies. 
Many persons connected with public as well as private Libraries having declined to 
lubscribe, until the whole work should be completed, they are now invited to make 
numediate application, as Mr. V..has not more than a dozen perfect copies in his 
ossession, which may be had at Ll. 5s. per No. Small, and 2/. 12s. Gd. Large Paper. 
hese copies may be had in sets, or in parts monthly, should such an arrangement 
gest suit the purchaser. The price will soon be raised. Those Gentlemen who 
alawe incomplete copies are requested to perfect them, as the price has already been 

gised on such Nos. as are in arrear, and will from time to time be further advanced. 








t 
r CLASSICAL JOURNAL, No. LXXX. 
For December, 1829. ‘Price 6s. 
Containing a Variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature, 
With several Greek, Latin, English, and French Tracts interspersed. 
m At least 30 pages of each No. have been devoted to the Purposes of Education, 


a No. 80, which concludes the work. is given an Index to all the Articles contained in the Forty Vols. 
i. e. Eighty Nos. of the Classical Journal. 


*,* Complete Sets may be had, or in Numbers, Price 6s. each. 





PAMPHLETEER, No. LVIII. 


(which coticludes the work) 


CONTAINING THE BEST POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
- PAMPHLETS (Intire) OF THE DAY. 


WITH ORIGINAL PAMPHLETS ON BOTH SIDES OF EVERY QUESTION. 

Each No., on the average, contains ten WHOLE Pamphlets ; thus reducing 
the price of each to about eighipence. 

*,* Complete Sets may be had bound, or in Numbers, 6s. 6d. each, 





IN THE PRESS. 
AN EDITION OF CICERO, with ENGLtisu Notes, INDEX, &c. 8 vols. Sve 
+ SALLUST, with ENGiisn Notes. duod.. 3s. 6d. 
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